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A TER’BLE SPERIENCE. 
BY THE REV, PLATO JOHNSON. 


One early Spring morn, w'ile de sun shine 
bright, 
An’ de jewl’s on de grass, dat was leff by night 
W’en she slipped away for some odder shore, 
Was glis’nin’ in front ob my ole cabin door, 
I sot me down on a free-legged cheer, 
To t’ink ’bout t’ings dat seem mitey queer ; 
How de worl’, w’ich looks as though 1t was flat, 
Is as roun’ as de rim ob my ole felt hat ; 
How de sun stan’ still, wile we keeps goin’, 
An’ lots more fac’s dat’s all pas’ knowin’. 
Den it comed across my ’lectual vision 
W'at would happen if ebber we had collision. 
Jess spose dat we hit anodder worl’ square 
An’ boff ob us busted way up in de air, 
How de people all ober de Lord’s creation 
Would t’ink we was havin’ a big ‘lumination — 
W’en I heerd a curus rus’lin’, 
Avery ’spicious bus’lin’ ; 
An’ it seemed so dreffle near 
Dat I tremble wid fear 
AsI said to myse’f: ‘‘Some one’s dar, fer 
shore, 
An’ clus to my cheer by de ole cabin door. 
Oh! who can it be?’’* 
But I dussnt turn roun’ ; 
For it reelly seemed to me 
I should tumble to de groun’. 


Jess den some one called, ‘‘ Misser Johnson, 
howdy do?” 
In a very meller voice, like a gempleman true. 
An’ I heerd a sof’ sigh; yes, sure as youse 
born, 
As though de poor feller was tired an’ worn. 
“T can’t bid you welcome, kase I dunno who you 
be,” 
I was goneter for to say, w’en w’at did I see, 
As a man stepped sudden in front ob my face, 
An’ lifted his hat wid wonderful grace, 
But two big horns a-growin’ from his he’d ; 
An’ de sight ob dem most struck me dead.+ 
Den he whips out a tail 
Nigh as long as dat rail, 
An’ he said wid a frown 
As he sot himself down, 
“I s’pose, Misser Johson, dat you know me now, 
Though I isn’t very han’sum, I muss allow.” 
Oh! [ nearly turn w’ite ; 
But I said a little prayer 
An’ I wished all my might 
Dat I wasn’t jess dere. 
We is boun’ to be perlite, kase none ob us 
know, 
+ Inde las’ breakin’ up, percisely whar we'll go. 
Though I wouldn’t be fraternal 
Wid his majesty infernal, 
Yet I doesn’t want to make him very mad wid 
me 
Till I learn more perticler, how t'ings goneter 
be. 
We 'specs for to go to de lan’ above, 
De lan’ dat is reached by faith an’ love ; 
But dere’s fac’s in ebbery life dat tends for to 
showt 
It -~ be mitey ’venient to hab a frien’ be- 
ow. 


So I shook moss tebble 
In de bottom ob my soul ; 


*I felt like ebbery man does w'en he hears a noise 
in de odder room at night. It's his duty to go an’ fin’ 
Pn w + bn > Natur’ don’ want to do its duty jess 

. Ife 
rea oe te &8warm ob big ants was creep- 
Pn: may seem 'diclus tode people dat "b’longs to 
at new theology,” kase dey argues dat in de natur; 
pr dere can’t be no Debble; but I wants to know 
cone tn Co natur’ ob ings, was my eyes, w'en I see 
Saul my pinion, some folk’s belier in dis 'vidual 
rte ¥ & matter ob time. Bimeby dey’ll fin’ out wed" 
anima *rus’ Geir eyes or not. Ef dey has a ’mom- 
pockets w'en dey die dey will git consid- 
Me robborative testimony. 7 

€0 ® man t'inks "bout dis subjec’ soll 

' jum, he 
Har sist I has teched on de giv’ral feelin’ ob man- 
. te aly haye is dat you'll go whar you don’ 
yng How you goneter git dar is wufl medita- 


But I quired, ‘‘ Misser Debble, 
Ain’t you ’fraid you cotch cole ? 
It’s an orfle sudden change for to come up 
here ; 
An’ de climate won’t agree wid you, I fear. 
From a place red hot to de reasonable cool 
Don’ work very well as a gin’ral rule ; 
’N if anyt’ing happen to you, you know, 
De worl’ wouldn’ seem like itse’f; dat’s so.” 
Den he s’castically answered lookin’ straight 
into my eye, , 
‘Well, I guess you won’t be chilly, Misser John- 
son, by an’ by.” 


‘Don’ you feel like a stranger, roun’ about 
here?” 
I ’tinnered, wile my heart kep’ bumpin’ wid 
fear. 
‘* Dere isn’t many people in dis yere part, 
Dat ‘fesses dat dey lubs you wid all deir 
heart.” 
He put his finger on his nose, 
An’ his tail he kep’ lashin’, 
As he said, “It only shows 
You is ignerant ob de fashin’, 
I isn’t very diff’rent from de mos’ ob you, 
*Cept de tail, an’ de horns, an’ a hoof or two; 
An’ you'd a had dese if Natur’ hadn’t went 
An’ made you a ‘rested development.’ 
Le’ me tell you de secret ob my success ; 
A vallerble bit ob advice, I guess ; 
W’en Moses clum de mount from de Sinai 
plain, 
De Hebrews rudder ’spected he wouldn’t come 
again. 
So Aaron made a god out ob ‘precious stufl,’ 
A very putty god, an’ it suited well enuff. 
W’en Moses ’reve back he was flustered an’ 
mad, 
An’ he smash up de god dat de people had. 
I was roun’ ’bout den, an’ I chuckle and larf, 
AsI pick up de fragments ob de gol’en calf. 
Well, ebber sence den, ef I wants a man’s 
soul, 
I offers a piece ob de god ob gole ; 
Not a very big piece, but a hoof or a horn,* 
An’ I’se jess a8 migh to git him as you is 
born. 
Dere’s been a pile ob emigration 
From ebbery earfly nation 
To de nice little farm I is runnin’ down 
below ; 
An’ heaps more is comin’ I would hab you 
know. 


Fust, dere’s your politics; ‘tisn’t hard for to 
Bee 

All I has to do is jess to leff ’em be! 

Le’ me w’isper in your ear w’at I haint told 
none 

Dat I runs de ‘ machine’ by myse’f all alone. 

Now dis is wa’t I mean, 
An’ its truff is easy seen, 

Dat w’en de country’s ’gaged in a big campaign 

De plan is figgered out in my poor brain. 

I go to de caukis on de prim’ry night 

An’ a little ’nipulation makes t’ings right. 

De patri’ts come roun’ to my way ob thinkin’ 

An’ does as I tell °em widout even blinkin.’t 

I promise an offiss to ebbery man, 

An’ den keeps de promise—well, nigh as I can. 

I has ‘ceeded 80 nice, all de people allow 

Dat mos’ of my friends has got offiss now. 

I has a clear patent on dat sort ob t’ing ; 

’N if I want matters lively, I gits up a Ring. 

Ef I only had ‘sitions enuff to go roun’ 

I’d scrape in de whole of ’em, I'll be boun’, 

O no, Misser Johnson! I wouldn’ turn my 
han’ 

To alter de politics of dis noble lan’. 

De Lord is disapp’inted ; but I aint a bit. 





* From de number of people who has received dese 
little presents from de Debble, I jedge dere muse hab 
been a whole drove ob gol’en calves, or else de ole fel- 
ler took de 'riginal one for a pattern,an' has built a fac- 
tory of hoofs an’ horns for de 'Merican market, 


+ Dis muss be nigh onto jess so, I went to « Vir- 
ginny caukis once, an’I aint goin’ agin till my life's 
insured. Iriz up an’ said de black man was goneter 
hab a chance at las’, w'en one ob de Debbie's “ patri’ts” 
smit me, an’ I tought Mammy’d be a widder ‘fore 
mornin’. Irudder felt some one was ‘nipulatin’ me; 


In my humble ’pinion, dey’s a mos’ enormous 
hit.” 
Den he took de banjer down 
An’ he tried for to sing 
As he dance all roun’ 
An’ pick upon de string ; 
But he stop right sudden, an’ he look at me 
As he say : ‘‘Wid your politics I certainly agree. 
Boff parties is alike ; dey’s alike to a man ; 
Dey wants to save de country so’s to pocket all 
dey can, 
De one won’t steal 
W’at’s outen ob its reach, 
An’ de odder one, I feel, 
Dere is nothin’ I can teach.” 
‘* How come you, Misser Debble, to be w’at you 
is?” 
Den he stood straight up, an’ his eyebrows riz, 
An’ his words was hot, as he hissed 'em at me, 
An’ dey felt like de sting ob a bumble bee. 
Oh! he got tearin’ mad, 
An’ he spun all roun’ ; 
An’ de banjer dat he had 
He smash upon de groun’, 
‘Kase I wanted to reform certain "buses up dar, 
An’ break up monopoly ebberywhar ; 
I went in for freedom ob speech, an’ all dat ; 
But de t’ing wasn’t pop’lar; n’ it fell rudder 
flat. 
Well, reformers muss be martyrs, or jess about ; 
So I signed my persition, an’ kinder stepped 
out. 
Den a accident occurred 
Dat you's probably heard. 
Wile walkin’ "long de battlements one shiny 
night, 
A meditatin’ deep on de wrong an’ de right, 
A ruckshus mob ob angels knock me off de 
wall,* 
An’ I ’stinctly ‘members I got a tebble fall. 
Ebber sence den I’se felt kinder riled 
An’ many’s de plan ob de Lord I has spiled ; 
An’ I'll spile more yet, before I gets froo. 
Now mark my words ; for I’m tellin’ you true. 
If you lissen’ for a secon’, 
I rudder guess y: u'll reckon 
W’en I tole you w’at is done, an’ done com- 
plete, 
Dat I hasn’t suffered much from a ser’us de. 
feat.t 


“« Nex’ comes de people in fashionable s’ciety ; 
Oh! you can’t ’cuse dem ob too much piety. 
Dey’s "bout de bes’ follerers I ebber had, 

Dey goes so very hearty into ebber yt’ing dat’s 
bad, 
You'd t’ink from deir lives, w’ich needs some 
whit’nin’, 
De whole ob de *mandments been struck by 
light’nin’. 
Dey’s shiny on de outside, but holler on de in, 
An’ dey does w’at dey please; but dey don’t 
call it sin. 
W’y dey does as dey does I can’t edzackly see ; 
For dey does some t’ings dat beats eben me, 
Dey has nothin’ for to do; 
But dey dunno how to do it; 
An’ its everlastin’ true, 
Though perhaps you nebber knew it, 
Dat a million ob money an’ a lazy man 
Will trabble to de Debble as fas’ as dey can. 
I has ‘served, Misser Johnson, on lookin’ about, 
W’en de money piles in, de brains leak out. 
Ef a man is a fool, it naterally follers 
He measures all men by de number ob deir 
dollars, 
Jess how dey’s got ’em, he doesn’t care to ax; 
He only wants to know de financial fac’s, 
Dey’s a very odd lot ; 
But I hope to be shot 


* I take t pride in s’posin’ dat dese wascolored 
angels otk ome nm a few w'ites in de background, 
cheerin’ 'em on. 

‘pends consid’ble on w’at you mean by defeat, 

PO cro poet, Misser Milton, in treatin’ dis sub. 
joc’, says ne fell “from fight to de worn, from de morn 
to pretty late de nex’ ebenin’,” an’ den took a aul. 
phur bath. Ef I had fell in s straight line for nigh 
onto twenty-four hours, an’ den had to swim ashore in 
a lake of brimstone, I don't believe I should go roun’ 
* ‘bout winnin’a vict’ry. But den de Debble has 

a ’culiar constertuticn,aii’ looks at t’ings a8 mos’ ob ue 





an’ now I know who ‘twas 
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Sage ——— 


Ef I don’ lan’ ’em all 

On de odder side de wall 
Dat fences in de farm I has tole you about. 
Whar you go in easy, an’ nebber come out.”* 


You orter seen de feller wen I ‘ferred to 
religion. 
He went floppin’ roun’ like a broken wing 
pigeon. 
Den he lay on de grass, an’ his face turn red, 
Till I felt sartin sure dat de Debble was dead, 
But he shook off de fit, an’ he said very feeble : 
** You has teched on a subjec’ dat is rudder dis- 
agree’ ble, 
Still, I take dis ‘casion to candidly own 
I has ’cluded it is safer for to let it alone, 
Now, I don’ mind sayin’ 
Dat I aint afraid ob prayin’, 
Ef you ‘fine your remarks to de hours ob 
Sunday, 
An’ gib me achance on de followin’ Monday, 
Yes, go to de church, for all I care, 
An’ kneel at de altar, an’ say your prayer ; 
Ef you keeps dis truff forebber in sight, 


Dat ‘bizness is bizness,’ you'll en’ all 
right.t 

I has frien’s in de pulpit, an’ frien’s in de 
pew ; 


An’ it seems very proper to say to you 
Dat I doesn’t hesitate 
Jess here to state, 
Dere’s a pile ob your teachin’, 
An’ a lot ob your preachin’, 
Wid w’ich on de whole I corjully agree ; 
It is orthodox to you, an’ nuff so for me,” 


Arter dat I was filled wid a holy fire ; 

An’ I cried - ‘‘ Misser Debble, you'se a 'gregious 

liar. 

I has lissened to your boastin’ bout long enuff 

An’ I tell yer to your face it is all vile stuff. 

De worl’ aint yours; an’ it aint goneter be, 

You can’t git odders, an’ you won't git me. 

Come, slip outen dis, jess as soon as you can. 

I b’longs to de Lord ; do you understan’? 

Pack yourse’f off, an’ hurry back to Hell ; 

An’ don’ leave behin’ no brimstone smell.” 

Den I grabbed a chunk ob wood 
From de pile clus by 

An’ I flung it all I could 
W'ile I aim for his eye ; 

But, although it went w’irlin’ froo de air, 

It didn’ hit de Debble, kase de Debble wasn’t 

dere. 

Wid a ter’ble how] he had disappeared ; 

An’ I reckon for once dat de Debble was 

skeered. 
Yet I couldn’t much rejoice ; 
For I heard a sollum voice : 
‘*Good by, Misser Johnson, I'll make a even 
bet, 

If you isn’t putty keerful, I will cotch you 

yet.” 

I riz from my cheer, but I wasn’t very steady, 

As I heard Mammy cry: ‘De breakfas’ is 

reddy.” 

I bress de good Lord tings isn’t wat dey 

seem. 

I had fell fas’ asleep, an’ had a dreffle dream. 

Hole dp jess a minit! Lisn’t quite froo: 

One ting bodders me, ’n it may bodder you. 

Dere’s a mystery about it dat you may explain ; 

But it puts a bad tangle into my poor brain, 

De banjer dat was hangin’ on de peg on de wall, 

It wasn’t in its place, wasn’t hangin’ dere at 

all, 

* I doesn’t peramberlate much in dis kin’ o» s’olety, 
an’ so can’t apress any ‘pinion. De Debbie, h: »webber, 
spoke wid a good deal ob ‘surance; an'l has ..y fears 
dat he knows w’at he’s talkin’ about, He tole me he 
had invitations all de time; dat he was ‘ceived as ain 
timate frien’ allers, dathe had ‘vestigated de matter 
thorough, an’ had no doubt "bout bein’ able to colonize 
putty big from dis quarter, 

+ Don’ nebber forget de kin’ ob person it is dat 
says dis, Some ob us don’ ‘gree wid bim. Inmy 'pin 
jon de bes’ kin’ ob ‘ligion fills up de tank on Sunday 
so full dat it slope ober onto evbery odder day ob de 
week, 

¢t He said dis as though he paid de salary ob some 
ob our lectu an’ dered roun’ de libery of some 
ob our bes’ preachers, He w'ispered dat he went up 
to Andover little while ago, but wasn't able to make 
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W’en I cas’ my eyes a wond’rin’ on de groun’, 

Dere wa de pieces scattered all roun’.* 

Ef I didn’ see de Debble, who did I see? 

An’ whosmash de banjer? Dat puzzles me.f 

*I went to a mango te fin’ out who broke dat 
banjer, an? w’en she got ito her trance she tole me 
she saw ‘ pfoachin’ @ very 604 lookin’ spirit wid hoofs 
an’ ~, Jess den T paid de two doliaras an’ drapped 
out, 1 didp’ wantte 'coutage dat 'quaimtance, 

t L hope an’ pray de sulijec’ ob dis poem won't see 
it, Ef he does, (look out!) P: J.! 
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THE HEART'S YEARNING. 


BY HOWARD C anes D.D. 





Wuart an admirable religion is Art! Its 
roots being in the aesthesis, and not in the 
conscience, we can be exemplary devotees 
without any ugly restraints. Let us call 
Art religion, and what a happy time we 
have! Canvas and marble form our Bible, 
and Beauty is our God. Isn’t it delicious 
to get into a sphere where all that wretched 
cant about sin is banished? Isn’t it para- 
dise to follow sweet Nature under the fresh 
impulses of the religion of Art? And, in 
this paradise, how ineffably dull appears 
that old book which Christians have so stu- 
pidly worshiped as their fetich! Moses 
and David and Paul are far below us in 
their crude superstitions, while we stand on 
Parnassus, with our heads in the empyrean, 
and the saints who surround us are Phidias 
and Rafael and Titian and Thorwaldsen. 
How can men remain in bondage to Jewish 
legends when such celestial freedom is 
offered them in Art? When will manhood 
assert itself and put an end to the huge 
farce of churches and ministers, and return 
to the dear old time of Walhallas and heroes 
and attendant Walkyries, and Pan and 
Nymphs and Dryads and Naiads and all 
that is grand and lovely in the Nibelungen, 


‘tthe Horatian odes and the idyls of Theoc- 


ritus ? 

With Art, of course, we include culture, 
which is simply Art’s image on the soul. The 
sweet reasonableness that is in the appre- 
ciative faculty is both means and end in 
this sublime life. We glide on an vcean 
of delights, and our sails are filled 
by the breezes that make for  right- 
eousness. We worship loveliness and 
revel in it, and our incense is charm- 
ing to our own nostrils. Does disease 
attack us? We commune with Correggio and 
are strong. Does some cruel disappoint- 
ment cast us down? We repair to Canova’s 
Venus (a Pauline prescription!) and are 
raised up. Does conscience twinge us with 
a spiritual sciatica? The peaceful pose of 
the Farnese Hercules calms us and re- 
stores our equilibrium. Every variety of 
ministry comes to our grateful souls from 
this Heliconian source. The Dutch school 
teaches us grace, the English school minis- 
ters the etherial, the German school pro- 
duces the gentle, and the French school 
urges purity. Provided with a religion of 
such varied beauty and such inexpressible 
comfort, our days are all halcyon and we 
need no Heaven beyond. We ponder on 
the curve of an arch, we are entranced by 
a strain in Trovatore, we gloat over the 
pedic convolutions of the ballet, and we 
dream before the Fornarina. What higher 
happiness than this? Who can wish for 
more? Are not the thoughts both elevated 
and purified by their divine cult? How, 
too, it broadens our ideas! We understand 
the brotherhood of man. We find in the 
cultured aesthesis of ail the golden link 
which binds all together. The Vedas, the 
Avesta, the Koran are all one withthe Bible 
from our high point of view. Eliminate the 
false and contracted from each, and you 
have the pure thought of humanity, the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. Homer and 
Isaiah are twin brothers. Firdusi and 
David are alike Oriental prophets. The 
light of Asia shines equally from Palestine 
and India. The cherubim of glory and the 
Venus of Milo appeal to the same religious 
instinct. 

It is this religion of Art that gives zest to 
life. We are not checked by it in our finan- 
cial schemes; it does not interfere with our 
amorous exploits; it does not demand the 
prosaic monotony of consistency in our 
views and habits; it relieves us of the in- 
tolerable burden of caring for others, and 
blesses us with sweet indifference on all 
the questions of theology. 0, happy 
Greeks, who dwelt amid bowers of poesy 
and reveled in the ambrosial air before the 





mists of Christianity arose upon the earth, 
ye are our teachers and our patterns now! 
With .you could be realized the highest 
ana n ppt es female in a a 
and at 

painters, A p a mm Sy a 
streets, andiye beheld at every step the out- 
Jines.of loveliness. There were no tramps in 
Athens. Poverty anderime were unknown 
in “glorious “Hellas. The  tettix, Plate 
‘‘prophet of the Muses,” sang its song of 
luxurious peace along the shores of Attica, 
and the happy heart of Greece echoed back 
the sound from Spartan Taygetus and 
Thessalian Pindus. OO, heavenly days! 
There were no _ pulpits then but 
those on which the Thespian teach- 
er taught with historic art. There 
were no. prayer-meetings other than 
the graceful offerings at the shrine ofa 
poetic ideal— it might be the manly Apollo, 
or it might be the queenly Héré—and the 
merry-makings before the well-carved altar 
with voice of bathykolps and sound of lyres. 
There were no catechisms then; but dear 
Nature, through her priests, Anacreon and 
Aristophanes, taught the willing heart alib- 
eral and refreshing creed. 

May we not revive those peerless days? 
Is not the world satistied by this time that 
Christianity is a failurey Do not Nihilism, 
the Mehdi, the Tonquin muddle, and the 
New York aldermen, as its legitimate re- 
sults, prove it a failure? May we not away 
with it all, and be free, free again, with the 
Brahmin, the Buddhist, the Hellen and the 
Skald? O, for a new Luther, to lead us! 
Will not Cambridge furnish us with one; 
or shall we look across the Atlantic for one 
of the Arnolds? Then shall we raise the 
conquering banner with the exulting in- 
scription ‘‘ Beauty is our God, Art is our 
Religion, Nature is our Prophet!” 

New Yor« Ciry. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





CoMPARISONS are never odious on both sides. 
At this moment one full of delight spreads 
away from my south-set windows. How 
charming, while you recall the skies of Italy 
and of Switzerland to be sure that nowhere 
across seas, in kindlier climes, did your 
eyes rest on sky scenery that surpassed this 
spreading out from your windows and shed- 
ding its splendor on the dome of the Capitol 
of your native country. I now know by 
visual proof that what Professor Tyndall 
said is true, that even the higher Alpine at- 
mosphere gives no refractions of vivid 
light that equal in glory of massed warmth 
and color the sky-scapes that spread from 
the Potomac to the dreamful horizons of the 
James and the Chesapeake. That man or 
woman who returns from strange lands to 
feel that his or her own offers no adequate 
compensation to them for what they have 
left behind across the ocean, has suffered 
aloss that cannot be measured. The in- 
stinct which makes the Icelander cry, 
‘‘Tceland is the best land the sun shines 
on” is the deepest spring of patriotism, of 
progress, of human content. Thus, as I gaze 
forth into an after-glow that looks as if it 
were fed by the conflagration of worlds— 
so rose-red, so infusingly luminous is it, the 
soul of color kindling the universe, inspir- 
ing Nature this November night—how glad 
Iam that nowhere on the most inspiring 
shore did I lift my eyes to such a sky as 
this, bending and burning in rose and gold 
above the roof of home. 

Nature suffers no disparagement by com- 
parison; but art, art yields the balance 
here: and thus the golden mean of equality 
is struck that suffers no nation more than 
individual to proclaim: ‘‘ All that is best 
is mine.” 

Coming back to the Naval Statue at the 
foot of Capitol Hill, how paltry and feeble 
it looks by comparison with the heroic 
statue of the ‘‘ Republic,” twenty-three feet 
in hight, standing in august majesty. nigh 
above the grand figures of Liberty, Equal- 


ity, and Fraternity, its pedestal covered. 


with bas-reliefs in bronze of the most thrill- 
ing scenes in the great Revolution, 
in the Place de la republique, Paris. 
The very soul of the French | nation 
seems to live and breathe and cry aloud to 
posterity in these bas-reliefs, in these fig- 
ures, and to reign as if it must reign for- 


: %y 
a3! es 





ever, in the sublime godde ib- 
lic as she stands high a os 
upon ce. Despite the 





you 
. Baer \ 
oar “Republic 


of France. if Ne it live forever. That day 
of national wealth and prosperity has come 
which gives the American abroad the hon- 
est right to recall with shame the poor, puny 
images of the great that stand or ride 
horse-back in the parks at home. The 
truest national glory awaits the legislators 
who, with a sincerity, knowledge and re- 
finement equal to the demand, shall raise 
in the public highways monuments 
of her history worthy of the nation. 
The self-consciousness, the self-absorption 
of nations equals those of the human indi- 
vidual. In Germany, as well as in Iceland, 
it is difficult to imagine that there exists 
another country on earth worthy of ex- 
tended sunshine. The sad, stolid women 
plowing in the fields, with their children 
tugging behind them, may think differently, 
as well as the drafted, machine-like soldier 
at his endless ‘‘ maneuvers”; but old Bis- 
marck, with instinctive brutality, would 
count no mass of human life or suffering 
dear if he could only annul the name and 
territory of France in that of Germany. 


Only the other day, in the Place de la 
Concorde, in Paris, I paused before the 
majestic image of a woman in marble, sit- 
ting in ghastly state, hung from head to 
feet with black, funeral wreaths. It was 
the image of Alsace, and thousands of 
Parisians had hung funeral waeaths and 
crosses upon her on the anniversary of the 
taking of Strasburg by the Germans. Our 
cities! ‘‘Our lost cities”! One constant- 
ly hears the exclamation from the French 
in precisely the tones of tender anguish in 
which they speak of their dead. The ac- 
counts of the reception in Paris of King 
Alphonse was not exaggerated. It could not 
be stated—vociferous as it was—the unut- 
tered bitterness and hatred that it could not 
voice. He had accepted the uniform of a 
Uhlan, and the Uhblans held Strasburg! 
Coulda Frenchman forgive that? Never, 

Soin London. Till you reached it you 
thought the United States of some slight 
account, even to the British mind. You 
search the London Jimes and Standard. and 
change your opinion. Recalling the gush- 
ing and flunkeyish columns of its London 
correspondent concerning the ‘‘great” of 
Court and State that have stared at you for 
years from at least one leading New York 
journal, you naturally look for some slight 
reciprocity in a mention of leading Ameri- 
can affairs and men. You are fortunate if, 
in its obscurest corner, you find an inch of 
paragraphs concerning American matters. 

The American devours, with daily unap- 
peased appetite, every morsel he can get of 
‘* European news.” Is it because what the 
English accuse him of is true, that he loves 
even to read about ‘‘a lord”? But the 
average Englishman does not care a straw 
about America, nor about what occurs in it ; 
perhaps because it has no ‘“‘ lord.” At any 
rate, you need not only patriotism, but im- 
agination, to be sure that your country is 
just as great as you believed it to be before 
you listened, in his own atmosphere, to an 
Englishman. But some day, rather to your 
own surprise, you drop down again on 
Capital Hill. Now you need all your imag- 
ination to resummon into vivid existence 
the England you left three thousand miles 
away. You have an impression again that, 
after all, the United States covers the globe, 
and the one important thing to be done at 
present is to elect a Speaker of the House 
of Representatives who will attend properly 
to the tariff question. 

Is it not a dream that you have been 
away at all? Randall, Cox, Carlisle—the 
same worn old names! Surely time has 
not moved a peg, nor the men, nor their 
minds, nor you, since 1876. 

Listen! Look into The Hvening Star, and 
how sure suddenly you are that neither Ger- 
many, nor France, nor toadying England 
itself, nor the ‘‘ royal family,” ‘ is all crea- 
tion.” 

To be sure you may have some slight 
doubts on the subject as applied.to Ran- 
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ead, ‘as well asa coinintianding 
nature. This is positively true of John 
Griffin Carlisle, of Kentucky, the youngest 
candidate. He lacks nearly two years of 
fifty, and looks to be ten years younger, 
He has a fine, strong head, with a broad, 
high brow, marked positively by keen per. 
ceptions and pronounced reasoning facul- 
ties, from which the heavy hair is thrown 
back freely and naturally. Eyebrows and 
features are strongly and clearly defined, 
His chin is marked inits prominence, and, 
like Mr. Randall’s, free from mustache or 
beard. His expression is at once strong, 
modestand kind. He is aself-educated man, 
paying for all he learned by what he earned 
by the labor of his hands, from a boy in 
the common school till he studied law at 
Covington as late as 1858. In this city he 
built upa large and successful law practice, 
from whence he was graduated to the 
lower house of the Kentucky Legislature, 
from whence he was elected to the State 
Senate in 1866. In 1871 he was elected 
Lieutenant Governor, serving until 1875, 
He was an alternate Presidential Elector 
at large for the state in 1876. He was 
elected to the Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth and 
Forty-seventh Congresses without opposi- 
tion, and in a brief period became a central 
figure onthe Democratic side of the House of 
Representatives. As a leading member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means he has 
been a potential power, urging his own 
ideas of revenue reform with great stress 
and eloquence. He stands in the front 
rank at the bar of Kentucky, and in ques- 
tions of political economy he is one of the 
masters of the House of Representatives. 
His speech on the tariff, last’ Winter, was 
one of the most potent of that memorable 
debate. The fact that he is primed to 
lead in an aggressive tariff debate the com- 
ing session has divided even the Democratic 
South, and is the one weak spot in his can- 
didacy. Personally Mr. Carlisle is a digni- 
fied but unassuming man, courteous and 
kindly in bearing, but a thorough Demo. 
crat in principle and in mode of life. 





Samuel Sullivan Cox, or ‘‘Sunset Cox,” 
as he is familiarly and affectionately called 
in Washington, inrememberance of a glow- 
ing word picture he once painted of a sun- 
set, is fifty-nine years of age, but in aspect 
is many years younger, if only because he 
has a school-boyish way of slouching about 
with his hands in his pockets and his 
mouth full of jokes. Besides, he is slightly 
below medium stature, and his slender 
figure carries out the idea of boyishness 
suggested by his face and manner. He 
has a high intellectual bead, regular 
features, dark hair, dark eyes, and a full 
mustache and chin beard. He is the joker 
and the wit of the House, one of its most 
marked irrepressible and attractive figures. 
In Congress, when moved to speak, which 
often happens, he has a way of meander- 
ing down the aisles, halting, usually with 
his hands in his pockets, before the desk. 
At once members from both sides begin to 
flock around him, sure of coming entertain- 
ment. Presently the wave of laughter 
starts, often rolling over the entire House— 
galleries and all—in pure uproariousness. 
But Mr. Cox is vastly more than a mere 
funny man. He is one of the minority of 
representatives, who spontaneously garnish 
their speeches with the treasures of litera- 
ture. He isa scholar, a writer, a poet im 
temperament, besides being « public man 
and a stanch Democrat. Many of his 
speeches intellectually reach a very high 
mark, and are justly famous. Samuel Sul- 
livan Cox was born at Zanesville, Obio, 
the son of Hon. Ezekial Taylor Cos, 
who was a member of the State Senate 
in 1832-83. His grandfather was #* 
general of the Revolution and # 
member of the Tenth Congress when 
he died. Mr, Cox’s mother was. the 
daughter of Samuel Sullivan, who was State 
Treasurer of Ohio in 1818. So much for 
his heredity. He was from. 
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Brown University in 1846, became alawyer, 
and Jeft the profession for journalism. In 
1853 Mr. Cox was owner and editor of the 
Columbus Statesman; but in 1855 he went 
to Peru as Secretary of Legation. In 1857 
he appeared for the first time a member of 
Congress, serving in the Thirty-fifth, Thirty- 
sixth and Tairty-seventh Congresses as a 
Democratic representative from Ohio. In 
1865 he became a resident of the city of 
New York, and in 1868 he reappeared a 
member of the Forty-first Congress, with a 
new constituency. He came to the Forty- 
second Congress having defeated Horace 
Greeley as an opposing candidate, also to 
the Forty-third to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of James Brooks, and has served 
continuously ever since. He was appointed 
Speaker pro tempore of the House June 7th, 
1876. During his nearly thirty years of 
public service Mr. Cox has held positions 
of importance on the most important com- 
mittees. He has been an unyielding foe to 
extravagance and jobbery in legislation, 
and an advocate of revenue reform. He 
originated and carried through to a suc- 
cessful passage the bill establishing the 
merciful Life-saving Service; and the 
greater part of the laborious work of draft- 
ing the census law was done by him while 
he was the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. He has long and very 
naturally wished to be the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and without 
doubt, should he be elected, would prove to 
be one of the most popular officers that 
ever occupied that exalted chair. In his 
candidacy Mr. Cox declares that he repre- 
sents the undivided Democratic Party; that, 
while he favors tax reduction, he depre- 
cates the pushing of tariff issues to the 
point that must split the party—as he main- 
tains both Carlisle and Randall are doing. 

Samuel J. Randall, perhaps personally 
the most conspicuous of the three canci- 
dates, is fifty-five years of age, and looks 
scarcely forty. He has a strong, handsome 
face, smooth as a boy’s, with no hint of 
beard or mustache, while the hair on his 
head is heavy, black and curling, touched 
here and there with its first faint drift of 
snow. Despite its suggestions of youth 
and cherubic smile, the face of Samuel J. 
Randall isas pronounced as his opinions. 
Its lines are remarkable for their keenness 
and strength. You perceive these attri- 
butes in the straight, bold line of the nose 
and the unyielding grip of the mouth, 
which is about as ‘‘ sot” at its corners as a 
mouth can be; as if it could ‘bite a nail” 
without serious effort, provided the kindly 
eyes above could refuse to relent. It is 
certainly the face of a man who has ‘‘a 
mind of his own” and a will—a strong, 
governing face, all the more governing that 
its dominant kindliness disarms antagon- 
ism. 


Samuel J. Randall is the son of Josiah 
Randall, a leading member of the Philadel- 
phia bar, who was prominent in Pennsyl- 
vanian politics and the personal friend of 
Clay, Dallas and Webster. Like father 
like son; thus, after receiving an aca- 
demic education, the records show that 
at avery early age Samuel J. Randall was 
«a member of the City Council and of the 
Pennsylvania State Senate. At the be- 
ginning of the Civil War he entered the 
Union Army, and was a volunteer soldier 
when elected to Congress. He took his seat 
as a nember of the House of Representa- 
tives in December, 1868, and by successive 
re-elections has been a member ever since, 
the oldest in consecutive service in the 
House of Representatives except his col- 
league, Mr. Kelley, who was elected in 1860. 
In the Thirty-eighth Congress Mr. Randall 
was a member of the Committee of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, ia the Thirty-ninth 
and Fortieth of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, in the Forty-first, Forty- 
second and Forty-third of the Committee on 
Appropriations; in the Forty-fourth he was 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and a member of the Committee on 
Rules; in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth he 
was ev officio Chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, and in the Forty-seventh he was a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and Chairman of Committee on Pub- 
lic Expenditures. On the 4th of December, 
1876, he was elected Speaker, to succeed Mr. 
‘Kerr, who died in August, 1876, and was re- 
elected Speaker of the Forty-fifth and Forty- 





sixth Congresses—an honorable and con- 
spicuous record. Now forthe third time 
he is a candidate for the distinguished 
honor of the Speakership of the House of 
Representatives. He brings to the contest 
unblemished honor and great personal pop. 
ularity. But an issue of measures, not of 
men, ismade by the Democratic Party be- 
tween Randall and Carlisle. The latter is 
for aggressive battle, to force further reduc- 
tion of the taxes, while Mr. Randall and his 
friends declare that it will be the suicide of 
Democracy to push the tariff issue now. 
That Ajax of Democrats, Senator Beck, of 
Kentucky, with a wave of his giant arm, ex- 
claims: ‘‘ Well what is a Democrat? I claim 
to be one. [have nothing against Sam Ran- 
dall—good fellow, fine organizer, bull-dog; 
but the Pennsylvania idea is bad Democ- 
racy. If it is good Democracy to advocate 
free rum, and free tobacco, while heaping 
up taxes on hats, blankets, clothes and the 
necessaries of life,then I am not a good 
Democrat, and Sam Randall is! I give 
Randall just 65 votes; no more.” 

Meanwhile, before you read this state- 
ment, which took in the wide horizon with 
mighty sweep, time will have denied or 
verified it. Each man of the three be- 
lieves he is sure of it—the Speakership. 
But, strange to tell, in more than one in- 
stance, each particular man counts the 
same man as surely his. Randall is sure 
of the vote of more than one man that Car- 
lisle is just as sure of. Next Monday only 
can decide which man has the most 
friends. 

Wasutneron, D. C., Nov. 29th, 1883, 
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COMMUNION WITH GOD. 


SUBJECTIVE YOGA. 





BY KESHUB OHUNDER SEN. 





Vedantic. During this period we find the 
Hindu mind retreating from external na- 
ture into the inner world. Not observation, 
but introspection, not the objective but the 
subjective is now the watchword of Aryan 
theology. The child has gradually passed 
into adolescence and youth, and entered 
the domain of thought. The Rishi is no 
longer impulsive and poetical, but sedate 
and philosophical. His spontaneous God- 
consciousness has developed into reflective 
God-consciousness. He has done with the 
outside world. He has gathered all the ma- 
terials furnished by the senses. Now he 
must philosophize and reflect. He must 
now account for his faith. He must convert 
his religion into theology. Accordingly we 





find in the second period elaborate and 
thoughtful treatises on the nature and at- 
tributes of God, known as the Upanishads. 
| These Upanishads are also called the Ve- 
danta, the anta or end of the Vedas. In 
other words they are an exposition of the 
true scope and meaning of the Vedas. 
They are the philosophy of the Vedic re- 


ligion. We no longer see the Vedic Rishi 
adoring and magnifying the objects 
in Nature, and reverently singing 


| their merits. We now see the Vedantic 
sage absorbed in contemplation and culti- 
vating the deepest communion with the 
| Supreme Spirit, with closed eyes. The 
| Vedic poet was all objective; external 
nature was his road to Deity. The Vedant- 
ist is all subjective; his way to the Unseen 
lies through the depths of his inner nature, 
His is the higher order of yoga; nay, his is 
yoga, strictly so called; for he seeks no ex- 
ternal medium or help, and wholly with- 
draws from matter. He simply unites 
spirit with Spirit, the little self with the 
Great Self. Like his Vedic forefather, he, 
too, has his errors. If the Vedic worshiper 
sometimes ran too far toward Nature- 
worship, the Vedantic philosopher is at 
times carried away by extreme subjectivity 
into the vortex of pantheism. And as we 
have expounded and justified the essence of 
the objective yoga of the Vedas, so is it 
possible to vindicate the true essence of the 
subjective yoga of the Vedanta. Let us 
proceed to unravel the mystery of this inner 
communion and drag into light what really 
transpires in the cousciousness of the sub- 
jective yogi. 

He who seeks this higher communion 
with the Divine Spirit and desires to be 
one with him retires from the din and 
bustle, the temptations and fears of the 





Tue Vedic period was followed by the’ 


world, and gives himself up to solitude and 
silence. Fromall sensible objects and from 
all temporal thoughts and cares he tries to 
draw his heart away, that he may, by per- 
fect concentration, fix his atttention im- 
movably in the Eternal Spirit. By continued 
watcbfulness and struggle he gradually 
becomes master of himself, and rigidly con- 
trols all his thoughts and desires. He finds 
that desire is his great enemy and self the 
formidable partition wall which separates 
him from his God. Every impure wish in 
his heart hinders concentration; and the 
pride of self ever and anon proves a dis- 
turbing element. Self-will is the arch- 
enemy of communion; and this he tries to 
annihilate. In objective yoga matter is the 
great obstruction; as soon as that is re- 
moved the soul and Divinity become one. 
In subjective yoga self is the impediment; 
remove that and man is one with 
God. This self-abnegation is not 
merely self-denial or asceticism in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. It is not merely the 
renunciation of carnal pleasures and tem- 
poral enjoyments. It is not even the highest 
form of poverty. It is not mere sackcloth 
and ashes. It issomething more. The sac- 
rifice it enjoins is far more radical and deep. 
It is the sacrifice, not of self-interest or sel- 
fishness or self-glorification or self-indulg- 
ence, but of self itself. The yogi hates self 
as an abomination and an evil in itself. He 
would lay the ax at the root, and is not 
content with lopping off the branches of the 
tree of corruption. Anger, lust, covetous- 
ness, pride, envy, worldliness—all these he 
would put away because they obstruct his 
devotion and concentration and turn him 
away from the Supreme. But in doing so 
his modus operandi is of a singularly radical 
type. His process is not to destroy each 
passion by moral struggle and warfare, but 
to root out self, the origin of all evil, by 
spiritual absorption in the Higher Self. 
Instead of confronting single foes 
and vanquishing special vices, he goes 
valiantly into the very heart of the enemy’s 
citadel, and tries to overthrow it complete- 
ly. His ethics is not negative and destruc- 
tive, but positive and constructive. His 
ideal of moral and spiritual perfection is 
not No-sin, No-sensuality, No-worldliness, 
No-pride, but positive Godliness. Heseeks 
not retirement from the world, but admis- 
sion into Heaven. He will have no other 
salvation than the absorption of I, mine, 
and me in the Godhead. And this absorp- 
tion he endeavors to bring about by con- 
stant contemplation. So thoroughly does 
he concentrate his attention in the reality of 
the Infinite Spirit that his little unreal self 
gradually wanes and fades away, like the 
borrowed and reflected radiance of the 
moon before the rising sun. When the real 
comes the unreal disappears, It is quite 
clear now that there is no power in self, but 
it is of God; no wisdom, no love, no holi- 
ness, but it is Divine. Everything belongs to 
the Supreme Self, nothing to the human self. 
Therefore self isnot. The yoga feels this 
and becomes profoundly conscious of his 
own unreality. It is no dead dogma with 
him, but a living experience of his soul. The 
more he realizes the Infinite the more is he 
impressed with his own nothingness. Find- 
ing nothing in self which is his, and finding 
everything real in self—such as power, 
truth and goodness—to be wholly God’s or 
rather an emanation from God, he is lost in 
the ‘One only without a second.” Thus 
he altogether ignores and denies self. He 
began with a sort of dual consciousness, re- 
alizing two factors uf thought, the finite 
self and the Infinite Self, but in the course 
of progressive meditation he sinks one fac- 
tor in the other and is lost in unity. Here 
is no delusion, but a positive fact, which the 
psychology of the soul has in all ages ac- 
knowledged and attested. 
THE Himaayas, 
la Baatee R: 


A SUBTERRANEAN Coptic church of the fifth 
century, with many inscriptions, was recently 
discovered by the French archwological scholar 
Maspero,the director of the Museum at Bulak, 
on the site of the ancient Thebes, These inscrip- 
tions are written on white stones with red ink, 
and are mostly well-preserved. The largest is 
one of 300 lines ayainst the Monophysites, writ- 
ten in the Theban dialéct. Another contains a 
declaration of Oyril of Alexandria against 
Nestorius. The whole interior is covered with 
addresses to different saints in the Coptic, 





Greek and Syrian languages. 


THE ARCHBISHOP PURCELL 
CASE, 





BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 


Tue full decision of the District Court, in 

the remarkable suit growing out of the fi- 

nancial failure of the late Archbishop Pur- 

cell, has just been published. The excep- 

tional character of the case as to the prin- 

ciples, civil and ecclesiastical, and the 

immense amount of money involved in it 

is already known, Of the trial itself, which 

was conducted by no less than thirteen of 

the most eminent lawyers, with our Govern- 

or-elect Hoadly at their head, and which 

tan On through nearly three months, noth- 

ing need be said. Although the suit is 

likely to be transferred by appeal to the 

Supreme Court of the state, the decision 

now reached (one of marked thoroughness 
and ability) will be studied with interest 
by all who have watched the civil proceed- 
ings thus far. Whether the highest tribu- 
nal ot our commonwealth will confirm 
as correct at any point, the conclusions 
reached, should such appeal be made, re- 
mains to be seen, 

The decision, as given, determines, first 
of all, the nature of the title vested in a 
Catholic bishop as the legal representative 
of the various congregations and religious 
organizations within his diocese. It is 
held that the deeds investing him with 
such title, though absolute on their face, are, 
in fact, a trust, and that the character and 
extent of such trust may be determined by 
circumstantial evidence, inthe absence of 
any legal document explaining and defining 
it. Wherever a bishop receives a title io 
the property of a congregation, ora religious 
body of any sort connected with the Catho- 
lic Church, within his diocese, although he 
becomes in form the owner, he is regarded 
in fact merely the administrator of such 
property, so far as the interests of the 
Church in it extend. The language of the 
Plenary Council of Baltimore defines the re- 
lation in these words: ‘‘ No church shall be 
erected or consecrated in the future unless it 
be given over by deed for divine worship and 
the use of the faithfui to the bishop in whose 
diocese it is to be erected.” The bishops, 
it is decreed by this Council, are ‘‘to take 
to themselves the fullest administration of 
property, in the presence of the civil power, 
in order that they may provide to have all 
things done according to the direction of eccle- 
siastical laws.” And it is further provided 
that every bishop shell make a will, ap- 
pointing some other bishop as his heir, in 
order that he, in turn, may surrender to the 
successor of the dead bishop all property 
which has come to himself by right of this in- 
heritance.” These positive definitions, 
though of legal force in ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals only, are regarded ly the Court, in 
this case, as adequate evidence in regard 
both to the fact of a trust, thus conferred, 
and to the objects and extent of such trust. 
This authority is the more freely conceded 
because it was strongly confirmed during 


the trial by the interpretations of a number 


of expert persons, bishops and teachers, oc- 
cupying positions of prominence in the 
Catholic Church. 

Nor is this position invalidated in the 
judgment of the Court by the fact that the 
several congregations in the papal com- 
munion are not incorporated under state 
law, as are other religious congregations in 
Ohio. In some cases the priest in charge 
conducts the affairs of the particular con- 
gregation by himself as the servant or 
representative of the bishop; in others, 
trustees are chosen by each congregation, to 
be associated with the priest in such case, 
but vested with no authority independently 
of the bishop. It appeared in evidence 
that most of the organizations whose title 
to their sanctuaries was called into question 
in this suit were accustomed to conduct 
their own financial affairs in their own way, 
undér general permission given them by 
the Archbishop, although the title to what- 
ever they owned was legally vested in him. 
In the sight of the canonical law, it isa 
potestas delegata which is thus exercised on 
the part of both the bishop and the repre- 
sentatives of the particular congregation ; 
a power first committed to him in virtue of 
his office, and then by him intrusted to 
them to be exercised as in his judgment the 
interests of the congregation and of the 





Church at large may require. 
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In this remarkable suit all the vcclesias- 
tical property within the diocese, amount- 
ing to more than two hundred tracts or lots 
of land, together with the buildings erected 
upon them, and valued at nearly two 
millions of dollars, was involved. But by 
consent of counsel, fourteen of these pieces 
of property were selected as best fitted to 
test the issues of law and equity raised in 
the case. An exception to the general rule 
just defined was made by the Court in 
each instance where the evidence showed 
that Bishop Purcell had assisted any con- 
gregation by gift or loan from the general 
fund in his possession—the fund which 
was created by the deposits of the creditors 
who had instituted this suit. It was held 
that all such moneys were received by him 
asa private trust, and in his individual 
capacity only; that they were not to be 
used for the benefit of the Church, as 
if they constituted a charitable fund, 
or a fund for the propagation of the 
faith; and that any congregation which 
had borrowed such moneys, or had received 
them even as a gift, was therefore bound 
to return them with interest to the assignee 
for the benefit of the creditors. This is an 
important aspect of the decision, since it is 
impossible to account for the disappear- 
ance of the immense sum involved without 
supposing that large amounts were not 
merely loaned, but also given to various 
religious enterprises in which the zealous 
Archbishop had become interested. Whether 
the sums thus given can ever be adequately 
traced, or could be regained from those 
who received them, is, in most instances, 
very doubtful. Yet itis an important ele- 
ment in the case to have the principle rec- 
ognized that, in all such bestowment upon 
others of what was not his own to give, 
Bishop Purcell was violating the trust im- 
posed in him, and those who had profited 
by his improper generosity are, in law, 
accountable for all that they received. 

The following are the words of the deci- 
sion on this point: 


“Weare of opinion that Archbishop Purcell 
held the said churches and other properties we 
have been considering in trust for chari- 
table uses ; and by the laws of Ohio, as admin- 
istered in her Courts of Chancery, said trust will 
be upheld and said property protected for said 
uses, and is not subject to sale by the assignee 
as the individual property of the Archbishop. 
As to one (or possibly two) of said churches, in 
the opinion ofa majority of the Court, the 
Archbishop or his brother has advanced money 
which has not been repaid. In such cases there 
should be an account; and whatever has been 
thus advanced should with interest be recovered 
by the assignee.” 

It was also held that all general proper- 
ties within the diocese owned in form 
by the Archbishop—such as cemeteries and 
schools and the cathedral—were trusts, sub- 
ject to the exception just stated. So far as 
it could be shown that any of the deposits 
of creditors had passed over into such gen- 
eral properties, as was found in several in- 
stances to be the fact, such loans or gifts 
could be regained by the assignee. As 
loans they were liens on the property pur- 
chased or benefited by them. As gifts they 
were unlawful, because they were not in- 
trusted for any such purpose, and because 
they belonged in equity not to the prelate, 
but to those who had placed them in his 
hands. It was therefore decided asto the 
cathedral—a very expensive and valuable 
part of the property of the diocese—that 
though the Bishop held it in trust, ‘‘ what- 
ever had been advanced toward it by him 
or his brother of their own moneys—or 
moneys under their control, and not ex- 
pressly given by others for that object, 
should be refunded with interest, and the 
assignee is entitled to recover it, and there 
should be an account to ascertain what 
that amount is.” 

The same rule of equity is applied to the 
cathedral school, to the orphan asylum 
founded by the Archbishop, to the Theo- 
logical Seminary, which owed its existence 
to his benefactions, and generally to all 
diocesan property into which it could be 
shown that the moneys intrusted to the 
prelate or his brother had passed. None of 
this property could be seized by the as- 
signee and made available toward the meet- 
ing of the claims of creditors, simply be- 
cause the Archbishop held the title; but 
such claims constituted a legitimate lien 
upon the property so far as it could be made 





to appear that the funds of creditors had 
been used to procure or improve it. In the 
case of the St. Joseph cemetery, it was held 
that the Archb'shop had, by his purchase of 
it, become the absolute owner; and, conse- 
quently, that so much of the cemetery as had 
not been sold to other parties for purposes 
of burial was properly in the hands of 
the assignee, and might be taken and sold 
by him for the payment of the claims of the 
creditors in this suit. 

Where special assurances had been given 
by the Bishop or his brother that the entire 
property of the diocese might be regarded 
as pledged for the payment of the loans 
obtained, it was held that all such pledges 
were invalid in law, because this property 
was not in their hands for any such pur- 
pose, and because they had no official au- 
thority to make contracts of this class. The 
Archbishop was not ‘‘a corporation sole,” 
nor could he act in any such capacity; the 
business of borrowing and lending money 
did not come within his province as a pre- 
late. It was in evidence that the canons of 
the Church forbid this kind of business to 
be done by an ecclesiastic. Hence those 
who loaned money on the basis of such 
assurances have no legal redress. ‘‘ A debt 
arising out of a business he was by canon 
law expressly forbidden to engage in can- 
not be a debt contracted in discharge of his 
(ecclesiastical) trust; nor does it help it by 
saying that, as the supreme head of the 
diocese, and having full legislative and ad- 
ministrative powers therein, . . . he had 
the sole power of determining what con- 
tracts or what debts came within the scope 
of his authority.” 

These words leave room for no other con- 
clusion than that Archbishop Purcell and 
his brother, to whom this financial enter- 
prise was chiefly intrusted, were guilty of 
an enormous violation of the trust imposed 
in them by the three or four thousand cred- 
itors whose rights to the diocesan property 
this suit was instituted to establish. It was, 
in a word, an immense defalcation. The 
enterprise was wholly contrary to canon 
law; yet for more than thirty years. it was 
carried on, until the aggregate claims 
amounted, principal and interest, to nearly 
four millions of dollars. And for this vast 
sum the creditors have no financial returns 
excepting so far as portions of it are shown 
to have been expended on diocesan proper- 
ty in general, as loaned or given to individ- 
ual congregations. How far the effort may 
be pushed to ascertain the amount of such 
specific appropriations, or to collect what is 
declared to be due from these several 
sources, time will determine. But on the 
best showing possible, the sums thus re- 
funded will be only a fragment of the debt. 
The astonishing fact will remain that mil- 
lion after million has been swallowed up in 
some unknown vortex, from which nothing 
will ever return. 

One cannot refrain from raising the in- 
quiry in regard to the uses madeof this 
enormous aggregate. The lips of the Arch- 
bishop and of his brother are sealed by 
death. Their private correspondence and 
memoranda are not accessible tothe public, 
and the truth will never be known from 
these sources. These sums were not wasted 
for private advantage, for the parties to 
whom they were intrusted died in poverty. 
They were not given away to personal 
friends; they were not all expended with- 
in this present diocese, for all the property 
of the diocese, at a fair Valuation, represents 
less than half the debt. The accumulations 
of interest due above interest received, 
were probably great; yet this difference will 
hardly account for any large moiety of the 
loss. Is it not an almost irresistible infer- 
ence that much of the money was given 
to neighboring dioceses, or to the prop- 
agation of the faith in other regions—per- 
hapsin other countries thanour own? The 
melting away, in the hands of two men, of 
such a sum as $8,651,842, in such a space 
of time and in such connections, seems 
unaccountable on any other supposition. 


What the parties could have been think- 
ing of, through all this procedure, it is hard 
to surmise. That they did not themselves 
realize the extent of their default is ob- 
vious from the fact that they at first re- 
ported the claim as about half a million 
above the assets, and proposed to pay it in 
installments, pledging, meanwhile, the prop- 
erty of the diocese—which they had no 











legal right to pledge—as collateral security. 
But they must have long known that their 
debts far exceeded their assets, and could 
not have failed to anticipate the painful 
day of reckoning which at last came. Their 
only reasonable hope of deliverance must 
have rested in the expectation that gener- 
ous gifts and legacies to the Church would 
flow in providentially to help them through ; 
and their only comfort must have lain inthe 
assurance that the money, though lost to 
them, had been expended for the good of 
the Church. It is but just to the dead 
prelate to say that he is regarded by most 
as having been largely ignorant of what 
was going on—his brother bearing the 
more immediate and fearful responsibility. 
Yet there is little doubt that the public dis- 
closure when it came, followed as it was by 
his retirement from office under deep 
shadow, and his seclusion in the convent of 
Saint Martin until his death, had much to 
do with his paralytic prostration and his 
sad demise. 

Whether his successor, the elect-Arch- 
bishop Elder, will be able to inaugurate any 
scheme for the relief of these creditors is 
a problem yet to be determined. Many of 
them are servants, mechanics, farmers, 
widows, aged people, who confidently 
placed their all in this ‘‘ bag with holes,” 
and are now left in great destitution. So 
far as their money was used for the benefit 
of the diocese, or of the Church at large, it 
seems but just that it should be assumed 
and paid by the multitudo fidelium. Yet 
how can even the interest on such a sum, 
amounting to a quarter of a million an- 
nually, be met by any species of public 
contribution? Still more, how can the 
entire Church in this country pay back this 
enormous principal? And yet, the good 
name of American Catholicism seems to be 
inextricably involved; and it is hard to see 
how these creditors can be suffered to lose 
a sum so vast through the maladministra- 
tion of one of the most eminent Romish 
prelates on the continent, without the in- 
curring of deep denominational disgrace. 
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THE DETROIT CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN‘S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 





BY A MASOULINE OBSERVER. 


I aM somebody’s husband, and in that 
relation attended the Convention. Call me 
Mr. Arabella Jones, and you will not be 
much astray. In Cuba my friends assume 
the last names of their wives; and in the 
next decade I expect not only to lose my 
first name, asI have now done, but also 
my last name, and to be changed from 
Joseph John Jones to Mr. Arabella Brown, 
my wife’s mother’s family name having 
been Brown. If, with my perplexing loss 
of personal identity, I could also part with 
some fifty pounds weight—call it circum- 
ference—I would fold my hands in thankful 
resignation to the new order of things. 

But it is in no mood of mere trifling that 
I recall those illuminated days at Detroit. 
I feel myself to be privileged beyond most 
of my race in being born in an age and in 
a land where woman, for the first time in 
the long ages, is claiming and receiving her 
rightful position under the nation’s laws and 
in its social customs; and I am further 
favored by being in the current of these 
twentieth century spirits who believe in 
and are acting out one of the central and 
essential ideas of the Christ life, that the 
woman is the equal with man before God, 
and, therefore, rightfully also before the 
community. It has been my great hap- 
piness to have had the honor of meeting 
with many or most of these distinguished 
ladies, who have been imperatively called 
by the inward conviction and led on by 
the manifestation of their remarkable 
ability to service in public assemblies; and I 
here record my impression, that, so far 
from their losing by their public efforts 
anything of what we admire as true woman- 
ly delicacy, refinement and gentleness of 
character and manner, I think them to be 
distinguished beyond most of their sex in 
these characteristics. 

Highly as I appreciated the leaders of tie 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union be- 
fore, I confess to astonishment at the De- 
troit meetings. From my youth more or 
less connected with public meetings or cor- 





poration boards, I have never seen any more 
ably corducted than was this convention 
by the President of the W. C. T. U. I 
indorse the opinion of those who affirm 
that the House of Representatives at 
Washington has not in our time been more 
effectively presided over than was this 
meeting. I question if any continuous 
series of public meetings was ever more 
closely, and yet gently, kept to its objects. 
And not only so, but I did not hear a single 
erratic individual intruding herself on the 
meeting, as is mostly the case in such as- 
semblies. I recall scarcely an address or 
communication that was not closely to the 
point, and few that were not felt to be too 
short rather than too long. A reporter pres- 
ent, who had lately made notes for a na- 
tional assembly, said that it far exceeded, in 
these respects, any meetings of men for 
which he had ever reported. 

I was surprised to see that, while the 
large room was singularly defective in 
acoustic properties, nearly all who spoke 
from the platform made their voices carry 
excellently over the assembly. 

The discussions were brief and closely 
to the points before them. I would that 
our legislative assemblies were all as well 
conducted. 

When I saw how systematic was the di- 
vision of the Union into departments, how 
able were the heads of each, how intense 
was their devotion each to their several 
objects, and how strong their religious 
faith, I no longer wondered at the results 
in Iowa, Ohio, and elsewhere; nor shall | 
wonder at any outcome in the future from 
this movement. 

Was it not sentimental? There was much 
of refined and ethical sentiment, but mar- 
velously little of sentimentality. The ex- 
quisite taste and tact of the leaders seemed 
to make the enthusiasm stop just short of 
aught that could become the subject of 
ridicule. Ido not think that the cari- 
caturist of Puck or Punch could have much 
employment for his pen or pencil there. 

Any one who went to this meeting to see 
fanatics must have been wofully disap- 
pointed. I did not see one extravagant 
perscn or hear one unseemly utterance. 
The ladies were, in large part, married 
women, who had brought up families, and 
who were now comparatively released 
from urgent home cares—refined, digni- 
fied, comely, matronly women, incapable 
of any action offensive to good taste. With 
them were some who, without families, 
were devoting their talents—genius would 
be the word for afew of both classes—to 
the cause of humanity. Their religion 
keeps them unspotted from the world, to 
visit, in the most effectual way possible, 
the fatherless and the widow. 

For one I have little anxiety and much 
confidence as to the future of this move- 
ment. With three thousand societies, em- 
bracing nearly 100,000 members, and ex- 
tending into every state and territory of our 
Union, as well as through Canada, admira- 
bly officered, full of quiet but irrepressible 
enthusiasm, restrained by social and intel 
lectual education, I know nothing within 
the range of their objects, which their tact, 
talent, energy and fervor may not accom- 
plish. Not seldom in the extremities of war 
women have fought for their homes and 
been called heroines for it. Not a few in 
this army have suffered in their nearest re- 
lationships in life by the course of the liq- 
uor traffic; and well may the liquor dealers 
again, and often, say that they dread 
‘* these women-soldiers” more than all the 
politicians in the land. 

And if this be so, while, in common with 
idiots, paupers and lunatics, they cannot 
vete, what will be the result in the public 
weal when they protect public morals by 
the ballot? I say when. Their vote is com- 
ing; for it cannot long be denied when they 
call for it. In school-elections they already 
largely have it here and in England. In 
Wyoming, my friend,Gov. Hoyt,assures me 
that not one of the predicted evils have 
shown themselves from the vote of women. 
They accept no public office, save, as in 
Eastern and English communities, that of 
school directors or supervisors. 

As long before Spring a few birds face 
the cold winds and give us advance notes 
of the coming season, so was this Conven- 
tion the advance note of the chorus of the 
twentieth century, when the Christ-life 
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shall have developed out of rigid dogma 
into the abundant fruitage of the seed sown 
in Galilee; when Christian, and not anti- 
Christian evolution shall have evolved a 
higher individual, social and national life; 
when the standard of morals of the past 
centuries shall be replaced by those which 
this Convention boldly claims as the only 
true standard, the same for men as for 
women; when a woman before the com- 
munity, as before God, shall stand as the 
gladly acknowledged equal of man; when 
the W. C. T. U. having, like the anti-slavery 
societies, accomplished their objects, shall 
for like cause be disbanded; and when the 
founders of this New Republic shall be 
sainted, without martyrdom, thenonly can 
be fairly estimated the history, of the most 
essential kind, which this W. C. T. U. is 
creating. 

Am I romancing in my anticipations as I 
regretfully leave the spirited finale of their 
Saturday night meeting? Then were the 
leaders of the anti-slavery cause romantic 
in my childhood. I can afford to hope as 
much for the doom of alzohol slavery as 
they hoped for the doom of chattel human 
slavery. 

Such are the thoughts that passed through 
the contemplative mind of Mr. Arabella 
Brown, as he satin the National Conven- 
tion of the W. C. T. U. (for short ‘*‘ the al- 
phabet society”), as effectually suppr2ssed, 
as to the privilege of speaking, as his wife, 
Arabella Brown, would have been in an old 
school orthodox conference meeting. Since 
he was bottled up there, he asks, as a char- 
ity, a fairly equal chance with his further 
evolved sisters, of admission for his lucu- 
brations in the columns of the ever-genial 
and progressive INDEPENDENT. 
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THE IMMOVABLE KINGDOM. 
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“ Wherefore we, receiving a kingdom which cannot 
be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve 
God acceptably with reverence and godly fear,”—HE. 
BREWS xii, 28. 





EveryYTHING which has occurred, if signal in 
itself, derives added majesty from the perma- 
nence of its duration. Men measure it instinc- 
tively against the briefness of their own transi- 
tory life and find in it thus a certain august and 
memorable dignity. It is so even with the ob- 
jects of Nature. The mountain is itself majestic, 
not merely by reason of its vast proportion, of 
its sky-seeking summit, but by reason of the 
centuries which have passed before it and around 
it, leaving it unchanged, especially if it be a 
mighty headland jutting out into the seas, meet- 
ing and yet repulsing the incessant attack of 
their waves upon it. It thus impresses us with 
the majesty of enduring and unwasting strength. 
The very stars of night shine with a more ma- 
jestic luster because we know that in all the 
generations of the history of men upon the carth 
they have stood and have shined in an effulgence 
knowing no cessation and no abatement. And 
man seeks to give something of this majesty to 
the works of his own hands by a natural and 
continual impulse, and to make that which is 
dear to him endure as long as possible on the 
earth; and sometimes in a degree he is able to 
accomplish his purpose. There is a majesty 
connected with the monuments of the past 
which can belong to no recent structures of 
man, however graceful and elaborate these may 
be. Ihave not seen pyramids, but every trav- 
eler reports the same impression of the dignity 
which belongs to those mighty structures that 
have seen the passage of more than forty centu- 
ries of time. And so the great ruins of Luxor 
or Karnak have an added majesty from the fact 
that they date back to the day of Moses, or be- 
fore, to the day of Abraham. They seem to link 
the far separated ages of history together by their 
very presence, And so it is with the Pantheon at 
Rome, or with the Coliseum, or with the great 
arches of the Claudian Aqueduct; so it is with 
any structure which has continued long upon the 
earth, The modern structure, no matter how 
men have gilded and embellished it, which has 
been built within a few years, or a few genera- 
tions, seems commonplace and trivial in compar- 
ison. So men have sought to put their highest 
visions of beauty, or the portraits of their no- 
blest persons, into stone or bronze that these 
might continue. A little girl, walking the other 
day amid the ruina of Athens, putting her hand 
on the knee of a colossal statue of some warrior 
of the past, said naturally and simply, “ he who 
made this did not think that I, a little girl from 
America, should be patting this knee after two 
thousand years.” No; but he did mean that that 
should continue, if it might,two thousand years, 
and that, by reason of its age, it should give an 











impression of dignity and majesty to all who 
then should see it. So we put our statue of 
Washington into bronze that it may continue 
when edifices have fallen, when cities have been 
changed ; that it may continue to the end of time 
unwasted and unworn. And so we stand before 
that ancient obelisk in the Park in New York, 
whose hieroglyphics have been deciphered within 
this century, whose hieroglyphics in their un- 
known significance were stamped upon it ao 
many ages before Christ, in a certain wondering 
awe. The very antiquity causes a spell, acting 
upon our imagination. It has apparently all the 
majesty of the past concentrated upon it. 

We should naturally anticipate, I think, that 
human kingdoms would possess this permanence 
and, by reason of it, would be able to affect 
men’s minds, and to make an impression of awe 
on account of their age. They are so necessary ; 
they are often so determined by the lines of 
rivers and of mountains; they are incorporeal 
and not subject to the waste of water and of 
earthquake shocks, and yet they have in them so 
much of life and power and are so necessary to 
the welfare of man, that it would seem proba- 
ble that they would endure for long periods of 
time. And yet, as a matter of fact, they do not. 
No kingdom of Europe is more than six or 
eight hundred years old. The diadems that are 
worn at coronations are more ancient than the 
dynasties. There are single houses standing in 
Vienna, or Paris, or Rome, which were stand- 
ing long before the Bourbons or the Hapsburgs 
had been known in history. 

I talked, a few years ago, witha cultivated and 
venerable Frenchman still in the vigor of his 
mind, and with almost the youthful ardor of his 
heart remaining undimished, who was born in 
the reign of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, 
who had seen, although in his childhood and 
when he did not understand the significance of 
things, the first Revolution, the execution of 
king and queen, the Reign of Terror, the Con- 
sulate of ‘Napoleon, the Restoration of the Bour- 
bons, the Revolution of 1830, and all changes 
which have. followed since, within the life-time 
of one man still in the full activity of his powers, 

When I preached my first Thanksgiving ser- 
mon in this church, 37 years ago, Louis Phillippe 
was on the throne of France, and apparently 
established there at least for all the term of his 
life, and was likely to transmit the crown to his 
children afterward. By his sagacity, by his 
skillful diplomacy, by his command of the 
treasury and army it seemed as if his power 
was assured ; and six years after that day Louis 
Napoleon was Emperor of the French, Ten years 
ago that Emperor died in exile in England and 
for thirteen years France, as you know, has been 
a Republic. 

At that time, thirty-seven years ago, Fer- 
dinand I was Emperor of Austria; Metter- 
nich was his minister; Hungary was a subject 
province, Lombardy and Venetia were so, 
equally. In Italy, then, Sardinia and Tuscany, 
Naples and the Papal States divided the kingdom 
and unity seemed impossible, ‘The Papal 
authority was established, and seemed as thor- 
oughly established as the Apennines, as certain 
to continue as the Tiber or the sea. Now they 
have all been wiped away, as the child with its 
wet sponge wipes the figures from the slate, and 
the little kingdom of Sardinia has become the 
mistress of Italy, all Italy unified under the 
representative of that monarchy. At that time 
Nicholas was Emperor of Russia, Isabella I was 
Queen of Spain; and their names immediately 
recall to us the vast changes, sweeping and 
erratic, which have taken place in the world 
since that day. 

Taxis was as true in ancient times as it is in 
modern times. We did not always recognize the 
fact; and the recognition of this constitutes the 
background against which these words of the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews are to be 
set. Already the Egyptian splendor had fallen 
into the dust, already the Jewish state had been 
overrun, conquered and trampled into a bloody 
mire beneath the Roman legions, already the 
Jewish Church, ancient as it was, had become 
to this man obsolete; Phenicia and Carthage 
born in commerce, rich in manufacture, skillful 
in industry, were already things of the past, 
The independence, the art and the com- 
merce were matters of record; or matters to 
be studied in school rather than matters 
of present and powerful concern on the 
earth. The Roman Empire continued; and we 
are accustomed to say, perhaps, that it seemed 
eternal to those who were embraced within it 
as citizens or subjects. This was not true; the 
Roman Empire already was shaken with a strange 
and wide ruin. It seemed, indeed, as if the power 
of the Emperor was universal on the earth, as if 
the Roman Senate forever, by its legions, would 
conquer every barbarous tribe or every civilized 

people whom their march might anywhere dis- 
cover, a8 if the Roman galleys, with their iron 
beaks, could crush all opposition on the sea, as if 
the Empire was to remain as steadfast as the 
planet. Already the imperial authority was pass- 
ing rapidly from hand to hand ; ten emperors after 
Tiberius in the space of sixty years, sixty-eight 
emperors after the birth of Christ, until the bar- 
barian was seated on the Roman throne, with an 
average of about seven years each, although some 


of them, of course, far surpassed that in the 
period of their reign. There was already ap- 
prehension at Rome. Literature hasa certain 
sad and deprecatory tone in it as of firm expec- 
tation ; and one of the most striking things in 
the history of the human mind is, I think, the 
importance which there was attached by that 
haughty, conquering, military and political 
people to signs which would to us be the merest 
trifle--not worth a moment’s consideration. 
There was a spirit of fear that appeared in 
the Roman Empire, as Plutarch and Tacitus tell 
us, a8 to what was to come in the future; and 
he who wrote the words of our text shared that 
expectation of instability. He saw the great- 
ness and majesty of the Empire that then was, 
its immense military strength, its Vast pecu- 
niary resources, rotting thirty years or there- 
abouts after the death of Christ, and while the 
Empire seemed at its highest strength; and, 
though he saw the procession of kingly and im- 
perial pageants, in the past hesaw how ruin re- 
turned upon the mighty empires and kingdoms, 
and he expected ruin to come on the mighty 
Empire of Rome; and that because it had se- 
cretly working beneath it and within it the same 
law cf constant change which was the only 
constant thing he saw. And so it was that he 
wrote these words: ‘“‘ Wherefore we, receiving a 
kingdom which cannot be moved, let us have 
grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably 
with reverence and godly fear.” 

Certainly here is one of the great 
thoughts of the world; it wasa thought at 
that time perfectly new in the world ; Noman had 
reached the conception,except Him of Nazareth, 
of a kingdom universal in the earth and immu- 
table in its nature and eternal in its continu- 
ance. Does it seem to you a mere poetic 
thought? It was a thought which revealed at the 
time immense practical power and whose influ- 
ence on the minds of those to whom it was com- 
municated was immediate and vast. It is a 
thought into the inheritance of which we are 
fallen, because Christianity comes to us in our 
cradles. It is a thought familiar to us, because 
it comes to us from the past life and letters of 
the world ; but it was a thought at that time as 
strange and unfamiliar as the choir of angels 
singing in the midnight skies over Bethlehem. 
If any suppose that to have been an illusion, I 
match it against these words of the writer to the 
Hebrews, and say this is the grander marvel of 
the two, Of course, there can be no doubt with 
us or any of us, as to what was the kingdom to 
which he referred, It did not appear a kingdom 
at all to the world outside the small circle of dis- 
ciples. As well speak of a tent in the desert as a 
palace ; as well speak of a boat rocking oarless on 
the Mediterrranean as a vast floating island, with 
cities and institutions upon it, as speek to them 
of the little circles of Christian disciples as con- 
stituting a kingdom; but they did. Though 
hidden from the world, that kingdom was cvi- 
dent and illustrious to him; it was the kingdom 
of those who were the disciples of the Master 
whom the Roman power seemed to have crushed, 
but who had risen again into the heavens ; and it 
shared his immutability who was its head, It 
was a kingdom of souls, not a kingdom marked 
out by any territorial line. His truth was ite 
treasure and its great instrument for the exten- 
sion of its boundaries in the earth ; love on earth, 
which was iuspired toward him, was its bond of 
union—a love keener, higher, profounder, more 
enduring than any love of patriotic conviction. 
His law was its universal, perennial rule; its 
standard and symbol was the Cross ; and the Spirit 
ot God sent forth by its Head was its directing 
and illuminating powcr. Therefore there could 
come to it no other head than He who had suffered 
on earth and been rapt into the glory of the skies, 
and who was there in front of and before the 
mind of this disciple in the splendor in which 
John saw him in the Apocalyps. There could 
come to him no other law, and no revision, or 
emendation, or enlargement of the law which 
had been given, The Roman jurisprudence was 
gradually being changed and extended from the 
simple rules of the Twelve Tables into the vast 
and multitudinous jurisprudence of Justinian, 
and which was itself a reduction into order and 
form of the still vaster body of laws and edicts 
which had gone before ; but this law of Christ, 
the head and ruler of this kingdom, was perfect 
in itself, as the law of gravitation holding every 
planet of the universe to every other in propor- 
tion to distance and to mass; as the law of sun- 
shine, bringing all colors into distinct unity and 
carrying everywhere on earth ite fructifying force 
with its illumining splendor. It could not be 
changed. The Head must always remain 
the same, the law the same, the Spirit 
of God the same, and the great purpose 
which this kingdom was to accomplish must 
continue the same to the end of time, It was 
not possible but that it should be immutable in 
the earth, of all things passing away; but, sub- 
ject to no vicissitude and no change in its mterio, 
constitution, it was an absolute despotism, if you 
chose so to call it, Through the sovereignty of 
its Supreme and Eternal Head it was an absolate 
democracy among its disciples to further their 
common relation to each other by reason of their 
common relation tq him. It combined whatever 





and it would endure when all others had passed 
away. It was the kingdom of which God was 
the author, to which his power and providence 
were plédged, The nations of the earth at large 
by wisdom knew not God; the Jew knew him, 
the’ Christian knew him more clearly, more 
lottily—had larger apprehension of his glory ; 
and he knew him to be eternal and unchange- 
able in his being. The dagger mighi strike the 
Emperor, the poisoned cup might end his life; 
no dagger or spear head could touch the life of 
God ; all the poisons of the earth distilled into a 
drop could not affect that mighty and everlast- 
ing being; his energy, as powerful and constant 
as his being was unchangeable—no star in all 
the shining circles trembling on its poise, noth- 
ing indicating any waning of the eternal forces 
that held the universe together; his character 
as illustrated in Christ as perfect and changelesa 
as his power; his wisdom as immutable as the 
word with him and as the world reflected its 
image ; and his plan as unchangeable, springing 
from this character, limited by this wisdom, 
maintained by this eternal power and being—they 
must continue without possibility of decay or 
change. 


He saw this, therefore: that this kingdom, 
which was identified with God by the long prep- 
aration which had been made for it, by every 
miracle that the Master had wrought, by every 
law which had been given in the name of the 
Master or by the affiliation of his own nature 
with the divine nature—this kingdom thus aaso- 
ciated with God must abide, They might as 
well pull the stars out of the heavens, might aa 
well break the sunshine, might as well remodel 
the celestial constellations as change or break 
down this divine kingdom in the world. Other 
empires would waste and decay and be re- 
placed ; this never could be changed, ‘ We re- 
ceiving the kingdom that cannot be moved.” 
Aye! there is the center of unity in history, 
there is the prophecy of the future, there 1s the 
grandest thought which the philosophy of or 
statesmanship of that hour could have compre- 
hended—grander than they did. 

Standing then a moment by them, one 
or two things are suggested; one, that 
this word of the ancient writer ought to 
create in us calmness and courage 
and a lofty expectation such as it gave to those 
to whom it was first addressed. Nothing is 
more remarkable among the early disciples of 
Christ than their confidence of success. In Paul, 
for instance, we admire him for his great force ; 
we admire him for his sincere and complete con- 
secration, for the magnificent enthusiasm that 
was in him, for his eloquent words, for his grand 
example ; we admire him as much for this as for | 
anything, that in the midst of everything ap- 
parently unfriendly to the cause which he taught 
and of which he was the advocate and champion, 
he was sure of its success, All things should in 
the end work together for its advancement; the 
things that were mean and the things that were 
not should overcome and subdue the mighty 
institutions that were upon the earth, In this 
he never faltered, up to the last moment of his 
life, of which any record or memento is left: 
and those who came after him were equally 
confident. ‘The Christian in the Catacombs ex- 
pected this consummation, the kingdom divine 
overhead; the kingdom which every now 
and then stopped the COatacombs, and left 
them to die in the midst of their buried 
friends—it was mighty and it was savage ; it was 
coming to naught. The Kingdom of Christ was 
to be established over all the earth. The fires of 
persecution of that kingdom seemed then un- 
quenchable ; yet there was a signal truth in the 
voice of a man who fell, ‘“‘ the blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the Church” ; and they would 
grow in vaster number as they were cast down, 
When Diocletian and Galerius burned the 
sacred books of those Christians in the last 
great persecution, still their courage never wa- 
vered nor their expectation of the future. When 
Julian, the apostate, tried to sweep Christianity 
from the Empire their feeling was that of Atha- 
nasius when he fled into the desert to escape per- 
secution: “It is a little cloud and will pass 
away.” 

The same spirit was in those who main- 
tained their faith, undaunted and undoubting, 
in the midst of the terrific chaos from the sixth 
to the twelfth centuries in Europe, when barba- 
rians were pouring in from the North and from 
the East, and all civilized order seemed extin- 
guished and the only resource was for 
the poor to hide themselves in their hovels 
at the foot of the castle and become 
servants and bondsmen of him sitting there 
who had the strength. In all that ghastly time 
there was this expectation of the triumph in the 
end of the Kingdom of Christ. Charlemagne 
had it; it was the inspiration of his untimely 
but majestic scheme for a universal Christian 
empire in Europe. Great ministers of the 
Church had it, and it was a reflected image of its 
duration—the eternal’ Kingdom of God which 
shone in the vast arrangements of the hierarchy. 
It was not a legitimate deduction from this fun- 
damental promise of the unchangeable Chris- 
tian kingdom; it was a human interpretation 
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sunshine is not less truly precious when the prism 

refracts it into its separated colors. 

And so the idea of the Kingdom of God, as it 
lay in the mind of this writer to the Hebrews, 
was not less purely present to the minds of those 
from whom came the great institutes of Church 
authority in the world in an effort to realize to 
the senses what was present to the heart—the 
thought of an eternal divine kingdom on earth. 

It was this impression that was in the monas- 
teries when they sent out their monks into the 
desert places to plant new seeds of Christianity 
and establish new seats of learning. When the 
monk heard, as he thought, in his dreams the 
midnight bells ringing of the monastery that was 
there authorized to be, they found there was 
only the mire of the swamp; but it was on this 
impression thatthe structure was based, And 
this may give us absolute tranquility as we hear 
infidelity confront us, where vice in the most 
flagrant forms abounds around us, amid all the 
convictions of the world and its counsels, We 
may rest upon this as did the earliest disciples 
in the face of lash and cross and stake. ‘* We 
receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved” 

a kingdom of righteousness and of truth. 

The verity and reality of that Kingdom we 
need to feel; we put great confidence in the prin 
ciples of righteousness, we say, in the principles 
of truth ; butit is a Kingdom in which our confi, 
dence rest upon the fact that its Head isin the 
heavens, its members are on the earth, its 
life is everlasting and its triumph is certain. 

And thena second thought is, that here is a 
standard by which to measure the permanence 

of any human kingdom; men measure that per- 
manence by a thousand other tests. According to 
ita worth, according to the multitude of its hon- 
ors, according to the wisdom of its counselors 
and statesmen, according to the breadth of its 
powers in the earth, according to the prestige 
derived from the past they measure the perma- 
nence of kingdomsand governments. They are 
all the same, The one measure is this, its coinci- 
dence with the unchanging and everlasting King- 
dom of Christ. A kingdom established for secular 
ends is secular in its character and not spiritual. 
It is not sent into the world or established in the 
world to preach directly the Gospel of Christ ; 
and every kingdom which has sought to accom- 
plish that intention has brought injury and mis- 
fortune upon itself in consequence; but it is 
sent here to give opportunity and liberty to the 
proclamation of the Gospel of Christ by the dis- 
ciples of that Gospel ; and it must give that am- 
plest freedom. it must in itself, in the princi- 
ples of its organization and administration, coin- 
cide with the principles of this immutable King- 
fom, or else it falls. It must incorporate the 
principle of righteousness between man and 
man in ite administration. It must give personal 
liberty, 80 that every disciple of Christ shall have 
his freedom in the world. It must exert itself in 
the direction of moral beneficence toward other 
nations over whom its influence is exerted. 
Then it has power as correspondent in its 
measure of peace with the invisible Kingdom of 
Christ. But the moment it drops personal lib- 
erty, righteousness, beneficence from ita con- 
templation it collides with a force that is invisi- 
ble indeed, as gravitation is invisible, as the 
word of God on which the universe is founded 
is invisible and inaudible even ; it collides with a 
power invisible, but with a power whose unde- 
caying and destroying energy will work against 
it for its final and fatal overthrow, either by long 
continued waste or sudden and shattering revo- 
Intion. 

So, in England, we see the continued effort ex- 
tending over hundreds of years to bring the 
organization and administration of the Govern- 
ment into harmony with the principles of this 
Kingdom invisible and everlasting, so that right- 
eousness in the administration, liberty in the 
subject, beneficence in general influence shall 
be consolidated in its Government. Whatever 
perils it has experienced or now confronts, 
coms from the imperfect adjustment of Gov- 
ernmental legislation and administration to 
these eternal principles of the Kingdom of Christ ; 
but its security in the past has arisen from the 
effort for that adjustment, and its promise for 
the future lies in the fact that an eternal and 
real adjustment has been made. 

France put its confidence in military strength 
in splendid armament, in the fact that it produces 
what all the world desires, in the economy of its 
peasantry and the luxury and splendor of its 
noblemen, There were the revolutions which 
have turned the nation over and over again, and 
will continue to .urn it until, under the Repub- 
he—it may be under some other form of govern- 
ment—righteousness and liberty and beneficence 
toward other nations shall be recognized perma- 
nently and organically by it. 

The great problem of the Russian Empire to- 
day is not to destroy the Nihilists, not to preserve 
the life of the Emperor from th2 gasping com- 
munity ; it is deeperand profounder than either ; 
itis to bring its administration into harmony 
with the principles of the Kingdom of Christ» 
which is eternal. When that is done, then the 

agsassivation of the Zmperor himself can put no 
check even to the progress of liberty and right- 
eousness there, any more than the assassination 
of William of Orange, on the 10th of July, 1584 





put a period to the progress of Holland or led the 
provinces of the Netherlands away from liberty 
and light; but, until that is accomplished, there 
is peril for that immense and colossal empire. 

Every nation of the world may measure its per- 
manence—its prospect of permanence—by the 
coincidence of its principles and practice with the 
principles and the practice of that invisible king- 
dom, divine in the world, which cannot be moved, 

And there—and this is the third topic—-is the 
crown of our hope and expectation of the per- 
manence of our own Government. Except to a 
certain extent, at any rate, it does agree with 
these principles of Christianity and of that 
Divine Kingdom of which Christianity is the 
manifestation to the world, It does not preach 
the Gospel of Christ directly, but it gives the 
largest liberty and opportunity for that preach- 
ing throughout its wide domain; it guarantees 
with all its power, withall its might, freedom of 
Christian worship and liberty for the inculca- 
tion of Christian truth and duty according to 
the conceptions of those to whom truth and duty 
have been revealed; it seeks righteousness in 
its administration ; it seeks and accords the per- 
sonal liberty of every one of its citizens; and 
certainly it will seek beneficence toward other 
nations in its relations and _ intercourse 
with them; and as long as it secks these so long 
it is enduring, in the nature of the case, There 
can be no revolution withinit and against it, 
There can be no force exerted for its destruction 
from without, 

We celebrate with joythe hundredth evacua- 
tion of yonder city by the British troops, When 
a few years more have passed away we shall cel- 
ebrate with greater joy the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of that form of govern- 
ment which has been the glory of the land ever 
since, No reason appears why the thousandth 
anniversary should not by and by come as the 
hundredth has come or is coming. There has 
been one institution in the land of permanent 
power, widely distributed, which threatened the 
permanence of the nation; that threatened it 
because it did not coincide with the law of that 
invisible Kingdom of Christ in which the slave 
and the master sat side by side, in which the slave 
was free from al! oppressive control of the mas- 
ter, because they were both subject to Christ. 
Either the institution of slavery or the Govern- 
ment had got to go down; and God in his provi- 
dence and by the might of Christian spirit in the 
hearts of the citizens of the nation destroyed 
that, and left free way for the Government in 
time to come. 

Only one institution now continues, and that 
local, partial and yet dangerous in its power— 
the institution of Mormonism, with its legalized 
licentiousness—to imperil even or to threaten the 
permanence of the Government. In the end that 
legalized iniquity has got to be overcome and 
destroyed, either by the governmental power or 
by the advancing power of Christian instruction 
in order that the nation may be assured of con- 
tinuance in the centuries to come. But when 
the nation is brought thus, in its government, 
into harmony with that invisible kingdom which 
cannot be moved, it will share its immutableness. 
But it 1s not upon the wealth of its mines, or on 
the extension of its commerce, or on the multi- 
plication of manufactures which make every 
brook toil on its passage to the sea and which work 
the powers of Nature to the accomplishment of 
human design ; it is not upon anything else save 
upon its agreement with the law and precept 
and principle of the invisible Divine Kingdom in 
the world that its permanence can be predicated. 

Here is a reason for gratitude and honor 
toward our fathers—they are deserving of our 
honor for a thousand qualities—fortitude and 
patience and courage and civil wisdom and 
military prowess and religious devotedness ; but 
they are deserving of the honor of all patriots for 
this, perhaps above all cther reasons, that it was 
the reality, permanence and the concurring 
power of this invisible Divine Kingdom in the 
world that was first. The Church, as represent- 
ing them, was first with them; and then the in- 
stitutions of the state were to be harmonized 
with it and made subsidiary to it. So they 
reached at a bound the highest civil wisdom of 
their time, or of any time; they dwelt in the 
region of the higher qualities of which we some- 
times hear so much, They were philosophically 
the architects of commonwealths, not mere roam- 
ing and vagrant, daring emigrants from one 
land to another; they were the architects of 
Government, building the temple of order on the 
continent for all time, because they built accord- 
ing to the pattern seen in the mount—according 
to the invisible principles of the Kingdom which 
God had established onthe earth. The Puritan 
had no prominence over the Huguenot ; Hollander 
Swede and German were altogether in this for- 
mation of that which was commencing ; and this 
impression of its majesty and endurance knit 
them into closer uniun and gave to their final 
purpose of independence its indefatigable and 
undecaying strength, and enabled them to 
make their work a memorial of themselves for all 
the generations which shall follow to the end of 
time. Whatever new soil may be opened, or 
mines explored, however rich may be the prosper- 
ity which the fingers of commerce gather into our 





Jand from ali the earth, however manifold the in- 





stitutions of education and of art and philan- 
thropy rising in the midst of the land, however 
multitudinous and uncounted populations of the 
country, to the end of its history, it will owe in- 
debtedness of honor and veneration to those men 
who, in their poverty and in the fewness of their 
numbers and their distance from the lands of 
civilization, were willing to confront the wilder- 


ness and oppose every peril, and dare every en- | 


durance for the sake of the invisible Kingdom, 
divine in the world, with which they would make 
their institutions harmonize. And because of 
his their names will be resplendent forevermore 
on the great arch of history. 

Here, then, is a reason, my friends, why we 
should be courageous in every enterprise that 
concurs with thisinvisible Divine Kingdom, every 
enterprise of preaching the Gospel. Men say 
how light it is, this humble preaching of the 
Gospel along the frontier, in little cabins, in the 
open field. What good can ever come of that? 
It saved the nation in the day of its sore peril; 
for it was that which knit East and West to- 
gether, and brought them to stand with united 
front against the assault which otherwise would 


have destroyed the nation. Men say how silly | 


the sending out a few missionaries to the Sand- 
wich Islands, to China, India, Africa. Because 
of those very missionaries Christianity now 
dominates the world. The heathen nations ey- 


erywhere sce its blessing, and desire at least | 


the secular benefits which it lies in its 
power to give. Everything that coincides with 


the invisible Divine Kingdom endures, nothing 
else does. Power goes down, prestige falls into | 


disrepute and oblivion, the wisest policies are 
thwarted before the unseen power in the air, and 
the giant of strength wastes amid malaria more 
fatal than the shores of Avernus, where the 
policy does not coincide with the principles and 
precepts of this Divine Kingdom. Whatever works 
with them, every missionary established, every 
local church, every institution of education, 
every library, every hospital, has relation to the 
future, has the eternal power of this Kingdom 
benefiting it and behind it. 

Finally, my friends, here is the ultimate thanks- 
giving; for in this world of change no festival 
of our day can give us any more than the dis- 
tant and dim prophecy of the thanksgiving 
the soul will come to when at last it stands in the 
triumphant company of Him who has been the 
Head of the invisible Kingdom on the earth, the 
same Head there radiant and enthroned, who 
bears his own through sermon and sacrament 
and service; the same law we recognize but 
imperfectly here, there utterly supreme in every 
heart; the same love here faintly and at inter- 
vala experienced, there shining in celestial 
fullness and unwasting beauty; and the holy 
felicity which here is attained only on the sum- 
mit points of life and at infrequent intervals, 
there the very atmosphere and temper of 
immortality—that will be the final thanks- 
giving and jubilee of the soul of every 
citizen in the invisible Kingdom which 
Christ established on the earth. And the 
Jubilee of the world will come when this King- 
dom which cannot be moved and cannot be 
wasted has come to its universal establishment 
in the earth, its Head everywhere recognized as 
Supreme, its law everywhere incoporated in 
legislation, in literature, in custom and in life, 
its liberty universal, its righteousness absolute” 
ly supreme in the world—then at last the 
earth, after fierce battle, after long struggle, 
after hard endurance—and no nation wasever 
built to greatness and duration except through 
battles and endurance and sacrifiee—then, at 
last, the world, after these troubled centuries are 
passed, will come to its perfect peace and to 
its vision of Him who is forevermore Head 
and Lord of the earth itself, and to the uni- 
versal tranquility which will come with univer- 
sal charity and love. I submit that every word 
that hastens that future is nobly spoken; that 
every gift that brings it nearer is grandly 
bestowed; that every life which works 
toward that is illustrious in its. 
meaning and illustrious in its very act, and 
that it is the grandest privilege of existence 
to you and me to be able to do something by 
word, example, gift and prayer, to bring more 
speedily forward that ultimate age in which the 
invisible Kingdom that never can be moved shall 
be established on all the earth. 

That will establish a jubilee for which harp and 
viol and trump and organ can furnish no voice 
—a jubilee from the hearts of adoring and 
triumphing disciples of Christ which the very 
stars on their thrones might bend nearer to the 
earth to hear and share. 


In the autobiography of Bulwer the writer 
positively avoided mentioning the date of his 
birth or giving sufficient hint for the reader to 
make his own calculation of that interesting 
event. The present Lord Lytton set himself to 
work, perhaps with more of an eye to interest- 
ing the reading public than regard to his father’s 
whim, and has discovered and published the 
suppressed fact. Bulwer was born at No. 31 
Baker Street, May 25th, 1803, in a house now 
turned into a millinery shop. He was not 
christened until he was over six years of age. 





Fine Arts. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 


Tue picture of the year at the late exhibition 
of the Royal Academy was, I think, unmistak- 
ably, Mr. Millais’s portrait of a brother Acade- 
mician, Mr. J. C. Hook. Mr. Millais is generally 
admitted to be the most powerful, most masterly 
of living English painters; and he has neyer 
done better work than this, The veteran artist 
stands there, clad in rough brown frieze, his 
palette on his thumb, his face sun-burnt and 
seamed by exposure to the winds of the Western 
sea, and looking, as Ruskin once said of a por- 
| trait by Velasquez, “living enough to step out 

into the room.” There is little color in the pic- 

ture, the prevailing brown being relieved by the 
color in the face, in the pale sea-green neck-tie, 
and some smearings of deep blue on the palette, 

On either side of his portrait are hung, appro- 
| priatelvy, paintings by Mr. Hook himself. sSim- 
ilar in style and subject to many others with 
which he has in former years adorned the walls of 
the Academy, these are yet pictures of which we 
| can never tire. They are as bits of living Nature 
; amid the painty conventionalities which sur- 
round them, Asa painter of the sea Mr. Hook 
stunds quite alone. In the transparent greens 
and blues of his sun-lit waves, in the purple of 
his shadows, he is without a rival. But more 
than this, he, beyond all others, makes us feel 
| the ceaseless motion of the waters, .We seem to 
hear the monotonous roar of waves against the 
rocks, the wind lashing them into foam and 
whistling around the grass-topped crags. Mr. 
Hook’s work has been of late years less finished 
than formerly, but not less charming or less viy- 
idly realistic. His first picture this year is 
called “ Catching a Mermaid,” the figure-head of 
some wrecked vessel, which a ruddy-faced tisher 
lad is hauling in to shore. On the other side of 
his portrait hangs ‘‘Love Lightens Toil.” It 
represents a little boy on a rock-bound coast, 
probably the coast of Cornwall. In the fore- 
ground, high upon the grassy summit of the 
cliffs, sits a young mother, who has laid 
aside the net which she is engaged in mending to 
play for a while with her rosy-cheeked baby. Far 
below, to the left, ia a bit of sandy beach, with 
one or two boats drawn up, and a little stone 
cottage near by. The father is rowing out 
toward the entrance of the bay. In this picture 
the sea is quite calm, and exquisite in color, 
passing from brightest emerald to deep purple 
where it comes under the shadow of the rocks, 
Another picture, by the same artist, has for its 
subject an inland scene —a silvery stream wind- 
ing placidly among pleasant English -meadows. 
On the banks stands a little lad, all absorbed in 
the occupation of angling. Three or four perch 
lie already on the ground behind him, a testi- 
mony to his skill and success, while close by sits 
his little sister, watching eagerly her brother’s 
float. One more coast scene—fine, but somewhat 
less interesting than the other two—completes 
the series of Mr. Hook’s contributions this year. 
Besides the portrait of Mr. Hook, Mr. Millais 
exhibited several other paintings, all portraits 
except one, which is called ‘The Grey Lady,” 
(ghost or somnambulist?) and which is of no 
special interest save for the masterly handling. 
Of these portraits, that of alittle girlin a rich 
fancy costume, is perhaps the most interesting, 
though less so than many others of Mr. Millais’s 
pictures of children. 

Mr. Briton Riviere appeared at his 
best this year. His “Old Playfellows” is 
one of the most beautiful and _ pathetic 
pictures in the exhibition. A young girl, pale 
with sickness, is sitting, wrapped in a blanket 
and propped with pillows, in an arm-chair. At 
her feet sits her ‘‘old playfellow,” a large dog, 
who looks up in her face wistfully and sympa- 
thetically, and lays his paw gently on the sick 
| child’s knee. “The Last of the Crew,” is another 
| picture which appeals directly to the heart. An 
| old seaman, the latest survivor of some Arctic ex- 
pedition, stands, worn but steadfast, his dazed 
eyes wearily scanning the horizon in search 
of the scarcely hoped for relief. Around 
him is nothing but ice and snow. In the 
distance a group of Esquimaux dogs is seen, 
snarling over their prey. But one of the 
dogs has left the group, and rubs, with 
canine affection, against the old man’s leg, his 
only friend. For these two pictures, noble alike 
in subject and in treatment, Mr. Riviére has our 
heartiest thanks. Another characteristic exam- 
ple of the same artist—admirable, if not so attrac- 
tive as the former two—is the picture of the 
“Herd of Swine,” possessed by unclean spirits 
and rushing down a steep place intothe sea. Of 
Mr. Riviére’s herd it may be truly said that 
their name is legion. From far in the distance 
they come, a countless multitude, rushing head- 
long to destruction. One of the swine-herds, 
terror stricken, is seeking safety in flight, accom- 
panied by his no less terrified dog. The other, 
knocked down and trampled by the maddened 
beasts, clings desperately to the ground in peril 
ous proximity to the edge of the precipice. 
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: Sanitary. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Heatina and ventilation are subjects which 
naturally suggest themselves with the approach 
of Winter. It has been our misfortune that so 
many of our rules ag to these have been derived 
from English authorities. There the frost sel- 
dom gets to much depth in the ground. The 
Gulf Stream and the island moisture so modify 
the climate that one is surprised at its contrast 
to most of our American climates. Equally 
disturbed is our relation to ventilation as it is 
taught in England. The method to be used 
here is quite involved as compared with the Eng- 
lish Homes, There, with a good fire in the room, 
the windows can be open much of the Winter. 
While Hood and various other authorities are to 
be closely studied, we must make our own tests 
and records. This was very well shown in some 
experiments conducted in the Soldier’s Home, 
near Washington, and at the City Hospital in 
Boston, The plan was to have ingress and 
egress, both for heat and for air, above and below 
and at different points, and then to test by the 
anemometer the rate of currents at each point, 
as weli as the kind of air entering or dis- 
charging. It is only by a close consideration 
and testing of allthe conditions that we can 
hope to arrive at correct results. Independent 
of the question as to how we shall get enough 
heat is the one as to what we shall heat. Shall 
it be an attempt so to warm the walls as that these 
will warm the air of the room, and so that there 
will be but little need of heating the air by other 
methods? Or shall we merely attempt to heat 
the air thatisin the room? If we do this, we are 
heating much air that has already been inhaled 
or exhaled, If there isa fireplace, its draught 
serves to draw out so much of the expired air 
and so really draw in air from without, as to 
keep in a good average of purity. When, how- 
ever, you come to depend on a close stove, it is 
only heating the air in the room. If such a room 
could be made air-tight the fire would smother 
for want of draught. Asit is, it generally man- 
ages to get its supply of air, but too often at the 
expense of the inmates. Most stoves, and many 
outside heaters, do nothing more than to 
heat the air that is in the room. If, how- 
ever, the heater is so arranged that it receives 
cold air around it, and heats this, and thus 
causes it to rise into the room, you have the ad- 
vantage of fresh, warm air introduced. In this 
ease the inquiry is how so to introduce it as to 
have it diffused equally in all parts of the room, 
Formerly the floor register was the chief resort. 
Now it is often conceded that it is better to in- 
troduce the air from the side wall or even toward 
the celling and allow it to flow down along the 
surface of the walls and equalize itself through 
the room. The old idea that, because warm air 
is lighter, it must be brought in as near the floor 
as possible, is modified by the fact that some 
other considerations influence its diffusion, and 
especially if the removal for foul air is so ar- 
ranged as to allow it in part to escape nearer the 
floor, We think it must be said that there are 
no more difficult problems for the sanitary 
engineer or physicist to solve than those which 
relate to the purity of air in rooms in Winter and 
the methods of securing a proper heating and 
ventilation at the same time. For the reason 
that heating the air already in the room is too 
much regardless of its necessary impurity, the 
strong inclination now is somehow to furnish 
heat, so that pure air, already warmed, sball flow 
into the room, instead of merely by pipes and 
radiators which ere warmed heating the air as it 
is. For this reason both hot air and hot water are 
used a8 a means of indirect heating. If air enters 
a chamber below a hall, and there is so brought 
in contact with coils heated ‘by air, or warm wa- 
ter,or steam,as that it, too, becomes warm, it has 
some of the advantages which the Summer air 
has as it comes in warm from without, Proba- 
bly this is the ideal toward which we must work. 
How to avoid dust, to regulate moisture, to have 
the inflow and outflow such as shall make no se- 
vere draught,and be equable and diffusive—these 
are questions of no small import and of no little 
difficulty ; but with the needs clearly in view and 
the defects of former methods realized, it is 
Pleasant to know that we are working toward a 
consistent and harmonious plan. The rich are 
beginning to see how their houses can be thus 
supplied with pure, warm air, even if the 
conomy is not yet vindicated. It now seems, 
¥00, as if,by central steam apparatus, we shall be 
able to equalize heat in tenements and high 
stories and in the various homes of the poorer 
classes. If 80, we shall be able to furnish this 
= warmth and pure air under asystem- 
hea ———. No greater boon ean be of- 

g the Winter months to the thousands 
ae Without system, do the best they can, 
peri er from the imperfection. Pure air in the 
mes oo warm enough for comfort, is yet to be 

stowment which will reach many a cheer- 
house and make its inmates to secure more 
forithe work of life. But yesterday we 
— through an antiquated almshouse, 
the uncut eord-wood fitted into’ the long 

over which the cooking was done and 





the four-sided plate-stones stood here and there 
in cold comfort, We'vonfess it took away much 
of the poetry of what we have heard about the 
hearth, and led us to hope that for the multi- 
tudes that shiver 'm their Winter homes there 
will yet be given heated air which is fit to breathe 
and of which there is renewal of supply, while 
the used-up air of the room is getting away. 











WuEN the new standard for time was pre- 
sented to Washington, Attorney-General Brew- 
ster decided that it could not be adopted by the 
Government departments until it became the 
law to do so through an Act of Congress. The 
next day the Attorney-General, desiring to go to 
Philadelphia, appeared in the Baltimore and 
Potomac R. R, Station just one minute after the 
train had started, It had not occured to the 
Attorney-General that the time of the railroad 
corporation might not be his time ; that the Bal- 
timore and Potomac train might not wait for an 
Act of Congress, but might go just when it 
pleased. But when he stood in the solitary sta- 
tion, carpet-bag in hand while the train 
whisked out of his sight, he suddenly became a 
wiser and a madder man. He is still waiting 
for Congress, and his time is called ‘‘ Brewster's 
time.” 


....The Secretary of War, Robert Lincoln, is 
devoted personally to the interests of Presi- 
dent Arthur, by which generosity he proves 
himself to be the true son of his father. The 
world at large has no conception how rare is the 
“friend,” in political life, who can be trusted 
implicitly with the interests of his friend, 
whose name may come in competition with his 
own. Could the true tale of even recent politi- 
cal betrayals be told, the world would be com- 
pelled to drop at once more than one of its polit- 
ical idols. In numberless ways, unknown to the 
world, Robert Lincoln furthers honorably the 
interests of his chief, and this, while his own 
name, at least in the West, is shouted with a 
deep vibration of affection and enthusiasm not 
to be mistaken, 


...-Seflor Don Valero, the new Spanish Minis- 
ter, famous asa writer and distinguished in poli- 
tics, inight have had less time at his command 
wherewith to wooand win fame had he burdened 
himself with a family. Socially a free lance he 
shoots into the social arena, an object of “dis- 
tinguished consideration.” Already several 
‘great ladies,” so named,are in frantic pursuit of 
“his works,” which no longer are to remain to 
them in an unknown tongue. It will be so effect- 
ive, not to say supremely flattering, you know, 
when he appearsin their drawing-room to be 
able to say, “O, Sefior, I am so charmed with 
your latest book!” ete. Think of the ratio at 
which his estimate of their erudition will rise! 


....Mrs, McElroy, the sister of the President, 
who wou to herself hosts of friends last Winter, 
will return to the White House by New Year’s 
day and preside over it socially again during the 
coming season. Mrs. McElroy isa slight, deli- 
cate, unobtrusive woman, whose quiet gentleness 
and intelligence would impress any observant 
person. Up to her summons to the White House, 
Mrs. McElroy’s life had been devoted to her 
family, her church, and her books. A Christian 


lady, of studious habits, gentlest manners and , 


winning presence, the nation may breathe freely 
even should slanderers again attack the White 
House with falsehoods, 


....Mrs, Schuyler van Rennselaer, the recent 
guest of Secretary Frelinghuysen, will soon be- 
gin a series of papers on ‘ Architecture” for The 
Century. ‘One of the illustrations which will 
embellish the series will be the one perfectly 
artistic house in architecture in Washington, 
the house of Mr, N. L. Anderson, on the corner of 
Sixteenth and K streets, built by H. H. Richard- 
son, of Boston. Mr. Richardson, who will also 
form one of her subjects, is, in the estimate of 
many, the first architect of America, Among 
his creations is Trinity Church and the unique 
house of Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston. 


...-General and Mrs, Edmund Beale gave 
a dinner of eighteen last Thursday eyening 
to. Baron Rosen, who is on his way home 
to Russia from Japan. Baron Rosen has 
been nearly seven years Minister from Russia to 
Japan. While there he made great friends with 
the Japanese, becoming familiar with their learn- 
ing and all their characteristics. 


..-. Captain Reynaud, of the French army, has 
crossed the ocean and reached Washington, to 
claim his bride, Miss Harriet Key, one of the 
beauties of Georgetown. Miss Key is a first 
cousin of Mr. Ballard Smith, the managing edi- 
tor of the New York Herald, She first met her 
fiancé in Paris, which is to be her future home, 


...-Sefior and Sefiorita Godoy, Minister and 
Ministress of Chili, dre glad over the recent ad- 
vent of a son, born in Washington. Madame 
Godoy’s father was a Kentuckyan, nearly re- 
lated to the Breckenridge family. 





Be ° 
Biblical Resenrch. 

Tae November 6th meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Arhweology was rich in discussions 
of matters relating to the objects of the Society. 
Mr. Budge, one of the young Assyrian scholars, 
who has been lately taking a very careful course 
of study in Syriac and other Shemitic languages, 
read a paper on “The Fourth Tablet of 
the Creation Series,” relating to the fight be- 
tween Marduk and Tiamat. The text is partly 
found in fragments of a tablet belonging to the 
library of King Assurbanipal, translated in 
George Smith's “ Chaldean Genesis,” and partly 
in a large and very important piece of a tablet 
brought to England by Mr. Rassam somewhat 
overa year ago. It originally contained 146 
lines, being the fourth chapter of the Creation 
Legends, and was written, as the colophon states, 
by & pious Babylonian, named Nahid-Marduk, as 
a votive gift to the god Nebo, in gratitude for 
saving his life and that of his father. The subject 
was the fight between Tiamat and the god Marduk, 
Tiamat, the personification of darkness, chaos, 
disorder, and so of the powers of evil, was de- 
scribed by Mr. Budge as the prototype of the 
serpent of Genesis. Marduk, chosen by the 
gods for the conflict, and armed with sword and 
bow, engages in fierce fight with Tiamat, and 
eventually dashes out the brains of the dragon, 
a particular which at once calls to recollection 
“the bruising of the serpent’s head,” as de- 
scribed in Genesis. There is, however, this 
noteworthy difference between the Babylonian 
and the Scriptural accounts. Tiamat is a sea- 
monster, the sca being regarded apparently as 
a great hostile power, und so associated with 
darkness and evil, ‘Tiamat is, moreover, a dragon, 
a composite creature, nota serpent. The con- 
flict, however, both in the cuneiform text and as 
depicted on Babylonian seals, always takes place 
on the land. And it may be observed that this 
same conflict, portrayed on a large scale, may be 
seen on a projecting part of the wall in the 
Assyrian Gallery of the Museum. Here the 
dragon Tiamat is seen retreating, but still 
threatening, with claws and her widely-opened 
mouth, Tiamat has a pair of wings and ascale- 
covered body. Marduk is advancing to the 
attack. He has two pairs of wings, and is armed 
with cimeter, and is brandishing a pair of 
double tridents, which possibly represent light- 
ning. On the seals he is represented either 
equipped and ready for the conflict, or attacking 
the dragon with bow and cimeter. On ons: seal, 
however, the dragon is represented as a serpent, 
as in the biblical story, and pursued by Marduk, 
Another paper, by Mr. Pinches, of the British 
Museum, the accomplished decipherer of cunei- 
form inscriptions, described some of Mr, Rassam's 
other discoveries at Sepharvaim (Abu-habba). 
The most important was an egg-shaped object 
of beautifully veined marble, pierced length- 
wise, and with the inscription, “I, Sargon, the 
king, have dedicated this to Samas [the sun-god], 
in Sippara.” This is the oldest objectin the 
British Museum, the supposed date of Sargon I, 
as given definitely in a cylinder of Nabonidus, be- 
ing 3800 B. C, A cylinder belonging to [bni-sarru, 
ascribe of Sargon I, is in a French collection. It 
represents Izdubar (Nimrod) kneeling on one 
knee, and pouring watcr out of a vase into the 
mouth of a bull, which holds its head up to re- 
ceive the water. 

... The Shapira swindle is not the only liter- 
erary fraud that has excited the learned world 
of Europe of late. The discussion started in 
1865 among the Hebrew scholars of the Old 
World on the age of the tombstone inscriptions 
found by the Karaite A, Firkowitsch in }the old 
Jewish cemetery at Tschufutkale, in the Crimea, 
has been carried on with unabated vigor, and 1s 
not yet ready to be laid adacta, It will be re- 
membered that in this year Professor Chwolson, 
of St. Petersburg, published eighteen Hebrew 
inscriptions found by Firkowitsch, and for 
which the remarkably high date of the first 
Christian century was claimed, the oldest being 
dated 30 A.D. Had this claim been true, the 
paleographical and historical benefits to be 
drawn from these inscriptions would have been 
very great. These claims provoked investiga- 
tion and reply, in which Professors Strack (then 
in Russia,) and Harkavy, of St. Petersburg, 
took a prominent part. These scholars proved 
beyond a rational doubt that Firkowitsch was a 
fraud of the first class, and that by slight 
changes in the Hebrew letters used to mark 
dates he had systematically antedated all these 
inscriptions, and that the oldest inscriptions 
were of the year 5009 of the creation (1249 A. D,). 
The discussion falling in the time of the 
Moabite pottery fraud in Berlin by Shapira, 
it assumed a rancorous character scarcely in con~ 
sonance with scientific debate. Especially 
did Harkavy overleap the bounds of pro- 
priety and indulge in personal abuse. 
For a while the matter rested, but 
has of late been revived again by the publica- 
tion by Chwolson of a book, ‘* Corpus Inserip- 
tionum Hebraicarum,” in which he renders a full 
account of his further investigationsinto this 
matter, and also of his two ‘trips, made in 1878 
and 1881, into the Crimea for this purpose. He 
is now fully convinced that Firkowitech isa 





spiritual brother of the worthy Shapira and fully 
his equal in fraud, but claims that he has dis- 
covered a number of tombstones whose inscrip- 
tions really do antedate the thirteenth century, 
and read up as high as the seventh or even the 
third. The matter is now again sub judice; and, 
under the impetus given by the pseudo-Denter- 
onomy MB., will doubtless call forth a lively de- 
bate. So far the critics seem to be making haste 
slowly in accepting the new conclusion, and at 
most admit the possibility, but nothing more, 
that they may have » foundation in truth. 


S choot und College. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


BY JOHN BASOOM, LL.D. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Tue University of Virginia has received less 
attention than is likely hereafter to fall to it. 

Its early date as a state university, its situa- 
tion, its peculiar features and ‘its very marked 
success entitle itto a prominent position among 
universities. 

The North has been so little aecustomed to look 
to the South for educational institutions of a high 
order that it easily passes them by when they 
are present. 

The University of Virginia owes its existence 
in a large degree to Thomas Jefferson, whd, as 
early as 1818, secured an act setting apart fifteen 
thousand dollars annually by the state for the 
maintenance of a university. Jefferson very 
justly prided himself on the wisdom and success 
of the measure. The university is situated about 
four miles from Monticello, the country seat of 
Jefferson. Monticello is on the rounded summit 
of a somewhat isolated hill, some four or five 
hundred feet high,and commands a very extended 
and beautiful view of a broad rolling valley and 
of the Blue Ridge on the western horizon. The 
village of Charlottesville, about three miles 
distant, and the university, a mile further, 
are important features in the landscape. The 
university is at the foot of thefirst spurs of the 
Blue Ridge. One of these foot-bills-just in the 
rear, is the location of the new observatory. 
Charlottesville, through surrounded by many 
large country places, indicative of former wealth, 
is not a very thriving or interesting village. The 
university holds iteelf aloof and has its own sta- 
tion and post-office. It is included in the south- 
west angle of the Virginia Midland and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railways, at their inter- 
section. Albemarle County, in which the uni- 
versity is located, is one of much beauty and fer- 
tility. It is not nnlike Berkshire County, in 
Massachusetts, though it has a more inviting 
climate and the red soil of New Jersey. Soil 
and climate combined have some rare gift, as 
they produce the Albemarle Pippin, the most 
local, famous and costly of apples. 

The stately quadrangle, which was so favorite 
a form in Virginia architecture, and which ap- 
pears in the arrangements of the house and out- 
buildings that belonged te Mr. Jefferson, was also 
adopted in laying out the university grounds. 
The two longer sides of the quadrangle are oe- 
cupied by the houses of professors and the rooms 
of students in double rows, one facing inward 
and one outward ; one of the shorter sides is left 
open, and the other is filled by the imposing 
front of the chief university building, contain- 
ing the library and most of the recitation-roome, 
This building, in the portion of it fronting the 
square, is a reproduction of the Pantheon, The 
houses of the professors and the rooms of the 
students form one continuous front, opening on 
a colonnade extending the whole length of the 
quadrangle, They are arranged alternately ; the 
rooms of one story are, at regular intervals, in- 
terrupted by a house of two stories. This method 
implies a close social union between the profess- 
ors and the students; and the implication is 
true to the facts, at least so far as courtesy and 
good-will are concerned, Annoyance and insult 
directed toward the faculty have never been a 
recognized term in the amusements of the young 
men at the university. The work of instruction 
has not suffered from the separation and bad 
blood begotten by this custom, 

The most peculiar and observable feature of 
the university is the independence of each de- 
partment of instruction, There 1s no president 
and no common curriculum. Degrees and cer- 
tificates are given according to the number of 
courses of study that have been taken. Certain 
courses, when completed, entitle the student to 
the customary degree. Professors are relatively 
independent of each other, and owe their salaries 
in part to the appropriations of the state, audin | 
part to the fees of instruction. If we are to 
judge this plan by the ability of the instruction 
given under it, I think it must be pronounced 
successful. I attended a number of lectures ; all 
were good and some were of an unusually high 
order, The greater independence, dignity and 
responsibility of the heads of the many depart- 
ments seem to have wrought their natural results 
in calling out the best efforts of the several pro- 
fessors. The instruction, in some at least of 
the chaira in the University of Virginia, has 
nothing to fear from a comparison with any 
given in this country. 
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The discipline of the institution is of course 


modified by this method. The faculty is organ- 
ized by the yearly choice of one of their number 
to act as chairman, to whom, in connection with 
the faculty as a body, a measure of general over- 
sight falls. Discipline is reduced to its lowest 
terms and has chief reference to a performance 
by the students of their daily duties, This 
method has certainly been productive of no ob- 
vious eyils, and has in some directions favored 
& more manly and just sentiment than frequently 
prevails in colleges. It was in the University of 
Virginia that the incident occurred that has re- 
cently been discussed in some of our journals. 
A young man, from IndianaI think, was sus- 
pected of cheating in an examination, The stu- 
dents took the matter up, convicted him of the 
offense, and gave him notice that he must leave 
the institution. Some critics, accustomed to the 
much less high sense of honor in our Northern 
colleges, have intimated that the action was 
taken in simple self-defense under the rivalry of 
scholarship. There is, I think, no ground for 
the opinion. This virtue of manliness, not #0 
well recognized elsewhere, seems to belong to 
the students of the University of Virginia. They 
are fairly entitled to this high praise. The 
method in which the university was organized, 
the mauner in which it has been conducted, and 
its isolation, have helped to rid it of those many 
annoying and execrable traditions which hang 
about our Northern colleges. Iam not pronounc- 
ing an unqualified verdict in favor of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, but only recognizing freely 
virtues which belong to it. Doubtless, these 
same young men, if their social ideas were well 
and wisely weighed in all directions, would show 
some signal deficiencies, 

The university seems till recently to have used 
ita funds almost wholly for purposes of instruc- 
tion—a policy certainly wiser thanthe opposite 
one—and to have gathered about itself, with the 
exception of a good library, but few of the appli- 
ances of instruction. Until very recently it was 
withont any cabinet. Mr. Lewis Brooks, of 
Rochester, without solicitation, built, furnished, 
and filled a cabinet at the expense of eighty-six 
thousand dollars, and presented it to the univer- 
sity. In the same spirit, Mr. Leander I. McCor- 
mick, of Chicago, has given sixty-eight thousand 
dollars to erect and furnish an astronomical ob- 
servatory. Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt has contrib- 
uted twenty-five thousand dollars toward the en- 
dowment of the observatory, and other friends 
of the university have added fifty thousand dol- 
lars to this gift. Few observatories, therefore, 
in this country will be as well furnished and en 
dowed as this one, when it shall be completed. 

The University of Virginia is evidently rapidly 
gaining the recognition that belongs to it. It is 
thus one fact more among those many facts 
which are coming to unite us as a nation in com- 
mon pursuits and in a common pride, directed 
toward things strong and honorable everywhere. 


Science. 
HOW INSECTS WALK ON GLASS. 


How insects walk on vertical glass surfaces has 
been reinvestigated by Dr. Dewitz, who supports 
the explanation alrealy advanced by Blackwall 
of this phenomenon—viz., that a glutinons liquid 
is exuded from the apices of hairs which sur- 
round the lobes of the feet. According to the 
Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, he 
resorts to direct observation of the living insect, 
fixing its feet uppermost to a glass slide, which is 
placed under the microscope. By this means 
the ends of the hairs surrounding the lobes of 
the feet are seen to emit a transparent substance, 
by which the foot adheres to the glass; if the 
foot is then drawn away, drops are seen to be 
left on the glass, corresponding in position to 
the hairs of the foot lobes. In cases where there 
are no hairs, as in the bugs, the adhesive mate- 
rial proceeds directly from pores in the foot. 
Many larve (¢. g., Muscida, the alder leaf beetle, 
and the saltatory Dipterous larv@) use a similar 
substance in their movements; probably, also, 
half the total sum of perfect insects, including 
most Diptera and Hemiptera, many Hymenop- 
tera and Coleoptera, and probably those Orthop- 
tera which neither leap nor fly. 

The same author has examined the structure 
of the foot of a beetle (Telephorus dispar) and 
other insects with the same object. The hairs 
on the foot run out to sharp points, below which 
are placed the openings of the canals. The 
glands are chiefly flask-sh aped unicellular organs, 
lying in the hypodermus of the chitinous coat; 
each opens into one of the hairs; they are each 
invested by a structureless tunica propria, and 
they contain granular protoplasm, a nucleus 
placed at the inner side, and a vesicle, prolonged 
into a tube, which, traversing the neck of the 
gland, is attached to the root of the hair; the 
vesicle receives the secretion. Each gland is 
connected with a fine nerve twig. Secretion is 
probably voluntary. 

In Telephorus this power is soon weakened, 
and not rapidly renewed. Among the adhesion- 
hairs are distributed others, supplied by nervous 
twigs ; a ganglionic swelling is placed just below 
the end of each of these, 





On the hairless globular tarsi of many Orthop- 
tera almost all the cells of the hypodermis of the 
sole form unicellular glands; each sends out a 
long, fine chitinous tubule, which is connected 
with its fellows by very fine hairs, and is con- 
tinuons with the chitinous coat of the foot and 
opens through it. The sole of the foot is elastic 
and adapts itself to minute inequalities of suar- 
faces ; the interior of each tarsal joint is almost 
entirely occupied by an enlargement of the 
trachea, which acts on the elastic sole like an 
air-chamber, rendering it tense and at the same 
time pliant. The apparatus found on the front 
legs of the male of a locust, Stenobothrus Sibiri- 
cus, must bave the function of causing the legs 
to adhere closely to the female by the excretion of 
an adhesive material; gland-cells and enlarged 
trachew are found here also, The hairs of the 
anterior tarsi of male Carabi appear also to 
possess the adhesive function, The sdhesion of 
pollen to bees appears to be similarly effected. 
The excretion is effected from the glands in 
Telephorus by contraction of the protoplasm, 
which when the parts are teased in indifferent 
solutions exhibits active movements. The secre- 
tion has been seen to be driven from the internal 
vesicle into its neck. Many facts as to vital con- 
traction are given in support of this view of the 
cause of the exudation of the glutinous matter. 


_. Personalities. 


A FEW years ago, General Sherman, with 
the escort of the commandant of the barrack, 
was making a kind of inspection tour on the 
premises. The cadets received their guests as 
cordially as they could, and the General chatted 
amiablv as he passed from one to another: 
While stopping in the quarters of a certain group, 
he fell to merrily reviewing his own cadet days, 
and their practices and scrapes. ‘‘ Why, do you 
know,” he said, “that when I was here we used 
to hide contraband clothes and cooking arrange- 
ments, and all sorta of things in the chimney 
during the hot weather. I wonder if you boys 
do so nowadays.” The General put out his 
hand and rattled a board, and greatly to his own 
surprise and amusement,down fell a frying-pan, 
a suit of citizen habiliments, an empty bottle, 
and so forth. There was a tableau. General 
Sherman, very red and laughing, hurried out of 
the room, exclaiming to his escort: ‘* No report- 
ing, I beg. This is an exceptional case, an ex- 
ceptional case.” The cadets ought to have 
promptly struck up ‘Should Auld Acquaintance 
be Forgot.” 





....-Mre, Russell Sage recently presented to 
the Women’s Hospital in New York (of which 
noble institution she has been for many years a 
most active promoter and official) a bust of the 
late Dr. J. Marion Sims, practically the founder 
of the Hospital. The bust, a singularly life-like 
one, is from the chisel of one of the most emi- 
nent of Roman sculptors, and Dr. Sims himself 
succeeded in expediting its passage through the 
Custom-house only a day or so before his sudden 
death. In the presentation speech, read on the 
occasion of the unveiling of the bust, Mrs. Sage 
referred feelingly to the work of Dr. Sims in 
connection with the Hospital and to the loss un- 
der which it and the medical profession must 
now labor. 

....Celestin Collet, senior member of the 
Parisian rag-pickera’ guild, has just died in his 
eighty-second year. Collet was a lucky rag- 
picker. The Empress Eugenie, when newly 
seated on the throne, lost one day a rich diamond 
bracelet. Hand-bills and advertisements flew 
about, and all the sharp-eyed thieves and vaga- 
bonds of the town were running about the Bois 
de Boulogne. The honest Collet pulled it out ot 
a bush. The Empress thanked him personally 
in a most gracious manner and with an annuity of 
the value of $125. He enjoyed this at his death. 


.... No monument is erected to the brave leader 
of the Boston Tea Party, McIntosh. He is in- 
terred in an unmarked grave near a road leading 
into the village of Haverhill, N. H. Before long 
the situation of the grave will have been for- 
gotten, as only a very few elderly persons in the 
neighborhood can now point out the place. He 
died an actual pauper. Will notsome of the pa- 
triotic wealth of the East do honor to itself and a 
brave spirit? 


.».-Mlle. Marie Van Zandt terminates her en- 
gagements in Paris this month. She will appear 
in this country next season. Mile. Van Zandt 
prefers to make all her own contracts and attend 
to her own professional business herself. She 
employs no agent; and for so young a lady is a 
remarkably sound business woman. 


..».Mr, Matthew Arnold finds his engagements 
on the lecture platform sufficiently numerous to 
prevent his thinking of a return to this city un- 
til the latter part of this month. The criticism, 
not to say complaint, of Mr. Arnold’s delivery is 
not spared. 


.... Weston, the pedestrian, is still alive and 
walking and talking about how people should 
exercise. But before the glory of the walking 
match mania his little star hid its diminished 
head forever. 





Pebbles, 


.... Raw for me!” shouts the lover of 
oysters. 

....Says the doctor: “It’s an ill wind that 
blows me good.” : 


....Indian Summer is succeeded by savage 
Winter. 





....A little girl hearing her mother observe to 
another lady that she was going into half- 
mourning inquired whether any of her relations 
were half dead. 


...-The yearly ratio of suicides is the lowest 
in Naples of any of the great cities, The injunc- 
tion to ‘See Naples and die” does not seem to 
be strictly obeyed, 


....Passenger: ‘Any fearo’ my disturbing 
the magnetic currents, Captain, by goin’ near the 
compass?” Captain: “Oh! no, sir. Brass has 
no effect on it whatever, sir!” 


...“* Walter,” said Mrs. Particular to her little 
son, whom she found eating grapes in the gar- 
den, “you must not swallow the skins of the 
grapes. It’s bad for you to eat them.” ‘ But 
doesn’t it make the yard look neater?” seid 
Walter. 


‘*Have you brought your gimlet with you?” 
‘Hush, Johnny,” said Mrs. Yerger. ‘Go to 
bed, sir?” remarked Colonel Yerger. ‘“‘ What do 
you mean!” asked Gus. ‘I don’t mean nuffin ; 
except I heard Pa say you were coming up this 
evening to bore us all.” 


...*T understood you to say that your charge 
for services would be light,” complained the 
client when his lawyer handed him a tremendous 
bill. ‘I believe I said my fee would be nomin- 
al,” was the reply; ‘ but”—*‘Oh, I see!” inter- 
rupted the client, ‘‘ phenomenal.” 


....A young Englishman, who was undergoing 
examination for Her Majesty’s service, was asked 
who Oliver Cromwell was. He answered, unhes- 
itatingly: ‘‘A celebrated Englishman, who died 
young.” ‘Is that all you know?” was then 
asked. ‘‘Oh! no sir,” was the reply. ‘Oliver 
Cromwell”—and here he got his Cromwells some- 
what confused—* was the man who said ‘If I had 
served my God as I have my king, I should die 
happy r” 


....In a contest over & will a certain witness 
was giving his evidence as to the disposition of 
the testator. ‘Was he a good-natured man?” 
asked the attorney. ‘Not altogether.” ‘‘ Was 
he cross, then?” ‘Well, yes, rather, in places.” 
‘* Was he very cross?” ‘*Considerably.” ‘“ How 
cross was he? Give us an example of his dispo- 
sition.” ‘‘ Well, sir, he was that cross that when 
he called up the cows at milking-time it made 
the milk sour.” ‘That's enough. Stand 
down.” 


....“*Beg yer pardon, but do yer think I can 
find buffalo in New York?” inquired a Nath’) 
Winkle looking-got-up Englishman of an Ameri- 
can fellow passenger on the steamship. ‘‘ Buffalo 
in New York? Certainly; only about 400 miles 
from the city at the end of the Central Rail- 
road.” ‘Ah, yes! thank yer; feller down in the 
cabin just now said there wasn’t one ‘thin two 
thousand miles New York, yer know. Can’t fool 
an old sportsman, yer know, with that sort of 
gammon.” 


....-The only occasion upon which railway 
trains in the United States are known to attain a 
speed of eighty-five miles an hour is when you 
sweep in sight of a station with your overcoat 
only half on and see the train you want just 
starting out. Before you can reach the platform 
a shot from a Parrott gun couldn’t catch that 
train. She may jolt along at twelve miles all the 
rest of the day; but for about one minute, as 
you go charging down the platform, she makes 
an easy hundred. 


...-A good story, about an old Methodist min- 
ister baptizing an infant is told in ‘‘ Echoes from 
Welsh Hills.” ‘‘He took the babe in his arms 
very affectionately, and addressed, ina paternay 
fashion, a few words of advice to the young pa- 
rents. ‘Seethat you train up the child the way 
that he should go; that you surround him with 
the best influences, and that you give him a good 
example. If you do so, who knows but that he 
may become a Christmas Evans or John Elias! 
What is his name?’ ‘Jane, sir,’ replied the 
mother.” 


...“* Well, Johnson, did you celebrate Evacu- 
ation Day?” “Yes, sah; but my ’vacuashun 
day didn’t come ’fore Wednesday night, sah.” 
“ Why, how was that?” ‘Well, yer see, sah, I’se 
allus bin use’ ter cel’bratin I’anksgivin’ day ; an’ 
bein’ down by de market las’ night, I reflexshuned 
how de ole woman aint made no pervishun fo’ 
de’ ’cashun. So I tuck time by de fo’lock anda 
big, fat turkey by de hin’ legs, bein’ boun’ to have 
a T’ankagivin’ cel’brashun. Jess den, sah, I seea 
pliceman an’ de pliceman see me, an’ it occurs ter 
me dat I aint cel’brated de ‘vacuashun day, an’ 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BAKEMAN, F. W., Auburn, Me., accepted call to 
Newburyport, Mass. 

BECK, N. R., ord. in North Union, Iowa, 
BITTING, W. C., Luray, Va., accepts call to 
Mount Morris ch., New York City. 
aa GrorcEe H., called to Kingston, 





CLATWORTHY, F., closes his labors in Norwalk, 


. 


DALBY, W. W., accepts call to Messiah church, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

DEXTER, S. K., Warren, R. L, settles in Key. 
port, N. J. 

EMERY, Samvrv H., Bellows Falls, Vt., accept 
call to Calvary ch., Salem, Mass. 

eer “tae C. L., Wade, accepts call to Auburn, 


HENDERSON, J. R.. Penfield, N. Y., accepts cal} 

to Wyoming, O. 

HOBBS, L. L., ord. in Romeo, Mich, 

JEPSON, T. E., ord. at Taberg, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, A., accepts call to Shushan, N. Y, 

JUTTEN, D. B., called to People’s church, New 

York City. 

LAKE, J. W., Atchinson, Kan., called to Moor- 

head, Minn. 

LANDIS, D. R., settles in Westchester, Penn, 

OWEN, D. R., Avon, O., resigns. 

PENDLETON, Ww. H., accepts call to San Fran- 
cisco, 


REYNOLDS, P., closes his labors in Hinckley, 
IL 


ROBSON, Sewarp, removes from Carthage to 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

SECKMAN, D., closes his labors in Fletcher, 0, 

aes A. G., Southbridge, Mass., accepts call 
to ontreal, Canada, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BRASTOW, Tuomas E., supplies at Camden, Me, 

BRIGG, E. H., accepts call to Linebrook (Ips- 
wich), Mass. 

CORWIN, Cuartes L., Hudson, Wis., accepts 
call to Beardstown, Ill 

CRANE, Cuaries D., accepts call to Second 
church, New Castle, Me. 

CUTLER, Cxarves, Burton, accepts call to Lex- 
ington, O. 

FISK, Franxxi, inst. in Downer’s Grove, Il. 

GARRETSON, F. D. V., Franconia, N. H., in- 
vited to engage in evangelical work in Da- 
kota. 

GEORGE, Wm. (Meth.), Dexter, called to Dun- 
dee, Mich. 

GULICK, T. L., has sailed for Cuba. He was 
formerly at Zaragossa, Spain ; but has been 
at various places throughout the United 
States during the last year or two. 

HALL, ALexanveR, Plainville, invited to supply 
for a year at Harwinton, Conn. 

HALL, Georaz E., wean, Vt., goes to 
First church, Dover, N. H. 

HAYNES, Wm., Amherst, accepts call to Houlton, 

e. 

HILL, Esen L., Turner, called to Neponset, Ill. 

HOWE, Gerorae M., Princeton, called to Third 
church, Chicopee, Mass, 

HUNGERFORD, Epwarp, inst. in Adams, Mass, 

IVES, Joxx 8., inst. in Stratford, Conn. 

JENKINS, Owen, Brier Hill, accepts call to Moirs 
and Lawrenceville, N. ¥. 

a, Joun H., inst. in Free ch., Providence, 


LEEPER, Cuanrues 8., Friendship, N. Y., accepts 
call to Batavia, Il. 

LONG, Joun D., poo call to West Farms, 
Presbyterian church, N. Y. City. 


MONTGOMERY, Joun A., Morris, Ill., called to 
Hannibal, Mo. 


ceapae, CuaRxes, settles at Oswego Falls, 


PERKINS, Frepenicx T., Tilton, N. H., resigns, 

ROGERS, Samuen J., Oedar Rapids, Ia., called 
to Toulon, Ill. 7 

ROOT, Epwarp P., Hampden, Mass., called to 
East Hampton, Conn. 

SCHNEIDER, H. E., La Grange, Mo., resigns. 

SLOCUM, Wii.1aM F., Salisbury, Mass., called 
to Baltimore, Md. 

SNYDER, Peter M. (Pres.), Carthage, N. Y., 
called to South church, Middletown, Cont. 

TAYLOR, Frank H., Guilford, Conn., accepts 
call to Plymouth’ church, Seattle, W. T. 

WALLACE, G. R., ord. in Highland, TL 

WARNER, A., of Surrey, Eng., called to Bowens- 
burg, T. 

WHEELER, Joun E., Webster City, Ia., sup- 
plies at Penacook (Fisherville), N. H. 

WIBERG, Georae, Worcester, Mass., will work 
among the Swedes in Minnesota under 
direction of the A. H. M. Society. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
wad, J. V., Pennfield, called to Beechwood, 
enn. 

BROWN, Henry IJ.., inst. in Omri, Wis. 

HUNTER, J. D., Deerfield, N. J., dismissed. 

LEDWITH, W. L., inst. in South church, Phil 
delphia, Penn. 

MOORE, Davin W., inst. in Kennet Square 
church, Chester, Del. 

NOURSE, cm, inst, at Damestown, Mont 
gomery Co., Md. 

PADEN, Wruu1am M., ord. and inst, in Holland 
Memorial church, Philadelphia, Penn. 
PIERSON, Arruur T., D.D., inst. in Bethany 

church, Philadelphia, Penn. 


ROGERS, Axonzo A., ord. and inst, in Fort 


Howard, Wis. 

THOMAS, Cxanpten N inst. in Port Henry, 
Wis. 

THOMAS, W. E., Ashley, O., resigns 


WOODBRIGE, W. G., Warrenton, Vs., called # 
Fi Chicago, Ill. 





80 I jess up an’ "vacuated.” 
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Music. 


Verpr'’s opera of ‘‘ Aida” is a lyric anomaly, 
It is written by the foremost of living Italian 
composers, one whose Italianism had never 
been vitally compromised until this work ap- 
peared. It was written to an Italian text from 
the pen of a famous Italian poet and received its 
first interpretation from an Italian company. 
On the other hand, we find itas German in the 
character of its often noble music as anything 
not set bya German could be, Its rich orches- 
tration is frequently worthy of any German 
musician. The vigor and simplicity of its remark- 
able text frequently suggests the classic Greck 
tragedians. For a libretto, Ghislanzoni’s book 
is the best one of to-day ; and as a literary com- 
position designed for musical treatment it is only 
approached by a few texts of Metastasio, Calzabigi 
or Romano, paralleled by one of Scribe’s, and 
surpassed by the texts of Wagner—all due regard 
being shown for the debated point of the eminent 
fitness of poems like the last for musical enhance- 
ment. The work, as if expressly to receive a 
deeper tinge of the cosmopolitan, was written to 
the order of an Egyptian Khédive, and produced 
in Cairo on an oceasion of inter-continental im- 
port, before an audience thickly sprinkled with 
European sovereigns and princes. Members of 
one critical faction, heaced by men like Eduard 
Hanslick, are enthusiastic in declaring it the 
greatest Italian opera and the nearest approach 
to the ideal dramma per musica extant; a mani- 
festation of Verdi’s genius from which only a few 
trifling mistakes in his judgment as composer, 
some carelessly penned pages and commonplace 
melodies or vulgar rhythms can detract. Oppo- 
sition sneers at it as pre-eminently a slavish and 
superficial imitation of the Wagnerian school, 
claims that all the good in it is just that 
good to be admitted in “La Traviata” 
or “ Trovatore” ; and adds grudgingly that there 
may be certain fine touches scattered through it 
to make Verdi's chef d@uvre tolerable in the opin- 
ion of any superior student of the art. Mu- 
sicians and critics, however, may discuss at their 
pleasure. One thing ia certain, that ‘‘Aida” is per- 
haps the most popular grand opera of this dec- 
ade; andone must hastily add, popular with 
those who despise Flotow and kindred trivialities 
as much as they enjoy the “ Ring des Nibel- 
ungs.” In Paris, in Vienna, at St. Petersburg 
or Nice or Naples, in the opera-houses of Lon- 
don or Copenhagen, the announcement of Verdi's 
work usually draws enormous audiences. Nor is 
it the spectacular element (of which there is 
an unlucky superfluity) which so attracts; 
for the mob, who relish tunes and red and 
yellow, are more apt to seek the “Sept Chateaux 
du Diable” or “ Excelsior” than any opera, espe- 
cially one wherein along act is all played in stage- 
darkness, by only three or four artists, and the 
act succeeding it is largely a monologue. Mme. 
Patti’s assumption of the rdle of Aida on Wednes- 
day of last week, packed the Academy of Music, 
The scene was a most brilliant one before the 
rising of the curtain. It may candidly be said 
that Mme. Patti made a complete dramatic suc- 
cess; less conspicuously a musical one. She 
looked and acted Aida ideally. From the first 
moment, when the dusky-skinned slave advanced 
upon the stage and stood returning her mistress’s 
suspicious glances with a suppressed defiance ad- 
mirably suggested, the personality of the prima- 
donna was completely absorbed in Ghislanzoni’s 
heroine. In the famous duet with Ammneris 
her action and facial expression were those of a 
dramatic artist; and in the trying scenes of the 
third act with Amonasroand Radames the theater 
was in a tempest of excitement, merited by the 
intensity of her work. She has not breadth 
enough for much of the concerted music ; and the 
semi-severity of Verdi’s style in this opera does 
not give her opportunity to be Patti, or exhibit 
those vocal gifts for which she is unique. On the 





- Other hand the recitative passages of the second 


act, and those in the scene with Signor Galassi 
in the third, we are not apt to hear so delivered 
by any one else ; nor to listen from other lips tu 
such a rendering of the pathetic “O, patria 
mia, mai piu ti rivedro!” and her share of the 
two great love scenes. Assumed in perfection, 
the part of Aida requires a combination 
of vocal strength and sweetness that is 
hardly possible ; and had Verdi not allowed him- 
self his offensive brass band on the stage in the 
finale of the second act, but had produced an 
effect of massed harmonies far richer, by more 
legitimate and creditable means, we need not 
hope in vain for two or three representatives of 
the unhappy captive, leaving nothing to be 
desired, Signor Nicolini surprised the au- 
dience by his unaccountable freshness of 
voice and admirable singing during the entire 
evening. He has certainly never been able 
to put himself in so complimentary a light before 
the New York public. Always a spirited actor, 
¢ was an admirable impersonator of the fiery 
hero, and his singing was what we never ex- 
pected it to be in—a pleasure. Rest has 
ey done him great good. .Of Signor 
ssi’s Amonasro we need hardly speak, so 
oa na has his name become with the part of 


opine king. Six recalls were given 
him, with Mme. Patti and Signor Nicolini 
ter the curtain dropped upon the Nile 


scene. We regret to say that the only weak 
nen of the evening was the Ammeris of 


Tiozzo, who sang unsparingly her best 
and ‘acted with real force? but proved her- 
self quite inadequate. Phrases like the famous 
Tu Yami; ma io 'amo, anch’ io” were little 
mre than caricatures, and it was wearisome to 
4n artist work so hard and achieve so little. 
chorus sang generally well, and the orches- 


Was superb, ng the performance 

ae, Patti Janghingly insisted upon dragging 
r Arditi upon the stage to have hide - 
suitably ackn 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 16th. 


DAVID SPARING HIS ENEMY.—I Sam. XXIV, 
1-17. 


Nores.—‘‘ Returned from following the Philis- 
tines.” —Whither he had unwillingly been called 
to repel a raid, while pursuing David. 
** The Wilderness of Engedi.”—The wilderness is 
a pasture land in the hills, notadapted for field 
culture. The word Engedi means literally the 
fountain of the wild goat, and the place is 
among high rocks, where wild goats doubtless 
lived, on the western shore of the Dead Sea, It 
ttill bears its old name.————“ Upon the rocks 
of the wild goats.”—Possibly a proper name. 
———“To the sheep-cotes.”—Perhaps another 
proper name. “ A cave.””—Those limestone 
hills have many caves, partly natural and partly 
artificial, some of which, like this, are capable of 
holding a thousand men concealed.———* To 
cover his feet.”—For a call of nature,———‘“‘ Of 
which the Lord said.”—We have no record of 
just this language. The men interpreted in their 
own way the prediction that David should be 
king.—_——“‘ The skirt of Saul’s robe.”—The 
ornamental fringe on his outer garment, which 
he had laid aside. “ David’s _ heart 
smote him.”—He felt that perhaps this 
had been too great an _ indignity to 
the- king.———* David stayed his _ ser- 
vants.”—When they wished to kill Saul them. 
selves. Eastern ethics do not severely blame a 
successful emeute in which a king is killed by a 
rival. ‘With his face to the earth,”—The 
actual position to express respect, “The 
Lord’s anointed.” —If Jehovah has anointed him 
it is impiety to kill him, The Hebrew word for 
“anointed” is Messiah, which we apply espe- 
cially to Christ as God’s anointed priest and king. 
———"' My father.”"—Not only the proper desig- 
nation of respect to the king, but also proper as 
Saul was David’s father-in-law.— “The Lord 
avenge me of thee,” —This is translated quite too 
vindictively, and is not a prayer. Rather 
“Though the Lord judge, etc., yet mine hand,” 
etc. ** Proverb.” —It was regarded as quite 
the literary style to garnish their words with apt 
old sayings. The proverb probably includes the 
rest of the verse. **4 dead dog.” —The most 
despised of animals, and that, too, dead.— 
‘A flea,”—Rather a single flea, Game not worth 
catching. 

Instruction, —It were well if goodness were al- 
ways as watchful and persistent as malignity. 
Here is Saul, as soon as he could get back from 
pursuing the Philistines, again following David. 

Talebearers are a nuisance. If one tells tales 
about somebody else he needs to be very sure it 
is done from the purest of motives, to support 
law and right, and because the one who is told 
has the right to have the information, But tale- 
bearing is often out of mere mischief or hatred. 

We must be careful not to misinterpret divine 
providence. Here David’s men assumed that 
Saul’s unprotected condition in the cave was an 
indication that God meant them to kill him, 
But an opportunity to sin is pot an indication 
that God means us to sin, God never tempts 
any man, The providence was: rightly inter- 
preted by David as a call to magnanimity, not to 
murder. 

David seized his opportunities. It was not 
enough for him not to doa wrong thing. He 
also had wit to do a wise and bright thing. If 
he had not been a quick-witted man, as well as a 
good man, he would not have been fit for king. 

The wicked should not be treated wickedly. 
Their own conduct is no guide for usin treat- 
ing them. It is wrong to set a rumseller’s shop 
on fire. 

Great respect is due to delegated authority. 
Saul was a bad man, and was wickedly pursuing 
David. But he was the Lord’s anointed, the 
representative of authority, and deserved offi- 
cial respect. We do wrong if we treat with 
indignity any of those who are elected or ap- 
pointed as our rulers. It is a common sin in 
this country to despise our rulers. We should 
avoid speaking contemptuously of them, even 
when their character is contemptible, lest we 
induce a disrespect of authority in the young or 
ignorant. 

Magnanimity is a good virtue, but was hardly 
David’s virtue. He was not particularly mag- 
nanimous, as his feelings toward Shimei and 


others showed. He Saul not so much 
because he was too high-minded to nurse a 

rudge against one who had done him wrong, 
Fat because Sul was the rightful king. The 
lesson teaches rather loyalty than magnanimity ; 
loyalty to rulers, loyalty to p' ts or teachers, 
even though unworthy. 

We, too, might as well leave the punishment 
of offenses done us to God. When we prefer to 
take the task on us and inflict revenge, it may be 
because we have a lurking suspicion that we are 
wrong, and that God would not doit. The re- 
vengeful man is the bad man, who cannot afford 


God, 
mquered for a while by David's re- 
straint, pus it wes pot ‘er long. Soon he was 
vid again, en a man. has given 
imself over to a jealous, suspicious t, it 
deems as if nothing can rit. He thay be 
shamed out of it for.a little w: ; bat hasesdhes, 
| a settled and almost hopeless condition of 
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Literature, 

[Tae prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


SIDGWICK’S POLITICAL ECON- 
omMY.* 





BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 


II. 








Or the many definitions of money, prac- 
tical reasons draw our author to that which 
would include bankers’ obligations. For 
this somewhat unusual sense he argues at 
great length and not without force, The 
rate of interest he defines as the commonly 
expected average yield of newly-invested 
capital. In the whole theory of distribution, 
in its narrower sense, he follows the same 
lines of thought as General Walker, though 
often with very different arrang ts and 


so much corruption and so many 
8 as'to do more harm than good. 
Passing from questions of industrial 
development to the yet broader and ‘more 
difficult questions of distributive justice, we 
cannot better sum up the conclusions than 
as they are given in the table of contents: 


‘1, The present individualistic organization 
of society cannot be maintained to be theoreti- 
cally just on account of its long duration, or 
unjust on account of its origin, 2. The institu- 
tion of private property as extended to land can- 
not be defended as strictly ‘realizing freedom,’ 
or ‘securing the fruits of labor’; though the 
gain to labor in the aggregate from the accumu- 
lation of capital that the institution has eaused 
vastly outweighs its loss through exclusion from 
appropriated land, 3. It does not, however, 
appear that private property and free contract 
together tend to give each laborer the wages he 
deserves. But strict remuneration of desert 
seems an unattainable ideal, 4. It has been be- 
lieved that laissez faire gives, or will give, the 
greatest possible equality of opportunities to 
labor ; but it certainly leaves room for serious 


involve 





forms of expression. In all this part of the 
book he makes a strong and successful ef- 
fort to keep clear of questions of policy. He 
is occupied with what is, not with what 
ought to be; the latter is reserved for future 
consideration. But the completeness with 
which he has separated the two will inter. 
fere with popular appreciation of his work. 
He is so occupied with the principle, pure 
and simple, that the reader too often has to 
supply a large part of the necessary in- 
stances and illustrations for himself. 

Two-thirds of the book is thus devoted to 
political economy asa science; the remain- 
der considers it as an art, and is occu- 
pied with questions of government policy. 
His plan here is quite different from that of 
previous treatises. Some of these, like 
Fawcett’s, scatter the practical questions 
through the body of the book, too often 
confusing in thought, as well as in position, 
questions of fact with questions of policy. 
Others, like Walker’s, reserve the practical 
questions for treatment at the end, and then 
take them up individually, one after another. 
This does not involve the same liability to 
error as the former method, but it very 
much interferes with unity of treatment, 
and with the reader’s satisfaction as he 
pesses abruptly from one specific topic to 
another, Others again have grouped every 
thing they treat in this part of the subject 
around one particular point—taxation. 
This leads them to an ignoring of some 
topics, and toa one-sided treatment of many 
others. 

Sidgwick has avoided these difficulties. 
He has made the question of natural 
liberty vs. government interference his 
starting point (unlike Mill, who reserved 
it for the very end); and he considers the 
various applications of government policy 
as phases of this broad question. His 
work arranges itself most systematically. 
First he states the advantages of leav- 
ing industry alone. Then he shows 
the general qualifications which this 
principle demands on the face of it, the 
cases where the interests of the individual 
and of society do not coincide, or where 
public interest demands services for which 
the individuals most benefited cannot be 
made to pay. Next he speaks of govern- 
ment interference for ends other than 
economic — national defense, protection 
against fraud, etc. Then come the cases of 
direct government interference on economic 
grounds, with transportation, currency and 
banking landed property. It wouldcarry us 
beyond our limits to present his specific 
conclusions, inasmuch as he speaks with 
considerable reserve on the most mooted 
questions of the day, contenting himself with 
presenting the opposing arguments. Thence 
he passes to the subject of protection. His 
views here are original andint«resting. We 
commonly hear it said that free trade may 
be all very well in theory, but that in prac- 
tice some protection is a good thing, on 
account of facts which the theory overlooks. 
Sidgwick considers this an inversion of the 
truth. He believes that, as a matter of mere 
theory, protection may be justified, but that 
in practice no government can be trusted to 
be wise and upright enough to carry it out, 
so that any depatture from the principle of 
a ‘tariff for revenue only” is certain, to 
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i lity—which might be prevented by govern- 
ment interference, if this were not harmful to 
production—from monopoly and combination, 
from fluctuations of industry. 5. From the 
measured increment in the value of land, 6. 
From the large earnings of owners of capital, 
and from the payment of interest, which would 
not be required if capital were accumulated by 
the community.” 

The subjects of finance and taxation are 
treated briefly and in a manner confessedly 
inadequate. 

Merits and defects alike make this a book 
for advanced students rather than for the 
people. The author’s criticisms are strong- 
er than his conclusions, his generalizations 
more forcible than his precepts. The public 
will not forgive him for a certain hesitation in 
his conclusions and precepts; but specialists 
may often find that he hesitates not because 
he knows less than his predecessors, but 
because he knows more. There is often 
more to be learned from his doubt than 
from other men’s certainty. He has aban- 
doned some positions to make otbers 
stronger. With perfect candor, with wide 
reading, and with real originality of thought 
he Las tested the accepted principles of 
economic reasoning; he has confused a few 
which others thought clear, but he has 
cleared up many which others confused. 
Finally, as the highest test of all, let any 
reader take a department of political econo- 
my where he has stucied the facts for him- 
self, not taken them at second-hand, and let 
him find, as he probably can, a place where 
Sidgwick himself has not thus directly 
studied the facts with which he is dealing. 
It is astonishing how his care in the use of 
his assumptions and his power of deduct- 
ive reasoning lead him to provide for points 
which his predecessors have not noticed, 
and as if by magic to avoid mistakes which 
they have made. The correctness of his 
work, where it can thus be brought to the 
test of fact, may well give us confidence in 
other parts where we are not able to apply 
similar tests and are compelled to trust to 
abstract reasoning. 


i, 
~_ 





MR. HOWELLS’S LAST NOVEL.* 


Mr. W. D. Howexts is undoubtedly doing 
more to raise American fiction above the level of 
the commonplace and to realize the national 
novel of our time than any of his contempora- 
ries, with two possible exceptions, In “A 
Modern Instance” Mr. Howells deliberately se- 
lected and presented for study certain types 
of men and women from whom we were the 
more repelled witheach succeeding chapter and 
incident, by their vulgarity, their littleness, of 
spirit and their moral deficiencies, while the 
author never ceased to hold his reader’s admira~ 
tion by that charm of style and insight into bu- 
man nature which is his especial trait as a novel- 
ist. In his new story, A Woman’s Reason, Mr. 
Howells introduces us toa winning heroine, a 
frank, constant young hero and to acircle of 
friends aroundthem who command respect and 
esteem, As a piece of work, the new outcome of 
Mr, Howells’s talent is not less admirable than its 
predecessors, exhibiting the same flexible, sponta- 
neous style, the same graceful treatment of eyery- 
day life and every-day people, his pleasant humor 
and an undercurrent of sympathy with bis race in 
the battle and worry of ordinary life, The chap- 
ters which have astheir keynote Helen’s strug- 
gles to find something for her untrained hands to 
do which will result in bread and butter. must 
awaken ep salntary reflections,; At 
pretty regular intervals our periodicals bubble up 

indignation st our neglect in bringing up our 


"ek Woman's Reisox, By Wrtttiw D; Howsris 
Boston: James B, Osgood & Co, 
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girls to give them command of any one means of 
making their way in the world, sbould hard 
necessity force them to do so. lt is not easy 
to determine how the training of the young lady 
and the young woman shall be blended, It ia to 
be hoped that the near future will bring us a 
solution. Mr. Howells has dealt so discourag- 
ingly with the ginger-jar painting and decorat- 
ing, the water-color dabbling, the enthusiastic 
smnatterings of French and German, the desultory 
groups ‘of piano-lessons strung through after- 
school Winters, that many a young woman must 
blush for what is not pre-eminently her fault, 
while she compares her life with that of Helen 
Harkness before her gray days. Nor is the 
other side of the problem neglected. There isa 
paragraph about Captain Butler’s annually assist- 
ing at the disillusion of a score or more of bright 
young spirits, fresh from the University, with 
their academic honors still green upon their 
brows and eager for victory in the battle of life, 
which is bitterly suggestive. ‘They were fit to 
lead in any commonwealth, but the commonill- 
hess apparently would not have them. 

Some tried sheep-farming in Virginia and some 
sheep-ranching in California. cotton- 
planting in the South and the orange-culture in 
Florida, The Captain heard of their uxdertak- 
ings, and then he saw them with their hats 
scrupulously on, at the club, which a few of their 
comrades in a superior wisdom had never aban- 
doned.” The pedal-point of good-sense and 
serious purpose is strong in A Woman's Reason 
as we expect to find it in all Mr. Howells’s* 
recent work. We have space only to touch upon 
the choice and contrasted figures of minor im- 
portance in the story. Captain Butler is strik- 
ingly well done and likeable ; Marion Ray is a per- 
fect bit of characterization, as we tind her carry- 
ing “‘ about with ber an odor of opulence,” and 
“accepting her lot of rich woman with a robust 
satisfaction which would have been vulgar ex- 
cept for ner incorruptible good-heartedness.” 
This is perfect of ite kind. Lord Rainford isa 
manly and pleasant portrait of the young Eng- 
lishman who is 8o quiet when in this country that 
comparatively few people mect him. The old 
journalist is « five-minute sketch of fault- 
leas portraiture. The ending, possibly a hasty 
one and surprisingly conventional—almost flip- 
pant, is its defect. The incident of the boat is 
very like an absurdity; the last scene on the 
island is unnecessarily melodramatic ; and the 
majority of readers would probably give their vote 
for Lord Rainford’s success with his love suit, 
and that Fenton should accept consolation else- 
where. Indeed, Fenton is so removed from the 
scene of action most of the time, and is so imma- 
ture and shadowy a sailor-love, that the young 
Englishman stands out as the hero of the novel. 





THIS MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


We have only one quarrel with Mr. George 
William Curtis, and that is the infrequency with 
which he nowadays sits down to write those 
strong, restful, pleasant articles which, years ago, 
his readers learned to love. Mr. Curtis’s paper 
** Christmas,” which opens the mammoth holi- 
day number of Harper’s, is a treat indeed, full of 
poetic treatment in prose of a subject which few 
men can enter upon with such grace and fresh- 
ness as the writer, The expected article, upon 
the poet Tennyson, by Miss Thackeray, is a nota- 
ble contribution to the literary feast in the num- 
ber. There are not many women who can handle 
so exceptional a biographic study more compre- 
hensively and elegantly. Miss Thackeray's 
paper is at once a grouping of personal recol- 
lections, a clear statement of the more impor- 
tant and less generally known facts in Mr. 
Tennyson's life and literary career, and a cri- 
tique of marked value upon his works. Mr. Wil- 
liam Black, Mr. Charles Reade, Austin Dobson, 
and Mr. William D. Howells contribute to this 
number, The latter's commedietta, “The Regis- 
ter,” is amusing indeed, but spun out as it draws 
to its close, Rev. E. P. Roe’s ‘Nature's Serial 
Btory,” begins naturally and with a vivacious, 
cold-weather atmosphere infused through the in- 
stallment. Perhaps the most interesting, if not 
the most attractive illustration in the magazine 
accompanies Miss Thackeray's article on Tenny- 
son, mentioned above—the hasty pencil sketch of 
the poet reading his ‘* Maud” aloud, one Winter 
night in 1855, to a group of friends, the center 
of which was the drawer, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. 

Lippincott's ia somewhat unique in the novel 
choice of subjects for its contents and their ex- 
cellent treatment by a group of clever writers. 
By far the most entertaining feature of the issue 
is an anonymous account of the renowned Italian 
charlatan—the word being used in its originally 
creditable sense—-Doctor Mattei, who is also a 
Count. The writer implies his own considerable 
faith in the astonishing cures of nearly every 
known ailment, from deafness to gout, which this 
wonderful man effects. We remember, some 
years since, the story of a personal acquaintance 
which might have been appended—an instance of 
the Doctor’s mysterious and surprising skill. No 
attempt is, of course, made at analysis or explana- 
tion of his means of relief; but it seems to 
be certain that in hundreds of instances he has 





absolutely restored luckless persons to health or 
overcome particular infirmities where Parisian 
and London physicians of high rank had com- 
pletely failed. Mr. Charles Burr Todd’s account 
of “The Menhaden Fisheries and Factories” is 
instructive and well-written. 

Mr. Francis George Heath and Mr. Harry 
Fenn, the one with his easy-running pen,and the 
other with his brush, open the December Centu- 
ry. Mr. Heath’s article is entitled “The Fairest 
County in England,” as Devonshire merits being 
called; and Mr. Fenn’s drawings reinforce the 
claim exquisitely. ““H. H.” closes her series of pa- 
pers upon the old Spanish territory of the West, 
in a study of Los Angeles. Mr. Robert Grant’s 
serial, ‘‘ An Average Man,” is begun divertingly. 
It will run through six numbers. There is an ar- 
ticle of a serious, not to say semi-religious, char- 
acter, by Professor J. Rendei Harris, of Johns 
Hopkins University, which we commend to our 
thoughtful readers and Bible students. Profess- 
or Harris gives in it an account of « discovery 
which he believes he bas made in regard to other 
ancient manuscript text in general, and the text 
of the Scriptures in particular. The poetry in this 
number of The Century is by Mrs, 8. M. B, Piatt, 
Andrew B. Saxton, and others, and there is a 
translation from Tourgueneff in the ‘“‘ Bric-a- 
brac.” 

In the Manhattan we note a handsomely illus- 
trated paper by Martha Carelli, upon “ Urbino,” 
that quaint and noble Italian city whose glory in 
art it is that Rafael Sanzio made its honored 
name part of his own, Of timely interest is the 
artivle,by Mary A. Ball, on our great city of New 
York as it looked to the curious visitor just one 
hundred years ago. The sketches of the old 
“‘Bull’s Head Tavern,” the ‘Van Cortlandt 
House" and the “Bowling Green,” are well 
worth preserving in one’s historic portfolios. 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman has a pathetic 
poem with a fine engraving to embellish it, ‘‘The 
Old Picture Dealer,” and other contributors of 
prose or verse are Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Julian 
Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, Helen Gray Cone 
and Joel Benton, 

What a keen satisfaction it gives the reader to 
again see the name of ‘Ralph Waldo Emerson” 
in The Atlantic's long table of contents, the 
keener since these posthumous papers and 
essays are so worthy of preservation! From 
this last addition to them, a study of Mary 
Moody Emerson (which, under another title, was 
read by the essayist before the Woman's Club of 
Boston, some years ago), if we should once begin 
to make the tempting excerpts, there would be 
no end, Mary Moody Emerson was a typical 
New England woman in her external and inmost 
lite. We are grateful for such a presentation 
from real life of so fine-strung, repressed, active 
a temperament ; and intellectually and religiously 
the influence which such a relative must have 
wielded upon her nephew is evident. This paper 
rather eclipses other features in The Atlantic ; 
but Mr. Wilham Chauncy Langdon’s spirited 
picture of ‘‘ Rome during the Italian Revolution” 
is too thoroughly entertaining to be slighted. 

The Modern Age has a sketch full of delicate 
French grace and pathos, ‘‘Among the Blind,” 
and the little play for characters, ‘‘ Evergreen,” 
taken from the German, is sprightly and 
vivacious—a capital thing for acting in a parlor 
on one of these Winter evenings. 

In Longman’s Mr. J. G. Wood's study of the 
habits and characteristics of the mole is close 
and accurate, and is written in a style which 
appeals to a wider class of readers than natural 
history students. Rev. H. R. Haweis’s article 
upon Liszt, is characterized by this well-known 
musical writer’s rapid, nervous style, and a cer- 
tain enthusiasm in expressing his convictions 
on art topics which sometimes becomes extrava- 
gance. The present article is especially worth a 
reference ; for in it sundry interesting details and 
incidents of Liszt’s life and career are stated 
that are not matters of common report, 

be a Ea 


..--The Rev, William De Loss Love has pub- 
lished a fair-minded little volume on Christ's 
Preaching to Spirita in Prison, (Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society.) He holds that 
Hades includes two states, an inferior Paradise 
for the righteous dead, and a Gehenna side for 
the lost. He denies the evidence that Christ 
preached to the lost on the Gehenna side; but 
believes that he did preach to those in the inferior 
Paradise, though he allows no dogmatism as to 
what he preached there. He takes issues with 
President Bartlett in his theory of a predicative 
rather than an attributive meaning to the partici- 
ple, drejcacw, and holds that President 
Patton iv right in asserting that Christ’s preach- 
ing occurred in Hades after his death, though 
he cannot believe that it was addressed to spirits 
who were disobedient at the time, and on this 
point sides with President Bartlett in the 
opinion that the disobedience must have been in 
Noah’s day, though the preaching was not in 
that age of the world. He makes an attempt, 
which though fairly carried out is not alto- 
gether successful, to escape the inference tnat, if 
Christ found these spirits in prison in the state 
of faith and obedience, they must have enjoyed 
probationary opportunities for repentance in 
Hades, by assuming that the change of mind oo- 


curred on earth after the ark was shut and the 
judgment of God had begun to descendon the 
doomed race. The difficulties in the way 
of this interpretation accumulate on the au- 
thor as he passes to consider Peter iv,6. Here 
it is no longer possible to doubt what was 
preached by our Saviour ; for it is explicitly said 
to have been the Gospel. Mr. Love’s candor 
does not forsake him and he attempts no exegeti- 
cal juggleries with the word vexpoic, but attempts 
to extricate himself by twisting the phrase xara 
avOpaorovg into an allusion to the judgments 
they suffered while on earth, and by changing a 
subjunctive iva xpidor , that they might be judged, 
into an indicative, that they were judged. This 
verse bears fatally against Mr. Love’s classifica- 
tion of the dead and his assertion that Christ 
preached only to the the penitents gathered in 
the inferior Paradise. The apostle speaks of 
Christ as “‘ ready to judge living and dead,” and, 
going on to assign a reason, adds: “For to this 
end (which can mean nothing but that he might 
judge the dead] to dead men also was the Gos- 
pel preached.” On all principles of grammar 
and exegesis the ‘‘dead”’ in the first clause are 
the same as the ‘‘dead” in the second; and 
neither, in one case nor the other, can mean 
anything less than the general congregation of 
the dead. Mr. Love himself has some scraples 
about his interpretation, but insists that in no 
case can a doctrine of probation after death be 
built on these passages. We agree with him 
here, and on the ground, that until we can decide 
what the passages do mean and clear up their 
hitherto baffling perplexities, no doctrine of any 
kind can be built on them. 


....Mr. R. 8. Guernsey, “ of the New York 
Bar,” publishes Suicide: History of The Penal 
Laws relating to it in their Legal, Social, Moral 
and Religious Aspects in Ancient and Modern 
Times, (L. K. Strouse & Co,)—an unquestionably 
useful compilation, but not so wholly new and 
original as the author supposes in his preface, 
nor so thorough. The legal history of suicide 
and the statutes designed to repress it are 
treated with considerable fullness ; but in other 
respects the work is not to be compared with the 
elaborate treatises of O’Dea and Morselli. 
Small as it is the book needs a proof-reader. 
On page 7 Flavius Josephus is called a Jewish 
Christian.” The suicide of Saul, Samson and 
Ahithophel (curiously referred to by our au- 
thor as “ Anhitibel”’) are not the only instances 
of suicide in the Bible. Judas was another, not 
to name Abimelech. The statement on p. 80 
that the Jews show the lowest rate of suicide, 
though correct, needs to be supplemented by 
the statement, which is very much to their 
credit, that it has not always been true, as any 
one who remembers Jcsephus’s account of the 
capture of Jerusalem will remember. At an early 
period of their medieval history a mania for 
suicide threatened to extirpate the race. It is irri- 
tating to find things left in the imperfect con- 
dition in which we meet them in this treatise. On 
p. 12 alaw is mentioned as having existed at Mar- 
seilles, ‘‘said to have been derived from Greece,” 
which allowed the Senate (we suppose this means 
the Council of Six Hundred) to furnish poison to 
those who could show good reason for desiring 
death. There is no occasion for this uncertain 
reference to Greece. At Athens the Areopagus 
had discretionary power of this kind; and other 
Greek communities, while they allowed no one 
to dispose of his own life, had tribunals for hear- 
ing persons who wished to die and to authorize 
their suicide. Strabo has an account of a law at 
Ceos, one of the Cyclades, which required all per- 
sons over sixty years of age to drink hemlock or 
poppy juice ; and there is more to the same effect 
which lies in the path of any scholar. The best 
part of the book is that which relates to the 
legislation of modern times; but the presenta- 
tion is too miscellaneous for the best effect, and 
lacks as much in thorough research as in 
methodic exhibition. 


....We have three striking illustrated books 
from the Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Beston), the 
first being an illustrated edition of Gray's Elegy, 
to which unusual care has been given. The 
illustrations were all made for tLis edition and 
were drawn and engraved under the direction 
of Mr. George T. Andrew. Many of them are 
from sketches taken on the scene of the poem at 
Stoke Pogis by Mr. Harry Fenn. There is more 
difference of style among them than consists 
with the greatest unity of effect; but with one 
or two exceptions the drawing is good, poetic, 
and in the line of the poem. The book-makers 
have done their work well. The publishers 
have rounded out the edition by printing at 
the end the verses which were rejected by 
the poet in the later editions, with a note 
on their original position and the consider- 
ations which prompted Gray to reject them, 
——John Henry Newman's Lead, Kindly Light, 
published by the same firm and done under the 
same responsible and competent supervision, is 
in iteelf a beautiful piece of work, with shadowy 
illustrations in faint ink, alternating with others 
printed boldly—a happy adaptation to the two 
lines of varying sentiment which run through 
the hymn. In the mere matter of picturesque 





effect as engravings, we have nothing to object 


to these designs, Artistically, the frontispiece 
especially is a success ; but we cannot find in them 
the character who sings in the hymn. The angel 
face has too much trouble in her heart. The be- 
decked beauty who illustrates the line 
** Pride ruled my will” 
suggests nothing higher than the woman’s van- 
ity, for which a better motto would be Lord Lyt- 
telton’s lines: 
“ What is your sex’s earliest, latest care, 

Your heart’s supreme ambition? To be fair.” 
The frontispiece, beautiful as it is, is the same 
beauty, subdued, perhaps, but certainly with her 
fine clothes on, most artistically on, head thrown 
back, every feature set to raise the petition, 
**Lead Thou me on,” and all without a bit of 
feeling for anything but the artistic points of the 
case. The voice that speaks in Newman's hymn is 
that of a man and not of a woman. His pride is 
not that of vanity, but the colossal pride of will 
and power. His faith is the awed and 
martyr faith of the victor who has lost all to win 
the victory over self. Newman’s own face is the 
type of the singer, as his own history supplies the 
experience that is felt in the line, ‘‘Lead Thou 
Mme on.” The third and most striking 
volume from the same house, done like the 
others, under Mr. Andrew's superintend- 
ence, though with the co-operation of a 
larger company of artists, is their illustration of 
Jean Ingelow’s pathetic ballad tragedy The High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire. To say that 
anything ever engraved in black and white ex- 
pressed the deep pathos of the lines— 

* And didst thou visit him no more? 
Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare ; 
The waters laid thee at his doore, 
Ere yet the early dawn was cleare— 
Thy pretty bairns in f.st embrace, 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling place”— 
would imply that the art of illustration had ex- 
hausted its possibilities. That these engravings 
can stand at allin connection with such verses 
and aid them with their interpretation is the 
highest praise, and proves them no impertinent 
flourishes. They are well drawn, truly conceived 
in the spirit of the poems, and combine some 
local sketches with the illustration of the poem, 
which is an attractive feature. 





...-Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, who has now for 
many years been Abbot of Loccum, one of the 
few Abbots in the Protestant world, is well known 
to the American public, first by a more than ad- 
mirable little volume, “Modern Representations of 
the Life of Jesus,” translated by Charles E. Grin- 
nell in 1868, and by his more recent work, ‘The 
Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism,” given 
to English readers by Professor Egbert Smyth and 
the Rev. W. L. Ropes of Andover, in 1879. From 
an English source we now have an American edi- 
tion of a work in continuation and expansion of 
the last and which, without a trace of the polem- 
ic form to impair the gentleness and sweetness 
of its spirit, is an effectual antidote to the de- 
moralizing comparisons of Christian and pagan 
ethics which have come lately into vogue. The 
volume we refer to is Christian Charity in the 
Ancient Church, published by the Mesars, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, The charm of Dr, Uhlhorn’s 
German style, its simplicity, classic force and 
purity are carried over in good measure into the 
translation. His pages are replete with facts, 
quoted in no loose way, but with the definiteness 
of ascholar. But his conclusions and opinions 
rest on wide inductions. He sweeps broadly 
over the field, and, with all the facts in view, 
indicates their general character, tendency 
and meaning with the same accuracy 
displayed in handling the details, This is the 
only fair method of comparing ethical Christian- 
ity and paganism. We notice that some attempt 
has already been made by anti-Christian critics 
to escape the force of Uhlhorn’s demonstration 
by enumerating the known examples of pagan 
charity. Dr. Unlhorn has.done the same. They 
are enumerated in his pages and taken into 
consideration in his summing up. It is a poor 
way of making out a ease to bring up against a 
general conclusion the adverse facts which have 
already been taken into the account in forming 
it. Dr. Uhlhorn, in his first book, describes the 
pagan world into which Christ was born as “a 
world without love.” In the second he traces the 
genesis of the new principle, its social develop- 
ment and its various fortunes in the great con- 
flict. Book Lil is devoted to the world as it was 
after the conflict had passed and Christianity 
had become the potent moral force in human 
society. The notes are copious and valuable, 
and a good index is added, 


... It is against Mr, L. W. Mansfield’s Outlines 
of the Mental Plan and the Preparation Therein 
Sor the Precepts and Doctrines of Christ (Phillips & 
Hunt), that he could not allow his book to intro- 
duce and explain itself, but has bound it up with 
@ prefatory annex of letters and extracts com- 


mendatory from seven or eight presidents of © 


colleges and a company of distinguished men, 
and all of which, besides being an irritating and 
impertinent nuisance in itself, brings the book 


into the suspicion of requiring to be ego 
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written in a simple style, We ask them, then, 
what this means which, the author tells us on 
page 19, is among the “first conditions” of the 
matter, and in his reply to what he declares to 
be the ‘‘main question” : 

“If a rationality is to constitute a responsible 

agent, it will be an advantage to him—and justice 
would demand—that he should be, 80 to speak, intro- 
duced to and associated with hinwelf in the elements 
of his being, at the earliest possible moment of their 
activity, and with the first and simplest movement of 
the powers given.” 
We print italics and all from the author’s text, 
Our struggles with the Mental Plan compel us 
to say that it is an exceedingly blind speculation, 
evolved from abstruse materials, and leading 
up to sound conclusions, which are in no way 
helped by the transcendental speculations 
through which they are reached, It is not easy 
to repress a degree of resentment against an 
author who punishes his readers in this way. 
Some conception floats before him of a plan of 
rational being as including the plan of the 
universe : 

“The rational and the non-rational, the spiritual] 

and the non-spiritua), the responsible and the irre- 
sponsible, the living-acting and the dead-inert ap- 
pear together on very close terms. 
He proposes to solve the mysterious connec- 
tion, and it is due him to add that he holds in his 
mind a speculation which is well worth considera- 
tion. Here and there in his book it breaks out 
into ight, and with simpler treatment might be 
made both interesting and useful. His specule- 
tions on the origin of the soul asa spiritual 
power and its connection with a physical “en- 
dowment,” or incorporation—its subsequent 
development and fuil maturity in Christian life, 
are full of rich suggestions; but it is treasure 
“hid full many a fathom deep.” 


. Sir Samuel Ferguson’s Forging of the An- 
chor has always been a favorite subject for illus- 
tration. It abounds in action, which runs through 
a great variety of scenery and suggests many 
phases of human passion. These points are 
grasped by the artists who co-operate in the new 
illustrated edition published by the Messrs. Cas- 
sell & Company, who, with the help of good type, 
good paper, good printing and binding, have pro- 
duced an attractive popular edition of a very 
popular poem.———In their “Golden 
Floral” the Messrs. Lee & Shepard (Boston) 
began last season «a series of richly 
illustrated standard and deservedly popu- 
lar poems and hymns, gorgeous with illumina- 
tion, and in satin fringed covers. This year the 
series is continued, with four new additions, 
which raise the total number of this attractive 
series to six, and are otherwise a decided gain in 
the way of artistic execution. The new additions 
are ‘The Lord is My Shepherd,” a series of 
hymns and sonnets on the Twenty-third Psalm, 
with illustrations in good taste and artistically 
done. The same is true of the illustration of 
Tennyson’s Maud, which gives room for consid- 
erable variety in illustration, of which the artist 
has taken advantage. The difficulty of providing 
such a hymn as Ray Palmer’s My Faith Books 
up to Thee with appropriate and suitable illus- 
tration, though far greater, has been surmounted 
in this edition, which is enriched with a fac 
simile of the original copy, made and sent by the 
author. It was a Calm and Silent Night, by 
Domett, is in a different style of illustration 
from the others ; and though it shows some fall- 
ing off in execution, is well done and makes a 
beautiful number in the set. 


....A second book, in the same line, by the 
same author, is aptto prove fatal; but Nights 
With Uncle Remus, Myths and Legends of the Old 
Plantation, by the author of ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” 
Joel Chandler Harris (Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co.), is an exception. It ix, in fact, the 
full performance of a work of which the vol- 
ume published three years ago was but little 
more than a sketch. The introduction is full 
of the enthusiasm of an author who finds him- 
self in command of a new aud rich field. It is 
a capital key to his book, verifies his researches, 
and puts them in the right relation both to 
students and general readers. The cue to the 
right reading of the collection is given in a note, 
which explains that they “‘ are supposed to be 
told to a little boy, on a Southern plantation, 
before the War, by an old family servant.” The 
thirty-four legends of Uncle Remus, which com- 
posed the first book, have grown in this collec- 
tion to seventy-one ; and these are told with more 
comparative command of the legendary lore of 
the continent and with closer accuracy, and on 
both lines gain for the scholar and in popular 
interest. The elements of knowledge on this 
interesting subject lie all over the South. Mr. 
Chandler has aroused the interest of a great 
many keen witted observers and enlisted them in 
his work. It is to be hoped that he will not lay 
it down until he has gleaned the whole field. 


+++»The Messrs. Roberts Brothers republish, in 
their “Classic Series,” Defoe’s Life and Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, both Part I and Part 
Il, with an intreduction by Austin Dobson, giv- 
ing the literary history of the author and book 
in his charming style.——In the same series, 
Uniform in size and style, is the Messrs. Roberts’ 











edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Both 
these publications reproduce the antique title- 
page and frontispiece of the early editions. The 
Robinson Crusoe is reprinted from the orig- 
inal edition of 1719, and the Pilgrim’s. Prog- 
ress from that “Printed for Nath. Ponder at 
the Peacock in the Poultrey near Cornhil, 1678,” 
with the quaintly descriptive cut of the sleeping 
dreamer and his dream opposite. 


.-The Messrs Lee and Shepard republish, in 
handsome cover and bindings, Mrs. C. M. 
Means’s Golden Truths ; also by the same au- 
thor ,a compilation of Living Thoughts and 
Words of Hope. These are well known compila- 
tions which were first begun in 1867, and have 
stood the test of time, and whose success has 
caused them to be followed by a host of similar, 
and generally no better compilations. In the 
same series, we also find a new edition, uniform in 
style of workmanship, of the Rev. Dr. George C. 
Baldwin's, The Model Prayer, a course of good, 
practical lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, which 
made their first appearance in 1870. 


.... The Missouri Christian Lectures, delivered 
at Independence, Mo, (John Burns: St. Louis), 
is an encouraging symptom, which shows how 
widely the determination has spread into the 
ranks of the Church to ally orthodoxy with free- 
dom of thought. The main discussions are by 
A. B. Jones, J. W. Monser, Prof. O, ©, Hill, Prof. 
J. W. McGarvey and Isaac Errett. - We should 
like to inquire to whom Mr. Errett refers when 
he observes, on p. 118, that “Walter Scott 
preached a sermon fifty times before he could 
satisfy himself.” 


..The Messrs. Cassell & Co, publish a new 
edition of ‘ Dante’s Purgatory and Paradise,” 
illustrated by Gustave Doré, The translation is 
Cary’s, which, on the whole, is the best. It is 
printed in a noble looking type, on rich, heavy 
paper, and in folio size. The demand for the 
Doré drawings still continues, and we shall run 
the risk of having the majority heavily against 
us when we say that we should be glad to see the 
last of them. 


..‘*The Parchment Edition of Shakespeare” 
has advanced to Vol. X., which contains Mac- 
beth, Hamlet and King Lear. (Appleton & Co.) 
——_—-From the same publishers we have a Bryant 
Calendar for the coming year, an elegant affair, 
with a good portrait of the poet and a package of 
daily selections to be torn off in the usual way. 
The back of the card contains the postage rates 
for letters and money orders and a counting-house 
almanac. 


.. King Capital, n the ‘‘ TransAtlantic Series 
(Putnam’s) does nothing to raise the character 
of the series in which it is published. 
Wrecked? A novel by William Osborn Stoddard 
(White, Stokes & Allen), is made of the ordinary 
material, and has nothing to distinguish it from 
or raise it above the ordinary novel. 


.-The Rev. Dr, Joseph Cross publishes 
Pauline Charity, a collection of twenty sermons 
on Charity (Thomas Whittaker), which make 
no pretense to originality nor to eloquence, but 
are straightforward, plain presentations of 
truth and duty, enlivened with an abundance of 
popular illustrations, 





..-From Mr. J. B, Harrison, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., we have a Christmas poem of anonymous 
authorship, One of the Shepherds of Bethlehem, 
One of these shepherds recites, in smooth and 
dignificd verse, his emotions on beholding the 
Divine Babe. The poem is published in a richly 
gotten up brochure. 


..The Prudential Committee of Berea Col- 
lege, Kentucky, have sent out, in a neat little 
24mo, an interesting history of their college, its 
works and plans and present position and needs, 
and what it has accomplished. (Cincinnati: Elm 
St. Printing Co.) 


_>- 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


pOwing to the bewtidering vartety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 13mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shalt hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given ts the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 

BOOKS ON BUILDING ioc te Por sey 

ei nty.cight page ie Illustrated Catalogue, address, 
"Wim. T. CG COMNTOCK, @ Astor Place, Ne Vs 


ory CEE RE ae: 








‘ ror 
A Merry Christmas 
‘18838, 


Happy New Year 
18 8 4. 


_ Noiftcan be, moe pleasing oy 7 “V than 
ice book. ‘ved for 
the! wee tollowine thet list ae serve use wuide 


HOLIDAY SOUVENIRS. 
LONGYELLOW’s— Flower de Luce, 
BRYANT'S—To The Fringed Gentian. 


ELAINE GOoDALE’s—The Coming of the Birds 
— Flowers of the Sea—In qememaneneee: Verse. 
Above, elegantly fringed, each.. escerercoce MeO 


STANDARD PUBLICATION 8. 


Geethe’s Works.—In 5 & 10 vols, s. Price #7,50 and $15.00 
Works of Schiller.—In 4 as s vols. «’ id 12,00 








Manners and Customs of the Ancient En net ne- 
pom Ad J. Gardner rilkipson. 8 vo) , ir 
a ass tha Bobi ack bat fis Seopepeiraps+o> SARS 
Ferguson's Architecture,—2 VO\B........++00+ +» 14,00 
GIFT BOOKS. 

Ferns,—Ato, Clon. 6.45.02 e see geees os» 600 
Bea l Wild Flowers.—4to, cloth,..........+ e eo 
8 of the Field and Forest. 6.00 


MOFOCCO..,..... 45,00 
Ferns of North America,—2 vols., cloth,........ 80.00 
FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS. 

A Visit to Ceylon,—By Ernst Haechel.. 
Sea Mosses,—By A. B. Hervey.......++++ 2.00 
Naturaliat’s ietant By 3 . 8, iii - 150 
Manual of Taxidermy,—By C.J, 1% 
FOR ALL OCEAN TRAVELERS 
HUDSON’S CAUSE, NATURE AND PREVEN- 
TION OF SEASICKNESS 

Must prove invaluable. No book has ever been issued 
before, fistming to Joatively prevent or cure this 
much dreaded malady. cant — ev 
thing plain, and wit without tae eee Of drugs or 

cines, gives the chance for perfect immunity from 
seasickness, 1 vol.,16mo0, cloth...........-+« +e 1.96 


,", All of our books are to be had of the leading 
sellers, or mailed by us, on receipt of retail price. 


S. E. CASSINO & COMPANY, 
41 ARCH ST., Boston. 
THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1884. 


Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short Stories, Es 
says, Sketches, Poetry, Criticism, and Discussion of im 
portant timely topics, 


ConTrisuTors:—The best writers in America in al! 
departments. 


Prick :—#4.00 a year, postage free, 
Remittances should be made by money order, draft 
or registered letter, to 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & ©0., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mas Mase. 


The 10th Thousand New Ready, 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
Author of “ StzrrinG Heavexrwanp," Etc, 

One volume, crown 8vo, 575 pages, with steel portrait 
and five full-page illustrations, Price, 88.25. 

“ Those ‘or her life works 
with read wed ie ¢ rrming Mem, nol only. phn ag Sp interest, 
but with great apiri 

“ We cannot commend the ~aey too ‘too Medio: "—Penn 
Monthly. 


2.50 








THE LARGER WORKS OF MRS. PRENTISS. 
The Flower of the Family. A Book for Girls. 
12mo, 81.50. 
A new edition of this popular book, uniform with the 
other volumes of the euthor, 
Stepping Heavenward, 12mo, $1.75, 
The Home at Greylock. 12mo, 81,0, 
Pemagqaid. A Story of Old Timesin New England. 
12mo, #1,50, 
Annt Jane’s Hero. 12mo, $1.00, 
Urbane and His Friends. 12mo, $1.50, 
Awson D. F. Raxpouru & ComPary, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
Any of the above will be sent y may , ag oy be 


recetptof price. Fractions uf the 
in stamps, 


THREE CHARMING NOVELS 
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spi aes aetna ie 
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Christmas and New Years at 


We have a large ss cate emaeed wpe eae 
the most elegant Christmas ew Years’ 
Cards in tho market, artistic in design and 
sumptuous in decoration, 

Many of thestyles have been made exclusive- 
ly for. and are sold only by us. 


BRENTANO BROS., 


5 UNION SQUARE. 
STORE OPEN UNTIL 10:30 EVENINGS. 
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THE JEWEL IN THE LoTOs. 
A Na ab Meine vile henson testo 


tions by Hovenden. 


‘| ae tion fone, bd olds if acuraly to the 
ROSSMYONE. 


By the author of “ Phy » * Molly Bawn,’” 


od « ete. 
12mo0. Ewtra cloth. $1.00. 16mo, Paper 
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NEW BOOKS. 
POLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS 


From 180 to 1873. By How. 
Price, $1.50. 





Groner W. JULIAN. 


The author is widely known throughout this coun 
try, he having been, most of the period named, a con- 
spicuous figure in American politics, His style asa 
master of vigorous English is well known, and the 
tone is personal throughout, giving to the work abun- 
dant piquancy and point. © and are 
freely dealt, and the author's impressions and know!l- 
edge of famous men and movementsare given with an 
unreserve admissible only after the lapse of time. 


ROUND ABOUT flO, 


By Fuanx D, Y. CanPenter. 12mo. Price, $2.00. 

“ A brilliant book of Brazilian travels, entirely un- 
like any now before the public. . . . It is doubtful 
if there is anywhere to be found so good a picture of 
life and scenes in and about the great metropolis of the 
Southern Hemisphere—Rio de Janeiro."—Christian 
Advocate, 


SPEECH AND MANNERS. 


For Home and School. 
$1.00, 

“Although the author of three or four books. Miss 
Kirkland has composed nothing of more value than 
this volume.”—Pro/. Swing. 

“No lover of English undefiled who will take the 
trouble to examine this unpretentious little volume can 
fail instantly to recognize its transcendent merit.”— 


Tribune, Chicago, 
SERMONS. 


By Prory. Davip Swine (comprising [twenty of the 
author's latest and best). Price, $1.50. 

These sermons amply illustrate his originality, his. 
thoughtfulness, his love of humanity and his elo 
quence, They are particularly fitted to convey to 
those who have never heard him the secret of his 


power, 


From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl, Translated by 
G, P, Urpronw. With Portrait. Price, $1.25. 

“The biography is terse, concise, enthusiastic and at 
the same time Just, Any one who wishes to get a clear 
idea of Wagner's life-work will do well to read this 
volume."—Press, Philadelphia. 


I EST. 


An Historical Romance of the Times of Charles X. and 
Charles XI, From the Swedish of Prof, Z, Topelius. 
Price, 61,25, 


i bind 





By Mise Kinxianp. Price, 


“One of the most absorbing and fascinating books 
we have ever read. Its literary work is as perfect as 
the subject matter.”— Home Journal, New York, 


F_ GU ADOLF, 


An Historical Romance. Dealing with some of the 
Most Conspicuous Events and Characters of the 
Thirty Years’ War, From the Swedish of Prof. Z. 
Topelius, Price, $1.25. a 


“A vivid romantic picturing of one of the moat fasci 
nating periods of human history.”-—-Tribune, New 
York. 


A Celestial Functionary, From the Frenck of Fran- 
claque Sarcey, Price, $1.00. 

“One of the wittiest performances and beat satires 
of our time, Such a compound of romance, droliery 
and satire we have not read for many a day,”—Key- 
atone, Philadelphia. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
af price, by the publishers. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & (0, 


Corner Wabash av. & Madison st., Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS. 











Wearyhotme, by Emily 8. Holt..........+.--+ $1 50 
The Present Truth, Spurgeon..............« $i 00 
Dr. MeCosh’s Certitude, Providence and 
Prayer, (Phil. Series IV.) paper............ 0 50 
Arnot on the Parables, ......ccccccccceecens 115 
Wella on the Parables.......... Coccrcccesoes 1 50 
Kathleen, by Agnes Giberne..............++++ 1 50 


Poppies and Pansies, by Marshall......... 
Philosophy and Christianity, Morris..... 1 75 
How Shall I go to God, Bonar... .......... 40 
A. L. O. E. Library, New Edition, 1é6mo, 
Crimson cloth, 60 vols, Wood case, NET..,.25 00 


A Bag of Stories, by A. B. Warner.......... 15 
Stephen, M.D. Miss Warne?.......++0---+++ 1.75 
Nobody Loves Me & Olive’s Story........ 1 00 
Miss Prudence, Drinkwater............+++. 1 50 
Spurgeon’s Sermona, 10 VOIB,.......+- ++ ++. 10 00 
Spurgeon’s Ploughmans Pictures....... 0% 
Spurgeon’s Tables & Pictures,........++- 1 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above (except A. L. O. E. Library) 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


THSERSLEAL, BOM AIRE 
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MACMILLAN & 60,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, 


Price, 15 cents; Yearly Subscription, $1.50. 


THE ENCLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MACAZINE. 


No. 3,—-DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 


I. MARTIN LUTHER. Engraved by Theodor Une- 
sing, from the picture by Lucas Cranach, in the Pina- 
cothek at Munich. 


Il. LUTHER, By James Sine. With Illustrations. 


III, SOME FORGOTTEN ETCHERS. By Walter 
Armatrong. With nine Illustrations, 


IV. CORN COCKLES, By Grant Allen, With Illus- 
trations. 


V. THE STORY OF A COURTSHIP. By Stanley J. 
Weyman. 


VI. THE NEW HERO, By Theodore Watta, 
VIL. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES, Chap. 6-7 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, etc. 


Egypt and the Egyptian Question. 
By D, MACKENZIE WALLACE, 8vo, 84. 
Notes on the Caucasus. 

By WanpERER, 8v0, $2.50. 
The Little Schoolmaster Mark. 


A Spiritual Romance, By J. H. SHorTHovss, author 
of “John Inglesant,” 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
76 centa, 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
Two Little Waifs. 


By Mas. MoLxesworts, author of “ Carrots,” “ Cuc- 
koo Clock,” etc. Illustrated by Walter Crane, 
l6mo, $1.25. 


Lyrical Recreations. 
By SAMUEL Warp. senses aaa, 1.76. 


Literature and Dogma. 


An Essay Toward a Better Apprehension of the Bible. 
By MatTHEw ARxOLD. Popular edition, 12mo, 75 
cents, 


The Prose Writings of Matthew 
Arnold, 
New and uniform edition. In seven volumes, in paper 
box, $10.50. Separate volumes, $1.50 each. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES: 


Vol. 1—Easays in Criticiam, 

Vol, 2--On the Study of Celtic Literature—On Trans- 
lating Homer. 

Vol, 8—@ulture and Anarchy—Friendship’s Garland. 

Vol. 4—Mixed Essays—Irish Essays, 

Vol, 6—Literature and Dogma, 

Vol, 6—God and the Bible. 

Vol, 7—S8t. Paul and Protestantiam—Last Essays on 
Church and a 


Matthew Arnold’s Poems. 


American Edition, Complete in One Volume, 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'’S 


Popular Books for the Young. 


Beautifully [llustrated by Walter Crane, 1émo, each 
81.25, 


GRANDMOTHER DEAk, 

TAPESTRY ROOM, 

CHRISTMAS CHILD, 
ROSY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Ave. 


WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED 
In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


CARROTS, 
TELL ME A STORY, 
CUCKOO CLOCK, 













THE STAND 
Cc er Webster—ithas 118,000 Words, 
32 5.008 Publie Schools. 
Always acce 


as New Bi phical Dictomery” 
THE Standard copies In tPrinting Office. 
of any other series. 
BEST # HO LIDAY CIFT 
Teacher, nid orBrieuds for for H plidag, Birth. , 
day, Wedding, or any other ee 


ITSELF.” 
eh D Re mantity of matter it 
fa... is be! volume 
published, It has 3000" more Words in its vo- 
ul are found in anyother Am. Dict’y 
and the numt of Engravings. 





BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





Herr Books for Presents, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN 
ENGLISH CHURCHES. 
By tHe Rev. Paris Brooxs. 
12mo, 14 Sermons, 320 pages, $1.75. 


“He easage to deliver; it is from God; he be- 
lieves nit its aaa , and he delivers it earnestly and 
Corosly. on a catch the enthusiasm of his 

own f 


“ His vital r-¥ sietimel onception A rel. 
Be nad ot the reliptons life, hia enged sympathios, 
a dee; —— of human life, an his. own re 


LIFE OF SAMUEL WILBER- 
FORCE, D.D. 


Lord Bishop of Oxford and afterward of Win- 
chester. With selections from his Diaries 
and Correspondence. 8vo, 590 pages, with 
Portraits and Illustrations, $3.00. 


* This bi 


hy iss wonderful revelation of the life 
of the Churc} Hogland at its best in the n: nineteen nth 
century.”— 
“ The he is, one of geen, interest, and will richly 
repay a careful perusal.”—Philadelphia North Amer- 
“Of all the bi 


phies of clergymen we haveread of 
art 


= = & by e most entertaining.”—~ Christa 


7 seaet oe a mont at stimulat record of a wonderful ca 
Lvangelist.’ 


—Rev, Theo. L. Cuyler in “N.Y. 
” anion m of whatever denomination, however 
little the oy me may agree ~ some i to proat ot Bishop Wil- 
rforce's theol ng 


this record of his itean and 4. "I 
THE LIFE AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
EDWARD HENRY PALMER. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 
12mo, with portrait, 438 pp., #3.00. 


“ A book which is fu of things, and never dull 
from end to end,”"— ra dy bh -4 

“The author's Penn style, and vigorous, lifelike 
descriptive powers, ai: by strong personal sympeth 
and love for his lost friend, y combine to make t book 
a very pleasant one.”—London Academy. 


“ The book is a Seteeting biogra: Tephy, an and will be 
red id ppt on only with pleasure, but with profit.”—Chris- 


6 haus of the most entertaining biographies we have 
ever read, It reads like a romance.’ Critic, 


THE GOSPEL AND ITS WIT- 
NESSES. 


Tae Princrpau Facts 1x THE LIFE OF OuR Lorp, 
AND THE AUTHORITY OF THE EVANGELICAL 
NaRRatives. Lectures preached in St. 
James’s, Westminster. By Henry WaAcE, 
D.D., Prof. of Eccl. History in King’s Col- 
lege, London. 12mo, 224 pages, cloth, 
$1.50. 

EGYPT, PALESTINE, 

PHQ@NICIA. 

A Visit To Sacrep Lanps. By Fex.ix Bove. 
Translated by Rev. W. H. Lytrueton. With 
a Biographical Sketch of the Author by 
Pror, F, Gopret, D.D. 12mo, 426 pages, 
colored maps, cloth, $2.50. 

wich taion han ogres ads Cegiat 


itch, Italian, and it ie hoped that it 
will not t bet less well 1 received in Englis 


“Itis Palestine seen through the el of one who 
was a t, a orews man and aripe scholar. We agree 
with rot, Godet that ‘here I the friend 1 I should 
choose to accompany me on such a journe 
pal heguter. aid 

“M. Bovet’s book i 
read, and full Yof points iene? gi the bibiicnt 
student,”—J. Y. 


NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. 

Being an Historical, Ritual and Theological Com- 
mentary on the Devotional System of the 
Church of England. Edited by the Rev. 
Joun Henry Buunt, D.D. With an Intro- 
ductory Notice on the American Book of 
Common Prayer. By the Rev. FrepERick 
Gipson, M.A. Large 8vo, cleth, $7.50. 


THE COLLECTS OF THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER: 


An Exposition, Critical and Devotional, Abridged 
from Dean Goulburn’s “The Collects of the 


AND 








Day.” 16mo, 532 pages, cloth, $1.50. 
many e hitherto but i 
teotly Apt Typrediated Frayer Book toa ne estima. 
Thee Ly, sand maaan —4 —" 
age of the Church.” cre a> ian. “ 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


In elegant leather bindings, bound especially for 
our retail counters, by London’s most cele- 
brated binders, 


*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, 
39 W. 23d St., New York. 
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CASSELLS 


Family Magazine 


Ilnstrated. 64 Pages. Large Octavo, 
Price, 15 Cts. Monthly. 
$1.50 PER YEAR. 


AMERICAN EDITION 


Commences with the Jan. No.,1884, 
SPECIMEN COPIES 
Sent on Receipt of 10 Cents. 


The increased demand for copies of CassEL1’s 
Famity MaGazine during the past year has in- 
duced the publishers to issue a special American 
Edition, at a price so low as to insure its success 
from the start. 


While PURE AND WELL-SELECTED FIC- 
TION is always plentifully provided, the range 
of CasseL.’s Famriy MaGazine is by no means 
confined to that department. In addition to the 
two serial stories: and the short complete stories 
always to be found in the pagee of every monthly 
issue, the magazine comprises a large and varied 
scheme of recreative reading and useful inform- 
ation. 

No topic of interestin the Home Circle is ever 
lost sight of, and such practical subjects as 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, DOMESTIC 
COOKERY, GARDENING, EDUCATION and 
RECREATION are respectively treated by ac- 
knowledged experts. 

The FAMILY DOCTOR'S papers have long been 
an invaluable feature of the Magazine, and the 
editor is thankful to say that an incalculable 
amount of good has been done through this most 
useful agency. 

Increasing interest has been developed in the 
proceedings of the FAMILY PARLIAMENT, 
which has been opened for the discussion of 
questions of social interest in the present day. 

A more recent department, but one which in 
its way has attracted no little attention, is that 
of REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 
WOMEN, in which a special correspondent, of 
large practical experience, furnishes information 
and hints to those ladies who, from choice or 
necessity, are impelled to seek suitable occupa- 
tion for their spare time. 

THE GATHERER is the distinctive title of a 
department which has long earned for the Maga- 
zine a high reputation as a prompt and trust- 
worthy record of the great and useful inven- 
tions and discoveries of modern times, as they 
are developed day by day. There is scarcely 
a country in the worldin which this important 
section of CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE is 
not eagerly looked for every month. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
will be, as usual, of the best order, so that the 
high reputation of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE will 
be fully sustained in this as well as other impoi- 
tant respects. 





A Prospectus, giving full details of the Contri- 
butions to appear in Cassell’s Magazine, wll be 
sent by mail to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


Limited, 

739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION 
in ENGLAND and AMERICA, 

On Monday, December 3d, 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


LONDON GRAPHIC. 


The ENTIRE EDITIONS are usually TAKEN UP 
BY THE TRADE ON THE DAY OF PUBLICATION. 
In censequence of the greatdemand in years past, the 
PRICES HAVE RISEN BEFORE CHRISTMAS AS 
HIGH AS FIVE DOLLARS per copy in LONDON and 
NEW YORK. 

Orders NOW RECEIVED for each of these BEAU- 
TIFUL CHRISTMAS NUMBERS at FIFTY CENTS 
PER COPY, by all booksellers and newsdealers, 

The International News Co., 
29 & 31 Beekman St., N. Y- 

Single subscriptions for any Foreign Periodical may 
be sent to us, but we employ no canvassing agents. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
i Ags, One, Year. wT 
, . . ib 
41 Gara LOGUn will be sent by 4 
WARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOUAAE, Bi. Y. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF LUTHER. 


By Julius Kostlin, Professor in the University of 
Halle. With more than sixty illustrations from 
original portraits and d its. 1 vol., 8vo, 82.50 


Thisis the only Authorized Am Edition, and 
contains all the original ot. and fac similes. 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


By Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter, Professor of Music, and 
Director of the School of Music at Vassar College. 
1 vol,, 12mo, $1.50, 


MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


By Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter, Professor of Music, etc., 
at Vasear College. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 





A NEW COLLECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


ENGLISH VERSE. 


Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard, A Series 
of five small volumes, 12mo, about 350 pp. Price $1 
each. The set of five vols,, in a box, 85. 

I. Chaucer to Burns. 
Il. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

Ill. Ballads and Romances. 

[V. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 
V. Translations. 


The volumes are sold separately or in sets, 


BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Its Principles, Methods, and History. Together with 
a Catalogue of Books of Reference. By Charles A. 
Briggs, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate 
Languages in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.50. 


THE HYMNS OF LUTHER. 


In the best English Versions and the Original Text 
together with the Musical Arrangements written 
for or associated with them. Edited by Dr, Leonard 
W. Bacon and Prof, Nathan H. Allen, Mus. Doo, 1 
yol.,4to, Unique binding, with vignette portrait, $2 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 


By Phillip Schaff, D.D,, Professor in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Editor of “ Lange’s Commentary,” 
etc, 


Vou. I1.—ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANTY, A.D. 
100—825. 8vO, $4. 
“It is arich hook Certainly there is nothing 


in English which can begin to take its place for the 
period covered,”--Professor Ezra Abbot. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


Vou. 1.—APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. Syo, 880 pp., 
with maps, #4. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED 
SCRIPTURE. 


A Critical, Historical and Dogmatic Inquiry into the 
Origin and Nature of the Old and New Testaments. 
By GeorGeE T. Lapp, Professor in Yale College, 
author of “The Principles of Church Polity.” 
2 vols, 8vo, $7. 

“This is the most elaborate, erudite, jedicious dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of imaperation n its various 
ith acquainted. I have no hesi- 

tation in sayin. oat 7 ay enabling a young minister to 
Nike and reverent ——— the 

nature and Ly of | ty nay, for sl ving 


olog. 

the Paha study of this tho 
work will be worth to him as much as Malt pene studies 
of his Nominary course,”—Professor J. Henry harer, 
lately Professor of Sacred Literature in Andover 
ological Seminary. 


ON THE DESERT. 


With a Brief Review of Recent Eventsin Egypt. By 
Rev, Henry M. Field, D.D., author of “From the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” and 
“From Egypt to Japan,” 1 vol., crown 8vo, witha 
map, $2, 

“I take the early opportunity to p capers to you m 


ay pk: -- oof ri yy> eipfu faactnatin ae 
n the uction of 8 
cant afi Desert took ito 


, tletten Fann 


cord an ate. r k puts one in telephonic 
communication with every Br por nt on yo? route, Seon 
8 erusalem.”—Extract from a of Rev. 0 


H. Parkhurst, D.D, 

*,* These books are for sale by all bookssllers, or 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Catalogue 
of books relating to Luther and the Reformation is 
sent on eS post free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


How to Acquire and Practice it. 
By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER 
A TIMELY WORK ON A VITAL TOPIC. 

“ We commend book el rthy the o coretal 
attention of nl Syn Ao AW. is- 
Courses,”Literary World, Boston, 

a Handsomely bound. $1.50. 
receipt of Orin Booksellers, or will be mailed upon 


National School of Elocutiop and Oratory, 
1416 anv 1418 CuxstNUT STREET. 
Publication Department, PHILADELPHL, Pa. 














MINIATURE GIFT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
ANSON D.F. RANDOLPH & CO., N. Y. 


*,* Sent by mail to any address on receipt of 
price. 


Uniform with Bible Forget-Me-Nots, 


The Gin of Gifts. te Findpess in ree 
* e Com: 
2 as Fi hfulness every 


, cl 
A dainty little volume containing selections from 
various authors, The text 1s printed ingold on a 
background of 


Violets printed in Colors 
A text-book with illustrations in silver and colors. 
Gems: Th h P t- kk FOR THE 
sage Mia Ae tt 
8 ver, bits an dsca| 2D co 
bealitully bor +--3 in cloth ” 18 
‘Setecttons from the Poems of Keble. 
The, fer tia ant Birthday Book. sano, 
gilt, alse in Ivorine, wi th floral 
Sccoratio on on the ~e, Scents; also in Ivorine 
asp 


eanapntsie Aenea o ridin nat $1.25 25 
“The m ith’ whom “The ’ Ghris 
Year’ is a ‘a favorite, wil: will find this a , i.e gift. a 


A Daily Text-book ona new plan. 
bale» a an ipmtonger (interleaved), 


auee. Ivorine —_ decoration on 


Fs 1 in. two o columns un under } e head a - ‘quia: 


ance and Comfort: A Prayer and a 

Two miniature ae. oh fialigious Pogtry. uniform in 

Rest: eho aice Hear. Gem, wilt cover, ond red 
edges. . Q 35 


Peace: a Tranquil pen Cloth, gilt cover.apg 
Sold separately, or the two in paper ‘box:: ‘ 


“* Not simply extracts, but complete poems amiga 
selected, The prettiest little boo of the seaso ° 


Selections from Famous Authors. 


Bits of Ore from | Breclous Mines. Four winia- 
ture volumes of selected 8 from the Tye 


pe ie tk We GEORGE rare ib, w: 7 
4 ° BERTSON, 64m0, clo’ 
cover. Each.. Ss 


Sold separately, or the four ‘in ‘cloth ‘box. $1.50 
“ These aslecfions have been made with t 
por. t., e rare taste 
A volume that will be prized by every lover of Hymns. 
A Handy Book oe ¢ on d Famil 
#2mo, cloth, gilt, red pt Caamiar ieee 
“The compiler has here thered about 160 of the ol 
and favorite modern, h ee. and made 4 little eld 
that will be to de devout read 
A faerie Devotional Manual, 


The! Paithfal omiser. By the author of “ Morn- 
and Nig! t Watches,” ona, elt orem, aa 





“On ¢ the. little books ‘that ‘will al 
place with the best of its kind.” - ways hola ~ 


PUBLISHED BY 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 Broapway, Con. 20TH STREET, New York, 


wold by booksailers, or sent by the publishers, prepai 
m receipt of price. Fractions may be re tuitted in a; 
postagoetanne. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Brillat-Savarin’s Physiologie du Gout, 


and-Book of Gastronomy, New and som! lete 
wl ation, With 52 original Etchings by Lalauze, 
pape on China paper. 1 vol., 8yo,cloth, tincut, Edi- 
ion limited to 200 copies. $15. 


Humor, Wit and Satire of the Seven- 
teenth Century, 

Collected and Thusteated ry = John Ashton, wuthor of 

“Social Life in_t een Anne,” Thick 


13p0, with nearly $0 fitentrationn. Cloth, uncut, 83. 
=r = @ paper, only 20 copies, 4 ito, cloth, 
uncut, $12. 


Robinson Crusoe, 
Life and ty Adventures of. ni by Geo with 


numero win 
Crikey expressly es for 


print of ajor's rare édition of 881, ) thi ogidon paper, 
only 100 copies, cloth, uncut, $12, 


J. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
CONDUCTED BY E. L. AND W. J. YOUMARS. 
THE a Jay ins ys oy was established a 


dozen bring i genera) public the 
resulta, of Cf ncipatifie the ouehte on i ~ le Lay 


<a & Sioa an ch could find no expression in 
e curren’ 


trating m: 4 
edge, tnd nu new fa eS SL re upon number. 


ess question ati 
pt wes the policy of this m 
been co 








metantly adhe 
ablest statements from the mos' ecien- 
tific men of ajl countries in their ; upon the 
higher problems of investigation. Leaving the and 
technical details chief concern 





ec) de of science, w! ane of 
jalists, journals de to them, Tux 
Pororas cane ; dealt those more 


which are of the 
interest and importance to the ple at large. 
a That which was first eed acer i buccess, pe 


ae ae ne 
manner, us 
that are a to the o fans 
ing within its “ot think 7 4 
vepamee ae per F aaa of 
yey interent an pA certain to prove of in- 
is ay ement in 
. orivate and aoa pe 


and industrial. na 
5 ee sy, had ae 


one pete gaits the 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


— 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


UDLEY WAR rt suthor ERY Winter - 


By CnaRBues Di 
on the Nile,” = In the Lev " etc, 12mo, 
pot longsince Mr. eens — many months in 
caus & the 


= ‘gs oan Le —! to rica. 
epicted in this cage a eg vatlne nsnla< 
AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 
A Novel by Epear Fawortt, author of “A Gentleman 
of Leisure," etc, 12mo, $1.50, 
A brilliant of current New York society, intro- 


fres) of character. While appearing 
fn ‘the: wow New York gunher fay ys ead L iittracted x «reat in- 


d caused no li! 
HISTORY OF PRUSSIA 
TO ae } AOC. 
cnr Lusris, Professor in Cornell uiver: 
nity, 8 ‘sughor Ex “German ical Leaders," etc, 
it not of ering val value Bote senestaito que and 
tary operations but c. of the 
“aral ap ing 


atit ties; 8; 
ara vite ist or in ih a execution it on i i wl ta take 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By Joun Fiske, autho: Pin 2 Philosophy,” 
“ttythe an d Myth. Makes,” ete. 0, 82,00 — 


an waabeees Pera tporta nee. me pgtery fe ment of 
one of no ordinary value and interest. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


By A. P. — —— of “ Library Notes,” $2.00, 

n4 rts ib ite simil: ar in general ch | character to Mr. 
ussel)’s “* ~? e yin, 

a va ae Witen se ey hy nivernined 
rvest ana from many fields of literature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-voluime Shifton Edited Em we | Goane 
WHITE. ith Glossarial, blo cal, an Rap ane 
0 Printed from the ra plates he 
three-volume edition, but on larger arget and heavier 
paper, and tastefully bound. &vo, cl $15.00 
set, in box; half c: 


An yey ~ handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Sh 


*,” For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


The Decorator and Furnisher. 


The New neuen Monthly. Treating of every 
a’ of the In- 


Mal nown Au 
tifa Designs for Furniture and Furnished Rooms, 
all tained 


0" . 
with ilu ira Yona ~The Choure — 
wally doqece Admirable n 
vocate, 


iygtratjon an Soaer Fede df designs for 


oration pnd fe .00 per — oes le copies, 85 cents 
Trial Subscri for three mon 


The Decorator and ar 
____ 281 Broadway, New York, P.O. Box 1543. 
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CUSHING'S. MANUAL 


Rules of preceding and debate in deliberative as- 
semblies, the standard a yihority in all the 
United Sad anit is an indispensa ‘bie Hand-book for 
every member of a deliberative body, as a ready refer- 
ence eppon the the ar of Ly 4 yan my by. or debate. 
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Price, Be. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 
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A. 8. BARNES &0O., Educational Poblishers,N. Y 
WANTED. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


HEALTH 1m tHe HOUSEHOLD; 
Or, HYGIENIC COOKERY. 
BY SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
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PRIVATE 
PREPARATION FOR AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH COLLEGES. 


BY 
E. 8. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 

There is an wemne, for one home-pn 
Pe Pe gt a 
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othe R. HUMPHREYS, 
129 W. Chester Park, Beston 
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BRAIN ‘AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES, composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 
Physicians bave prescribed 750,000 with the best resulis 
in all formsof nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality, 
or weakened digestion, either in children or grown 
Persons. Itisthe best pREveNTrIve of consumption 
and all diseases of debility. 

By druggists or by mail, $i. 


F. CROSBY & CO., 666 Sixth Avé, N.Y. 
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Religions — “Auteltigence 


THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS 
IN LONDON. 


Ir is pleasant to read in English High 
Chureh papers, like the Guardian, prompt 
and even enthusiastic defenses of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey against attacks. In the 
last number of that paper, two Churchmen, 
one a vicar, reply toa criticism of a sermon 
of Mr. Moody. ‘The vicar, the Rev. B. Os- 
wald Sharp, says that he heard the sermon 
referred to sitting at the evangelist’s ‘‘ feet 
admiringly and teachably,” and feels that 
revival work is safe in such hands. *‘ Per- 
sonally,” he adds, ‘‘I feel drawn to this 
good man.” Our readers will remember 
the appreciative and commendatory letter 
of the Bishop of Rochester as printed in 
our columns recently. All this, and the ap- 
parent absence of objection to the charac- 
ter of his work, makes it evident that Mr. 
Moody is having a strong support in his 
London campaign. 

At the first appearance of the revivalists 
in London, eight years ago, their meetings 
were a novelty, and immense crowds were 
attracted through curiosity. Their methods 
and characteristics are now quite as well 
known in England as America, perhaps 
better known. Their present plans for Lon- 
don, which extend through a space of six 
months and take in the four quarters of the 
city, may, therefore, be carried out more 
quietly and effectively. A strong and ju- 
dicious committee have the campaign in 
charge,and it is thought that many mistakes, 
made eight years ago, will be avoided, and 
that the expenses wil! be not more than half 
as large. It is estimated that about #70,000 
will be needed. After closing, November 
19th, the meetings in Islington, where the 
beginning was made, the evangelists were 
to go in the order named to Wandsworth, 
Stepney Green, Clapham, Stratford, New- 
cross, St. Pancras, Camberwell, Maryle- 
bone, Croydon, Bayswater, Knightsbridge. 
The average stay in each place will be 
eighteen days, anexception being made in 


favor of Knightsbridge. Suitable halls 
in suitable locations being difficult to 
find, «a plan’ has been _ invented 
to meet the emergency. The meet- 
ings are to be held in portable 


iron halls or tabernacles, 
believe, there are two. The one at Isling- 
ton, which was erected in the Priory 
grounds, off Upper street, is made of cor- 
rugated iron. It is described as a low, 
squat structure, 146 feet by 187, and with- 
out gallery. The ‘roof is supported by 
three spans with a projecting side which, 
when curtained off, forms the inquiry 
room.” It furnishes space for 5,180 chairs, 
including 600 on the platform, which runs 
along the entire side of the building. 
Phere are eight exits. The cost was $2,500 
and the expense of taking down and remov- 
al is said to be small. The building was 
dedicated when ready for occupancy, Mr. 
Hugh Matheson presiding and a choir of 150 
voices rendering familiar hymns. Mr. Math- 
eson explained that the object in planting 
halls in different centers was toreach as far 
us possible people who are notin the habit 
of attending atiy place of worship, and 
people who go to church, but have not be- 
come Christians. He advised Christian 
friends in the various districts to stay away, 
in order that the needy might come. 

Mr. Moody, in his first address, taking as 
his text ‘‘Let us go up at once and possess it; 
for we are able to overcome it,” said he had 
never felt more hopeful. He had come from 
America, where he had seen signs of the 
mighty moving of God’s Spirit, both in Bos- 
ton andChicago. In Boston, on a hot, sul- 
try night, when ministers were away and 
he was there only for a night, he found the 
people thirsting for the water of life. They 
came to him by hundreds to express 
their purpose to become Christians. He 
had never held better meetings than in Chi- 
cago. He believed great things would be 
done in London. 

The second week began at Islington with 
a rising tide of interest. There were meet- 
ings for men, meetings for women and 
meetings for non-churchgoers. The last 
was well attended by the class whose preg- 
ence was desired. Sunday evening, after a 
stirring address, hundreds of men rose for 
prayers. The Pall Mall Gazette, in an edito. 


of which, we 





rial on the meetings, remarked that ‘‘cul- 
tured society would blush to know any- 
thing about Messrs. Moody and Sankey and 
others of their tribe.” It regarded all reviv- 
alism as desperately vulgar; but, unfortu, 
nately,the same can be said of every popular 
religious movement of all time. Yet, the 
paper adds, these men ‘‘have probably left 
a deeperimpression upon one great section 
of Englishmen and English women than 
any other persons who could be named.” 

At a meeting of ministers in sympathy 
with the work some interesting facts were 
brought out. One after another spoke of the 
classes being reached. One said he had 
personally spoken to fourteen, not one of 
whom had been in church or chapel for 
years. As to results, another clergyman 
said he had, at hisown home, been engaged 
from seven to eleven on Saturday with 
callers anxious about their souls. Another 
clergyman said he had so many callers at 
his house that he had been obliged to en- 
gage an extra servant. One worker said 
he had been to nearly all the pnblic-houses 
in the neighborhood to invite the people 
to the meetings. Another had persuaded 
eighty persons to leave the public-houses 
and attend the meetings in one night. 
Several large employers of young men and 
women made a free distribution of tickets 
among those in their employ. 


_ a 


Tue Melbourne (Australia) Presbytery has 
had a heresy-case on its hands. The Rev. Charles 
Strong, of the Scots’ church, Melbourne, has 
been charged with permitting the promulgating 
of unsound doctrine in « public lecture in his 
chureh by Judge Higinbotham, with being guilty 
of teaching and conduct subversive of the order, 
unity and peace of the church, with failure to 
assert and defend the doctrine of the church, 
and with failure to obey the instructions of the 
Presbytery to give prominence in his teaching to 
the incarnation, atoning life and death, resur- 
rection and ascension of Christ. On receiving 
notice of the charges, Mr. Stromg resigned his 
pastorate. Mr. McEachran, who brought the 
charges, supported them atlength. He said Mr. 
Btrong had twenty-four “hymns printed, to be 
sung in his church, and they were as destitute of 
Christianity as state achool books. He had a 
book printed which was called the “ First Chris- 
tian Catechism,” but it might fairly be called 
the first Unitarian Catechism, and contained not 
one word about Jesus being the Son of God. 
He exhorted the Presbytery to be true to 
themselves, to their Church, to the other 
churches holding the Lord’s divinity, to their 
Lord himself, by clearing the Presbytery from 
all complicity with the teaching of Unitarianism. 
Other ministers analyzed Mr. Strong’s teaching 
and writings and argued that his stand-point 
was practically that of “‘ Unitarian or pantheis- 
tic idealism,” After considerable debate as to 
whether Mr. Strong’s resignation should be 
accepted, whether further inquiry should be 
made, or whether the case should be referred to 
the General Assembly, it was voted to refer. 
The General Assembly was to meet in November. 
The Scots’ church, it is stated, by a majority of 
200 to 20, have resolved to seek separation from 
the Presbyterian Church of Victoria, und to 
revert to the position they occupied before the 
Union. 


...»The following is the program for the Week 
of Prayer, January 7th to 12th, 1884: 

Monday, January 7th: Praise and Thanksgiv- 
ing.—For God’s special providence, Christ's 
marked favor, and the Holy Spirit’s gracious 
work, 

Tuesday, January 8th: Humiliation and Con- 
fession.—For personal failings ; for social vices, 
as intemperance; for the secular spirit in the 
Church ; for prevailing skepticism and religious 
indifference, 

Wednesday, January 9th: Prayer for Fam- 
ilies and Instructors of Youth.—For parental 
fidelity in household training ; for pious watch- 
care in schools and colleges; for spiritual in- 
fluence in Christian associations of youth ; and 
for early conversions in Sunday-schools. 

Thursday, January 10th: Prayer for the 
Church of Christ.—For a prayerful and laborious 
ministry ; for consecration and co-operation in 
members ; for early devotion in educated youths ; 
and for the divine blessing in winning the 
worldly. 

Friday, January 11th: Prayer for Nations,— 
For legislators, that statutes may be conformed 
to divine law; for rulers, that they may con- 
scientiously administer government; for peace 
and conciliation between nations ; and for popu- 
lar integrity in the duties of citizens. 

Saturday, January 12th: Prayer for Home and 
Eoreign Missions.—For missionaries, that they 
be sustained in trials and prove efficient in 
labors; for heathens, Mohammedans and 
Israelites, that they may be won to Christ. 

....The American Catholic Prelates have closed 
their Conference with the Papal Propaganda at. 





Rome, as we learn by cable, which states that 
the results are considered satisfactory. The 
Bishops are to have a grand reception at the Col- 
lege of the Propaganda on Saturday, Dec. 8th, 
and will take their departure home on the 10th. 
They received a succession of fétes. The Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and the Coadjutor Bishop 
of St. Louis have undertaken to deliver a course 
of English Sermons in the city on Friday after- 
noons during Advent. Cardinal Simeoni, Pre- 
fect of the Propaganda, in behalf of the Pope, 
congratulated the American Bishops upon the 
agreement existing between them, and upon the 
settlement of the principal questions which 
had been submitted for their deliberation. 
Cardinal Manning will soon return to Eng- 
land. He has met with failure in his attempts 
to influence the Vatican on its Irish-American 
policy ; the American prelate refused to tolerate 
any interference, thus balking his plans. 


...-The Evangelical Church of Germany, es- 
pecially its more conservative elements, has been 
somewhat divided as to Pastor Frederick 
von Schluembach, an evangelist working in the 
interests of American Methodism. He declared 
his mission to be one purely in the Gospel cause, 
and being a gifted man, was welcomed by such 
men a8 Christlieb, Krummacher, Sticker, Von 
Oertzen and others, while the opposition to him 
and his methods has been strong and outspoken, 
He succeeded in drawing large audiences, and 
especially in Berlin he exerted a wide reaching 
influence. He is now about to leave Germany 
and return to America; but in making this an- 
nouncement he has surprised friend and foe with 
the news that he will also leave the Methodist 
Church, In the “ Reichsbote” he makes known 
this decision, and gives as a reason for this step, 
his inability to submit to the “ rules and regula- 
tions” of the Methodist Episcopal Church. With 
what denomination he will connect himself he 
does not as yet know. 


....4 German letter to a London paper on 
German theology, says of the universities and 
their students: 

‘The centers of extreme Rationalism at present 
are Jena and Heidelberg; but between them they do 
not number more than 150 theological students, Git- 
tingen, indeed, where a less extreme, but still far 
from orthodox tendency prevails, attracts about 200; 
but these numbers pale into insignificance before 
Leipzig with over 600, Berlin with about 600, Halle 
with not many fewer than Berlin, Tabingen (no long- 
er the headquarters of the ultra-critical school, hav- 
ing undergone an almost complete revolution as to 
its prevailing tendency) and Erlangen with more 
than 2%. Wehave thus an aggregate of about 350 
students who patronize the chief schools of heter- 
odoxy as against about 2,200 who frequent the most 
important universities of orthodox reputation. It is 
but fair to add, however, that in Berlin, Dr. Pfleid- 
erer unfolds advanced critical theoriesto a mere 
handful of hearers, and that Halle has recently en- 
rolled among its teaching staff—not, however, in the 
Theological Faculty—Professor Wellhausen, A dis- 
ciple of Baur also occupies a chair of Tabingen ; but, 
asT have said, the tone of that University now is 
distinetly orthodox.” 


.... According to a Berlin letter to the Evening 
Post the Luther festivals were very general, not 
only in Germany but in the Baltic Provinces, in 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, and other coun- 
tries. It says: 

“In Prussia, the leading power of Protestantism, 
the most orthodox wing of the Lutheran Church 
tried to make capital out of the great national move- 
meént for its own selfish ends; but its designs were 
baffied, first, by the Crown Prince, who invited the 
Liberal Protestants to join him at the first Witten- 
berg celebration, and proclaimed mutual good-will 
and forbearance asthe duty of every patriot; and 
next by the masses, who cared more for a national) 
than for a sectarian commemoration. In Berlin, 
the University and city authorities vied with the 
Government in making the celebration an imposing 
holiday. Although the Berlin Mayor is a Roman 
Catholic (but not of the infallibility stamp), the Pres- 
identof the Board of Councilmen a Jew, and al- 
though three State Ministers are Catholics, entire 
harmony of feeling prevailed.” 


....The French Government in a circular to 
schoolmasters respecting the teaching of mor, 
als, remarks that last year’s law, while leaving 
religious instruction to the family and the 
Church, enjoins the school teachers to incul- 
cate those elementary rules of morality which 
are as universally accepted as grammar and 
arithmetic. Eighty thousand masters and mis- 
tresses are not expected to be improvised phi- 
losophers or theologians—to be professors of the 
principles, sources, and aims of morality. They 
have to teach nothing but what is familiar to 
them, as to all honest people-—viz., the ‘‘ good 
old morality we have received from our fathers.” 
They are to speak with emphasis and authority 
on al] unquestioned truths and moral precepts ; 
but to be very guarded whenever there isa risk 
of touching a religious sentiment—of which they 
are not the judges. 


....A converted actress, Mrs. Neilsen, of Nor- 
way, is attracting great attention in Sweden by 
reading sermons and speaking in Methodist 
chapels and publichalls. She began by reading 
Mr. Moody’s sermons ; and, being an excellent 
reader, she did not lack audiences. Lutheran 
ministers opened their churches to her until 
they aseertained that she was identified with the 


Methodists. Then they shut their churches 
against her. She is said to have the approval of 
all the Methodist ministers and to be doing an 
excellent work. 


....Thereis to be a Conference of representa- 
tives of the different branches of Methodism in 
Shanghai, China, next May. The unification of 
methods of labor and co-operation wherever 
practicable, the efficiency of the itinerancy, 
class-meetings, etc., in China, the preparation 
and publication of Methodist literature, with the 
final object of the formation of one Methodist 
Church, in China, form some of the subjects 
which will be discussed. 


Missions. 


One of the most interesting items of news 
from Japan, recently, is the report of the strong 
inclination of a Corean nobleman toward Christi- 
anity. Kim Ok Kim isa Corean commissioner in 
Japan, and superintends the education of a 
number of Corean youth. When he was first ap- 
proached concerning Christianity he was violent 
in his antipathy to it; but now he has changed 
to such a degree that he has asked for instruction 
in the Christian religion. Mr. Loomis writes to 
the American Bible Society : 


**Mr. Tsuda has returned from Corea and given 

me « full account of the country. He deems it 
impracticable to do any missionary work there tor 
a considerable time. I defer my visit for the present, 
but shal] watch for a favorable opportunity. There 
is not at present any direct or regular communica- 
tion with the capital. A monthly steamer runs tothe 
East coast; but itis a long and difficult journey to 
the chief cities.” 
The same writer says Rijutei, the Corean convert, 
has brought another Corean, Kitaumi, teacher of 
Corean in the Government University of Japan, 
to accept Christianity. Kitaumi was a physician 
in Corea, and his present plan is to fit himself 
to return as a medical missionary to his people. 
Dr. M. L. Gordon, of Tokio, says that a promi- 
nent Japanese Christian, who has recently visited 
Corea with special reference to Christian work in 
that land, delivered an address on the result of 
his visit. The following facts are drawn from 
his report : 

“1, The Coreans are far behind the Japanese, both 

in civilization and morality, and are therefore in 
great need of the Gospel. 2. The soil, climate, pro- 
ductions, and the physica] and intellectual vigor of 
the people conspire to make it a pleasant and prom- 
ising field of labor. 3. The time for direct work, 
at least, has not yetcome, The speaker was very 
emphatic on this point. The prejudices of the peo- 
ple are strong; the Government does not feel itself 
very secure ; and its foreign advisers are quite hos- 
tile to Christianity. The speaker represented Minis- 
ter Foute as desiring the evangelization of Corea, but 
as begging that missionaries either from America or 
Japan be not now sent, because such a course 
would be sure to complicate matters anc really de- 
lay the Christianization of Corea. The speaker 
thought, however, that educational and medical work 
might be very successful, and might be begun al- 
most immediately. One difficulty lies in the Jesuiti- 
cal practices of the French Catholic priests, 4. 
When the time comes the Japanese will take up the 
work with enthusiasm. The speaker spoke of what 
they owed to missionaries from America and 
Europe, a debt which they could never repay; a debt 
which, in fact, the missionaries do not wish them to 
repay. ‘But,’ he said, ‘shall! we not show our 
gratitude tothem and appreciation of the blessings of 
the Gospel by carrying this good news to Corea? 
There is, too, special appropriateness in this, for our 
early civilization came from Corea, and so, by carry- 
ing the Gospel to them we fulfill a double obligation. 
Furthermore, the literatare of the Coreans can be 
read by our scholars, and their language is probably 
easier forus tolearn than that of any other na- 
tion.’” 
Dr. Gordon thinks “that missionary boards in 
Europe and America should be sure of the divine 
leading before they send missionaries to Corea, 
lest they really be taking from Japanese Chris- 
tians a privilege and a duty given them from the 
Lord.” 


....The French Government has refused to 
recall or modify its order of last April concern- 
ing the conduct of schools in Gaboon, Africa. 
This order seriously interferes with the work of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, which is 
more than forty years old and which has pre- 
pared and published grammars, vocabularies of 
the two languages spoken by the people, and 
spent many thousands of dollars in efforts 
to civilize and Obristianize the country. 
The order requires that all teaching must be 
done in the French, that half at least of school 
time must be spent in studying it, that boy’s 
schools shall be taught by men, and girls’ schools, 
infant and mixed schools shall be taught by 
women. The Presbyterian Board brought the 
matier to the attention of the Government at 
Washington, and Secretary Frelinghuysen di- 
rected representations to be made to the French 
Government on behalf of the Society to the end 
that relief might be obtained if possible. The 
Board has received Secretary Frelinghuysen’s re 
ply, which is to the effect that the French Gov- 
ernment declines to modify the decree, but 
promises that inquiry will be made as to how far 
it is possible to tolerate the simultaneous use 
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result of the examination to be made known 
hereafter. If the decree is not modified, the 
mission schools will have to be closed ; and there 
are no others to take their place. 


,.The annnal meeting in Japan of the Amer- 
ican Methodist Mission has adopted a memorial 
to the General Conference which meets in Phil- 
adelphia next May, asking that it be made an 
annual conference, It comprises 14 American 
and 5 Japanese elders, 4 Japanese deacons and 6 
preachers on trial, 10 local preachers and 25 ex- 
horters. There is a total membership of 947; 
and there are 1,242 Sunday-school scholars, 717 
day scholars, 2 schools of higher grade, having 70 
scholars, a mission training school, with a pro- 
spective Anglo-Japanese University. 


..Dr. Nichols feels compelled, on account 
of physical difficulties, to withdraw from the 
mission of the American Board in Bailunda, 
West Central Africa. He is now in this country. 
Mr. Miller writes that eight of his scholars can 
read and write almost any word in the language. 


..The revival in Japan is still going on. At 
Okayama thirteen applied for admission to Mr. 
Cary’s (Congregational) Church, on the first 
Sunday in October. 


Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Forty-cighth Congress was opened on 
Monday, December 3d. On Saturday, Decem- 
ber 1st, the caucus of Democratic Representa- 
tives-elect was held to nominate their candidate 
for Speaker of the House. The excitement of 
Washington for weeks has been over the can- 
vass for this nomination, which was on Satur- 
day decided by the first ballot with the follow- 
ing result: 107 votes for Carlisle, 45 for Ran- 
dall, and 36 for Cox. This nomination was 
equivalent to the election of Mr. Carlisle, the 
House being controlled by the Democrats. The 
nomination of Mr, Carlisle was considered a 
victory for free-traders, whose cause the suc- 
cessful candidate espouses. The first business 
tocome before the House, after its opening on 
Monday, was the election of Speaker. Mr. 
Keifer was the Republican candidate, but he re- 
ceived only 112 votes, while Mr. Carlisle received 
191, and was therefore elected. Mr. Carlisle said 
that he would probably not announce his com- 
mittees for three weeks, 








..On Thanksgiving day the last of the col- 
lege championship foot-ball games was played 
on the Polo Grounds of this city. The contest- 
ants were Harvard and Yale. The former had 
been allowed to play by their faculty on condi- 
tion that an alumnus of Columbia, Harvard, 
Princeton or Yale should be referee, instead of 
an undergraduate, as formerly, and on condi- 
tion that certain rules of play be modified so as 
to lessen the danger and brutality of the sport. 
The result of the game was in favor of Yale, 
who thus gained the championship of the year. 


....In making improvements recently on 
Cole’s Hill, near Plymouth, Mass., the graves of 
Pilgrims who came to America in the “May- 
flower” and were buried in the first Winter after 
their arrival, were dlecovered. One was opened 
and found to contain the skeleton of a mid. 
dle-aged man, five feet nine inches in hight. In 
another grave the skeleton of an elderly man 
was discovered. These are the only graves of 
the first settlers which have been positively 
identified. Tablets will be placed to mark the 
exact spot. 


..On Friday last a shuttle train on the New 
York Elevated Road, plying between the Chatham 
Square station and the City Hall, left the track 
and jolted along over cross ties for about eighty 
feet, Had it not been for the fact that the road 
was solidly planked over at this point, the entire 
train must have fallen into the street below. As 
it was, the train stopped just at the edge and the 
passengers were severely frightened and well 
shaken. 


--A serious accident occurred on the Barre 
and Gardner Railroad, just out of North Worces- 
ter, Mass., on Wednesday of last week. A car 
containing fifty passengers turned over and 
rolled down an embankment, revolving twice 
during the fall. All of the passengers were more 
or less injured, some quite seriously, Fortunate- 
ly there were no immediate deaths. 


--There is said to be considerable excitement 
throughout Western Montana over mineral dis- 
coveries in the Coeur Daéléne Mountains. The 
Prospectors give remarkable reports of their 
richness. The minerals consist of silver, tel- 
lurium, and free milling gold. 


--Fears are entertained for the safety of six 
fishing vessels, belonging to the Gloucester, 
Mass, fleet. The vessels were exposed to the 
gales of November 12th and 18th, and if they 
Were lost about seventy-five men have perished. 


+++-The small town of Albany, Wis. was 
nearly destroyed by fire last week. Five persons 





were killed and three fatally injured. The 
amount of property destroyed would reach, it 
was thought, a quarter of a million dollars. 


----Tuesday of last week was the last regular 
day of the Republican re-enrollment in this city, 
The number enrolled was 9,052, which made the 
total of the three days’ registration 23,711. 


...-Sergeant Mason, the soldier who attempted 
to shoot Guiteau during the latter's trial in 
Washington, has been pardoned by President 
Arthur. 





FOREIGN. 


-..-In a meeting of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies last week, M. Ferry sub- 
mitted the Chinese memorandum, which 
stated thgt France had imposed upon the Gov- 
ernment of Anam an unjust treaty and had 
ignored the rights of China; France had in- 
vaged Anam and had manifested an intention to 
take Bac-Ninh, the key to the Chinese Empire. 
China desired, nevertheless, to maintain pacific 
relations with France, but the Chinese troops 
would be compelled to resist any aggression. To 
avert bloodshed China appealed to the traditions 
of honor and loyalty cherished by France, and 
expressed the regret it would feel if events 
forced China to make her rights respected. The 
French reply declared that France had no wish 
to annex Anam or Tonquin; that the sole ob- 
ject of the Hué treaty was to define the terms of 
the treaty of 1874; that in order to consolidate 
the protectorate of Tonquin France considered 
it expedient te occupy Bac-Ninh and Sontay; 
but there was nothing to prevent an equitable 
arrangement of the question on these bases, 
from which France had never swerved, and 
which were indicated in the treaty of 1874. M. 
Ferry then explained that he had asked China, 
through her Ambassador, the ‘Marquis Tseng, 
to surrender Bac-Ninh and Sontay peacefully to 
Admiral Courbet, promising that a definitive 
settlement could be negotiated afterward. This 
proposal was declined by the Marquis Tseng. 
Thus a peaceable settlement is not yet assured. 
Military preparations are, therefore, continued. 


...-The defeat of Hicks Pacha in the Soudan 
has been confirmed, and it seems thatthe first 
reports were not exaggerated. The Egyptian 
force was annihilated. It is said that Hicks 
Pacha was slain by a lance on the third day of 
the battle, when the last cartridge of the Egyp- 
tians had been fired. Khartoun has not yet been 
captured ; and therefore the troops are to hasten 
to that point, there to make special defenge ‘and 
fortifications against the advancing El Mahdi. 
Turkish officers of the contingent have been per- 
suaded to join the expedition, which is under the 
command of Baker Pacha. All the English non- 
commissioned officers in Egypt have volun- 
teered to go to the front, and much enthusiasm 
is said to prevail among the troops. An agita- 
tion is feared in Algeria and Tunis, where, it is 
said, emissaries of the False Prophet are endeay- 
oring to arouse the Mussulman fanaticism, 


..A convention relative to the Suez Canal 
was concluded on Friday evening between the 
English ship-owners and M. de Lesseps. It pro- 
vides that either the present canal shall be en- 
larged or a second canal shall be constructe¢. A 
commission of engineers and shippers, half of 
whom are to be English, will examine the ques- 
tion. Seven new directors, chosen from English 
shippers and merchants, are to be admitted as 
members of the board. A consultative commit- 
tee of English directors is to be formed in Lon- 
don. The company is in future to bear all ex- 
penses resulting from accidents on the Canal, ex- 
cepting collisions or damage to the company’s 
property, provided ships are not in fault. From 
January 1st,1884,pilotage dues are to be abolished 
and from January 1st, 1885,transit dues are to be 
diminished according to the rate of dividend. 


..The Conservador, of Bogota, fears that a 
revolutionary struggle is about to take place, 
and says: ‘‘ Revolutionary agents have gone to 
Antioquia and Tolima from Santander ; General 
Wilches is increasing his forces ; the Government 
of Tolima promises to reduce its troops, but has 
not disarmed a single soldier; in Boyaca much 
agitation exists among those who desire a dis- 
turbance; arms and ammunition taken from 
the Santander arsenal have been carried to 
Chita ; Tolima has sold munitions of war to An 
tioquia ; the Wilches papers are urging war, and 
men are being recruited in Bogota for the San- 
tander Government.” 


...-Mr. Lowell has formally accepted the 
rectorship of St. Andrew’s University. It ap- 
pears that the question of his eligibility was con- 
sidered before the vote was cast and that a pro- 
test was lodged at that time against the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Lowell, on the ground that, being an 
alien, he was not eligible. The principals re- 
jected the protest, basing their action on a legal 
opinion that Mr. Lowell was eligible in spite of 
being an alien, When he delivers the Rectoral 
Address there will probably be a great attend- 
ance of literary and fashionable people. 


...s+The Crown Prince Frederick William, of 
Germany, is being royally entertained in Madrid. 








Wednesday of last week being King Alfonso’s 
birthday, a large reception was given at the Rey- 
al Palace. The Emperor William telegraphed his 
congratulations, Although the visit of the 
Crown Prince to Spain has brought about a truce 
between the rival Dynastic and Liberal factions, 
it is believed that it will not be of long duration, 
and that the crisis will come when the Crown 
Prince departs. 


..-The Manitoba and Northwest Farmers’ 
Union was organized at Brandon last week. The 
object of the society is to secure to the province 
the control of its lands, timber and minerals ; to 
have the duty on agricultural implements re- 
duced, and to obtain the building of more rail- 
roads. One of the speakers at the meetings sug- 
gested secession from the Dominion of Canada 
unless the rights of Manitoba were secured. 


....On Friday of last week the trial of O’Don- 
nell for the murder of James Carey was be- 
gun in the Old Bailey Police ‘Court, London. 
Gen. Pryor was present, but took no part in the 
trial. The evidence was speedily submitted, and 
on Saturday evening at seven o'clock the case 
was given to the jury, who returned a verdict of 
willful murder. The prisoner will probably be 
hanged on December 17th. 


. Great excitement has prevailed at Newry, 
Ireland, during the past week, owing to the hos- 
tile feeling between the Orangemen and the Na- 
tionalists, Rioting has occurred and Protestants 
on their way to church have been assaulted, The 
town is occupied by a military force for the pres- 
ervation of the peace. 


....The returns shows that the present year 
will far exceed any year in the export of cattle 
and sheep from Canada, The total number of 
cattle shipped, and for which space has been 
contracted in steamships to December 31st next, 
is 565,674 head, and the total number of sheep 
113,725 head. 


.».»The Lower House of the Hungarian Diet 
has passed a bill permitting civil marriages be- 
tween Jews and Christians, and legalizing civil 
marriages contracted in fcreign countries. 


..Loud subterranean rumblings were heard 
in Ischia on Thursday last, and it was noted that 
the temperature of the water of the mineral 
springs had risen, 


....Preparations are being made for a second 
Winter carnival in Montreal, Canada. It is to 
be held from February 4th to the 9th, 1884. 


..+-1¢ is said that the Prince of Wales intends 
to pay a visit to King Alfonso. 





FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 
Colds use the popularremedy, Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and is 
confidently offered as a reliever of those dis- 
eases. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents a bottle. 
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GIRLHOOD 
preserve the beauty of the teeth 
with SOZODONT, and then, when 
the hair is silvered and the eyes 
dimmed with years, the mouth 
will still reveal two glittering 
rows of unsullied ivory, 
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DUREAM EOOSD DRAUMAGE 60, 


281-235 East 42d St., New York City; 
114 South 6th §t., Philadelphia. 


Manufacturing the Durkam Patent System of 


SCREW-JOINT. 
Iron House Drainage. 


Placed in nearly 2,000 buildings. 





with its own work 
men, and it assumes an anlimited 
responsibility for absolute perfeo 
tion of materials and workmanship. 
The adoption of this system of con. 
struction will result in a saving of 


LIFE, HEALTH, AND MONEY. 


Send for Ilustrated Pamphlet. 
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SHAKING AND DUMPING OPER 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 

The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed, 

Perfectly Clean and Free from Dust, 
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SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
——- and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without it, 
‘Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
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“PROVE ME.” 

There is not lacking a certain kina of de- 
sire to set the work of the Lord prospering 
among us. It is not infrequently that we 
hear a wordy lament over the loss of inter- 
est in spiritual things and a lack of power 
in all our church work. Prayers, both pub- 
lic and private, arenot wanting also, in 
which God is besought to ‘‘ pour out” his 
Spirit upon us, that ‘‘sinners may be con- 
verted.” Exhortations in which the breth- 
ren are entreated to give themselves with 
more earnestness to spiritual things are 
frequent, too. 

Why, then, does not the Lord hear and 
answer? Must it uot be that there is some 
element of sincerity or thoroughness 
wanting in our expressed desire for a re- 
vival of God’s work gmovg us? Surely, if 
we read his word aright, he is not loth to 
bless his people. It is God himself who 
laments, far more than we do, over barren- 
ness and spiritual decline. He it is who 
calls us to ** prove” him and see if he will 
not pour out a blessing, suchas we shall 
not beable to receive it, for lack of room. 

Nor need we go tar to ascertain in what 
way we are to prove Him, It is a tume- 
honored text from which we draw our 
thought; but too often has it been spirit- 
ualized away or evaded and made to mean 


something else. What are the tithes that 
we areexbo ed to bring into his storehouse 
with prove Bim? No doubt all 


will agree that'at the time this word was 
spoken by the prophet Malachi ‘‘ tithes and 
offerings” meant the substantial gifts of 
money,and cattle for sacrifice. Israel had 
fallen away in these things, and had of late 





neglected to bring their generous gifts to 
the altar and the due portion of their sub- 
stance to God’s seryice. God, therefore, 
complained that they had ‘“‘robbed” him 
in these things, and that herein was a rea- 
son why their observance of ordinances and 
the service of their lips brought no bless- 
ings from him. Return to me in these 
things: “‘ Bring again all the tithes into 
the storehouse, and prove me herewith and 
see if I will not pour you out 4 blessing.” 

But surely, some will say, ‘‘ we are notto 
buy or bribe a blessing from God with 
offerings of money and substance.” Spirit- 
ual blessings must come in answer to spir- 
itual worship. The tithes must be under- 
stood as meaning prayers and exhortations 
and other spiritual service and the observ- 
ing of ordinances, We are inclined to 
think that a more literal interpretation of 
this text is needed, and that a more literal 
and liberal compliance with its terms would 
result in an astonishing demonstration of 
the truth of the promise. 

There is a very subtile as well as a very 
apparent connection betweeen beneficence 
and spiritual power. One of the first re- 
sults of the great outpouring of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost was to open all 
hearts to alf the need of the Church and to 
empty all purses at the feet of the apostles. 
One of the chief sing, against which Jesus 
preached during the period of his earthly 
ministry, was that of covetousness, or the 
love of money, the disposition to get and 
keep, or at least use money for selfish ends 
and earnal enjoyments. It was the love of 
this world that led Demas to go back from 
follewing Christ. The early churches were 
semarkable for their abounding liberality, 
not alone out of their abundance but out 
of their ‘‘ deep poverty”; and we are told 
that the secret of this surprising grace was 
that ‘‘they first gave themselves to the 
Lord.” The apostle ranks beneficence 
among the chief graces of the Christian life, 
and urges that it be an abounding grace. 
Hear him: ‘Therefore as ye abound in 
everything, in faith and utterance and 
knowledge, and in all diligenceand in your 
love to us, see that ye abound in this grace 
also.” As if he had said that a failure here 
is a failurein the quality of your other 
graces. And then (as there is closest con- 
nection between beneficence and spiritual- 
ity) he urges the example of our Lord Jesus; 
‘*For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might become rich.” And yet 
further he declares that to such abounding 
liberality God will make this answer: 
** God is able to make all grace abound un- 
to you.” It is in this connection, also, that 
we read, ‘‘AS a man sows so shall he 
reap,” and that such liberality causeth 
* thanksgiving” and ‘ glory to God,” and 
‘‘prayers.” Is not all this the account of 
revival and intense spiritual life? 

Verily, we think that a little close study 
into this matter will convince the most 
skeptical that our prayers and our faith 
and our utterance are all in excess of our 
beneficence. ‘‘'To do good and communi- 
eate” is something which the apostle says is 
the spiritual fulfilling of the second table 
of the law; and he charges that this we 
** forget not,’ as though'there was a strong 
tendency to make ‘the sacrifice of our 
lips” stand for the whole of acceptable wor- 
ship. Lf words and prayers, and exhorta- 
tions would send out missionaries, build 
churches for tte new Western towns, sup- 
ply teachers for the Freedmen and poor 
colored people of the South, pay off the 
mortgages which disgrace _ the cause .of, 
Christ, and disfigure—tothe mind's eye—the 
houses of worship which we Have dedi- 
cated to his name, and put more bread 
into the mouths of the missionaries on our 
frontier, and more and better clothes on 
their and their children’s backs, and, in a 
word, supply the crying needs in connec- 
tion with the practical and working force 
of the Church, then would the Kingdom of 
God come among us. But alas! it is true, 
that while there is an abundance of this 
kind of grace in the Church, there is a sad 
poverty of ‘‘tithes and offerings” in the 
treastry of the Lord. To see the mass of 
if 



















That there are noble and generous givers 
in the Church we haye to acknowledge 
and thank God for; but that 
the great mass of those who  pro- 
fess his name have never learned how to 
abound in ‘‘this grace also” is sadly true. 
That the giving on the part of those who 
do give, in most cases, is not proportionate 
with their means and their own self-indulg- 
ence is also true. We could name many a 
Christian man whose yearly benevolence 
does not equal his half-yearly cigar bill; 
and many a Christian woman whose annual 
gifts to the Lord’s work does not equal her 
kid glove expenditure; many a young man 
whose gifts are not equal to the amount he 
spends on an occasional concert and opera, 
to say nothing of an hundred other amuse- 
ments with which he indulges himself; and 
any number of young ladies in the Church 
of Christ who spend annually twice as 
much for caramels and bonbons as they 
give outright to the cause of Christ. And 
it goes without saying that the scale of ex- 
penditure in all manner of living indulged 
in by the average Christian of to-day is al- 
together out of proportion to the scale of 
their beneficence. Moreover, we make no 
doubt it is true that the cases are in the 
minority where the cause of God is con- 
sidered ‘‘first,” and self and indulgence is 
provided for afterward. At best, in how 
many cases is our giving up to the line of 
real sacritice? We donot mean the sacri- 
fice of superfluous luxuries, but up to the 
line of sacrifice in things which we might 
class as necessities. How few in the Church. 
have made an approach to the grace that 
was in Christ, ‘“‘who, though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes became poor’? Surely 
in this matter of “‘ tithes andZofferings,” if 
we will but look deep enough 
and honestly enough, we doubt 
not might be found one reason why the 
‘‘windows of heaven’ are not more often 
opened anda blessing poured out. In other 
words, tried by this practical test, will it 
not be found that there isa sore lack of 
real self denial among us? And yet, if we 
will be His disciples, v, e must deny ourselves, 
take up his cross and come afterhim. Who 
will stand the trial by bringing in all the 
tithes and offering? 

wth ora ea eee 


THE NEW SPEAKER. . 


Mr. Caruisitz, of Kentucky, has been 
chosen as the leader of Democracy; and we 
are glad to have itso. He isan able man, 
of good character; and he represents the 
traditions and principles of the Democratic 
Party better than does eitaer Mr. Randall 
or Mr. Cox. Without meaning to raise the 
sectional issue we cannot but notice that it 
is proper that. the party which has its chief 
strength in the Southern States should se- 
lect its speaker from that section. If the 
Democratic Party is to elect a President it 
must get almost its total vote from the old 
Slave States. In the Democratic caucus last 
Saturday there were 96 votes cast from the 
old South. Of these Mr. Carlisle secured 
all but 24. There were 92 votes cast by 
representatives from the Northern States, 
Of these Mr. Carlisle secured but 34. We 
do not say that any sectional feeling is indi- 
cated by this division, but it is evident that 
the honor has gone where it belongs. The 
Northern Democrats may have a strong 
delegation in the House of Representatives, 
but they will hardly have a showing in the 
Electoral College. 

But the important bearing of this election 
appears in the fact that it is a victory for 
the national principle which has ruled the 
Democracy in the past, but which it seemed 
ready to yield. It was a party opposed to 
protection and internal improvements be- 
fore the Republican Party was organized. 
The War and the conflict which preceded it 
breught up new national issues, in which the 
financial questions were forgotten; and 
after the War the enormous revenue which 
had to be raised made everybody a high 
tariff man. On the theoretical question of 
tariff, now no longer practical, there came 
to be difference of opinion in both parties. 
Mr. Randall represented the principle of 
protection in the Democratic Party, just as 





_ the Times and The Heening Post of this city 


have represented ‘the free trade principle in 
the Republican Party. The Democrats of 
the manufacturing states are likely to be 
angry enough; and if Mr. Carlisle’s policy 








is carried out by the party in Congress, the 
result to the Democratic Party may be 
disastrous in the next presidential election. 

The time is rapidly coming when the is- 
sues of the past generation will be laid on 
the shelf and new financial issues will take 


their place. Whether the parties now ex- 
isting will be able to adapt themselves to 
these new issues without being broken up 
it is perhaps too soon to tell, The Demo- 
cratic Party is in great danger. of rupture 
between the two factions, one of which de- 
sires to throw off the tax on whisky and 
tobacco for the purpose of keeping the tax 
on protected products, such as cotton and 
woolen goods and iron, while the other de- 
clares that it must consult the interests of 
the consumer rather than of the producer. 
In the last presidential election the Penn- 
sylvania Democrats repudiated their own 
platform, and so did the candidate of the 
party. The Republican Party has its 
reason for existence very largely now in the 
work it has to do in the states in securing 
equal rights, but will have to allow much 
liberty on the question of the tariff, as it 
has in the past, if it does not wish to suffer 
disruption. Happily both parties are com. 
mitted with more or Jess distinctyess to the 
principle of pure government by a reformed 
civil service; and it remains to be seen how 
far either of them is honest in its profes- 
sions. Our chief satisfaction in the result 
of this speakership contest rests in the fact 
that it is the death-blow to free whisky 
and free tobacco. And we imagine that 
the wonderful temperance revival in the 
South may have something to do with this 


result. 
cael 


MR. JUSTICE HARLAN’S OPINION. 


Mr. Justice Hartan, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has recently 
filed, in the clerk’s office of the Court, his 
dissent from the judgment of the Court in 
the Civil Rights cases. This judgment de- 
clared the first and second sections of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1875 to be in excess of 
any power given to Congress by the recent 
amendments to the Constitution, so far as 
the sections are operative within the terri- 
torial limits of the several states, These 
sections provided for equal accommoda- 
tions in inns, public conveyances, theaters, 
and other places of public amusements, 
** subject only to the conditions and limita- 
tions established by law, and applicable 
alike to citizens of every race and color, re- 
gardless of any previous condition of ser- 
vitude,” and enforced the provision by the 
penalty prescribed. 

The question before the Supreme Court 
was whether the Constitution, in the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Amendments, gives 
Congress the power to enact such laws. 
The Court, with the exception of Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan, were unanimous in answering 
this question in the negative; and Mr. Jus- 
tice Bradley, in stating the opinion of the 
Court, assigned at large the reasons for 
this view. The main point in the argu- 
ment of the learned Justice consists in the 
proposition that neither of the amendments 
in question confers any power upon Con- 
gress to legislate directly in respect to the 
civil rights of citizens in the several states. 
The. only power given, as he holds, is to en- 
force the amendments as against any in- 
fraction thereof by state authority, or 
through the agents of such authority. 
Private trespasses and wrongs between in- 
dividuals, in which state authority does not 
participate, do not, therefore come within 
the provision of this enforcing power; and 
the remedy for such trespasses and wrongs 
must hence be sought in state laws. It is 
only when a state itselfistiie aggressor 
that Congress can interpose and afford the 
necessary relief and protection. Such is 
the view of Mr. Justice Bradley and also of 
the Court whose opinion he stated. 

It is manifest at a glance that the provis- 
ions in the Civil Rights Act of 1875, relating 
to inns, public conveyances, theaters, and 
other places of public amusement, could not 
stand the test of this view for a moment, 
These provisions reiated, not to anything 
done by a state or states, but to something 
done by hotel keepers, the proprietors and 
managers cf public conveyances, and the 





owners and managers of theaters and other 


places of public amusement, who certainly 
are not a state and not the officers of a state, 
and who are not nditvesent is dhe pes’ 
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tions contained in the first section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


Mr. Justice Harlan, on the other hand, in 
a very careful and thoroughly studied argu- 
ment, maintains that the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Amendments fully authorize 
Congress to pass the sections of the Civil 
Rights Act condemned by the Supreme 
Court as being unconstitutional. The dif- 
ference between him and the courts relates 
to the extent and application of the power 
given to Congress by these amendments. 
He holds, if we understand him, that the 
Thirteenth Amendment, forbidding the ex- 
istence of slavery in the United States, au- 
thorizes Congress to legislate, not only for 
the prevention of slavery,but also for secur- 
ing all the rights which are incidental to the 
state of freedom. He holds that, under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the rights of life, 
liberty and property, are not only guaran- 
teed as against any infraction by state action, 
put that in all the states they are directly 
subject to the legislative action, regulation 
and protection of Congress. It is very easy 
to see, in the light of this theory, how he 
should regard all the provisions in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1875 as constitutional. In- 
deed, he could come to no other conclusion. 
Let his premises be conceded, and the con- 
clusion follows as a matter of logical neces- 
sity. 

The great difficulty with the argument is 
that the premises are false, because not 
supported by the language of the Constitu- 
tion itself, and that, if admitted to be true, 
they prove far too much. If we adopt Mr. 
Justice Harlan’s view of the recent amend- 
ments, then the states have no re- 
served powers whatever, which may not be 
conveniently exercised by Congress, The 
whole field of legislative jurisdiction, re- 
lating to life, liberty and property, is given 
to Congress; and Congress may, at its 
pleasure, step into this field and legislate 
on any subject that pertains to the rights 
of the citizen. It may, in a word, absorb 
all state power and dispense with its exer- 
cise on the part of the states, by simply 
taking the power into its own hands. 
There would be no domain in which state 
power operates exclusively. No one in his 
senses can suppose that any such thing was 
intended when the recent amendments 
were adopted; yet this would be the legal 
result if we accept the construction given 
by Mr. Justice Harlan. Congress has, in 
several instances, legislated as if this were 
the true view of the amended Constitution, 
andit has been fortunate for the country 
that the Supreme Court has corrected the 
error by declaring the legislation to be un- 
constitutional; and in this list of correc- 
tive decisions we place the recent judg- 
ment of the Court with regard to the Civil 
Rights Act. We have never thought the 
subject matter of the legislation in the first 
and second sections of this act to be within 
the power of Congress. 


~~ — 


PRISON CONTRACT LABOR. 


Mr. Water Hows, of this city, who 
was a member of the last legislature of this 
state, introduced a bill which directed the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, within thirty days after the 
passage of tae act, to appoint a commission, 
composed of three citizens of the state, 
and charged with the duty of making a 
thorough examination of the practical work- 
ing of the contract system in the state 
prisons of the state, and of reporting the 
results of the inquiry to the then next 
ensuing legislature on the first day of its 
organized meeting. The matters of the 
investigation and the report, as provided 
for in this bill, were as follows: 

1. The effect of the contract system 
upon rates of wages in trades engaged in 
the production of articles which are the 
subjects of such contracts. 

2. The effect of the contract system on 
the market prices of the articles manufac- 
tured, 

8. The profits made by the contractors 
under the contracts, as nearly as they could 
be ascertained and determined. 

4. Tbe net profits to the state from the 
Contracts under which the convicts are 
employed. 

5. The value, actual and estimated, of 
the property used “by. the contractors in 
carrying out the contracts. . 





6. An examination into and a report on 
the practical operation of the contract sys- 
tem upon prison management and discipline 
with respect to both the prisoners and the 
community at large. 

7. Recommendations for the guidance of 
the legislature in any effort made to satisfy 
the demand for a change of the system in 
order toreduce to a minimum the competi- 
tion on the part of prison labor, with free 
labor, and at the same time so employ the 
prisoners that they will. practically support 
themselves, without being a burden to tax- 
payers. 

The theory of this bill was to give light 
to the legislature on the various questions 
involved in the system of contract prison 
labor, and thus enable it to act intelli- 
gently and wisely upon the subject. It as- 
sumed that the great mass of the members 
of any legislature chosen by the people 
would need such light in order to come 
to the right conclusion as to what, if 
anything, should be done. The last legis- 
lature, being Democratic in both houses, 
refused to adopt this bill of Mr. Howe, who 
was a Republican, and, in order to satisfy 
the clamor of the so-called labor reformers, 
and at the same time get rid of the subject 
without any direct action, resorted to the 
dodge of usking the people to say through 
the ballot-box whether they wanted the 
contract system continued or abolished. 

The vote of the people, as thus provided 
for, has been had; and the result is that 
the majority of those who voted on the sub- 
ject at all is in favor of abolishing the sys- 
tem without the expression of any opinion 
as to what shall be substituted for it. This 
majority is derived from the votes cast in 
New York city, Brooklyn, Albany, Roches. 
ter and Buffalo. The vote outside of these 
cities is largely the other way. The sub- 
ject was not discussed to any considerable 
extent ; and with the exception of ballots 
against the system, there was no general 
distribution of ballots relating to the ques- 
tion. Wedo not regard the vote as any- 
thing like a fair and full expression of the 
judgment of the people of this state on the 
subject. And even if it were such, at least 
ninety-nine votes in every hundred would 
be without the requisite information to 
make them the expression of an intelligent 
opinion. It is no disparagement to the 
people of this state to say that the great 
mass of them do not sufficiently under- 
stand the subject to form an enlightened 
opinion in regard to it. 

‘The legislature that is soon to meet will 
undoubtedly take up the subject. It should 
do so. And yet we do not believe that this 
legislature is wise enough to dispose of the 
question upon its own knowledge; and it 
surely willnot have time enough to give 
the subject such a detailed investigation as 
will secure the réquisite knowledge for 
action. The best thing it can do is to 
adopt Mr. Howe’s bill, or some similar bill, 
and hand over the ultimate settlement of 
the matter to another legislature that will 
have the advantage of a thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation of facts by a com- 
mission of experts. Perhaps such an 
investigation will show that some changes 
may be made in the system to advantage, 
and perhaps it will show that the present 
system is the best possible. At any rate 
let us have the fullest light on this subject 
before we have the action, if it is to be one 
of change from the present system. 

We take it for granted that the people of 
this state can have nv fancy for supporting 
the convicts in our state prisons in absolute 
idleness. This would make them a heavy 
burden to the taxpayer, and would not be 
best for themselves. They ought in some 
way to earn at least enough to pay the ex- 
pense of supporting them. Work is a part 
of their discipline and a part of their pun- 
ishment. How sball they be made to work 
to the best advantage, and with the fewest 
evils? This is the question to be solved. 
Looking at it in the light of the experience 
of this state, as well as that of other states, 
we believe that the contract system of pris- 
on labor is the best solution of the problem, 
and that there are no evils connected with 
it sufficient to call for its abandonment. If 
there is a better system, then we want to 
see it and have it fully explained before 
giving up a system that has made our state 
prisons self-supporting. To abandon. this 
system before a better one is shown is to 








throw away a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty. 

The legislature should make haste slowly 
on this subject, and should certainly make 
no essential change in the system until the 
whole subject has been submitted to a most 
thorough examination. It will be enough 
for the legislature that meets next January 
to provide for such an examination. This 
will be much better than the dodge of the 
last legislature. 

CG GL "RE Ee 
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Editorial Dotes. 

From the Methodist Mission Rooms there is 
sent out to the denominational press the follow- 
ing astonishing account: 

D tacal Pi jon.—In the Kucheng District 
ofthe Fuhchau Conference, a remarkable case of 
demoniacal possession brought preachers and peo- 
ple in great contrition to their knees. It was the 
first case that ever occurred among the Christians 
of this region, and some of them had imbibed some- 
what of that intelligent (!) faith that boastfully 
denies the existence of demons. Their surprise and 
contrition was, therefore, all the greater when they 
learned that the unwelcome visitor mentioned them 
by name and gave sucha minute account of their 
former and present - spiritual condition that dental 
was out of the question. He based his right to a 
dwelling place in the heart of the unfortunate in- 
dividual on the fuct that she yielded to temptation 
and allowed herself to scold in heathen language and 
manner. The preachers who attempted to exorcise 
him he mocked by reminding them of their secret 
faults, When, however, the person chiefly con- 
cerned, with several others, one day approached the 
house, determined to confess their sins together be- 
fore God, he immediately began negotiations fora 
change of abode. He wasready to own how much 
he had lost by the happy death of some of our 
former churchmembers, and that he would abandon 
his present abode on condition that pastoral labor 
and care were withdrawn from certain luckwarm 
Christians he named. The case was in all respects 
similar to those so carefully studied by the Presby- 
terian and other missionaries in Shantung—in other 
words, like those recorded in the New Testament. 
The statement here made about demoniacal 
possessions having been observed and studied by 
the Presbyterian missionaries in Shantung will 
doubtless be a surprise to our Presbyterian 
readers ; but it is a fact, although the Presbyte- 
rian Board has never, we believe, published the 
fact nor indorsed the reality of the obsessions, 
Strange phenomena of this sort have been 
studied for several years by Dr. Nevius, who 
says that he was reluctautiy convinced of the 
genuineness of the obsessions after long study 
of the facts. He has, we believe, written a book, 
not yet published, on the subject. It is our im- 
pression that he was not able to convince the 
secretaries of the Presbyterian Board that there 
was anything more in the cases than cunning im- 
posture, 











Dr. G. D. Matuews writes us: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of this week, there is an editorial 
with the heading, “The Presbyterian Alliance in 
Troubled Waters.” The gist of the article is that the 
Alliance is falling into the hands of ultra-conserva- 
tive theologians, who are using it unfairly, to set 
forth their own views; that the New York Committee 
in 1880 did 80, by not availing themselves of the ap- 
pointed delegates, and by asking certain other breth- 
ren to write papers, and that the same course is 
being pursued by the Committee preparing for the 
meeting in Belfast next June. After which comes 
the following sentence ; 

“ We are informed that the same thing is now go- 
ing on, and that the Belfast Committee are selecting 
essayists without regard to the men who have been 
appointed as the representatives of the churches.” 

The reasons why 80 many of the writers and 
speakers at the Philadelphia Council] were taken 
from outside the delegates were totally different 
from those you assert, and were perfectly well 
known to al] connected with the Alliance, As those 
reasons do not exist in reference to a meeting to be 
held in Bejfast, the Belfast Committee, on the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Watts, decided last year that, unless 
in extremely exceptional cases, no person should be 
asked to write a paper for the Belfast Council unjess 
he were a delegate appointed by his church. This 
was done that the proceedings might, as far as pos- 
sible, be in the bands of the men whom their 
churches had sent. Up tothe present time, there hae 
not been a single minister of any American church 
asked to write a paper excepta delegate. Of necessity, 
a good many delegates have not been asked to write 
papers, and must remain unasked, since the pro- 
gram is comparatively short, though not unim, 
portant, G. D. MaTHEws, 


Clerk of the Alliance. 
QUEBEC, Nov. 29th, 1883, 


We are glad to learn from the clerk of the 
Presbyterian Alliance that ‘‘up to the present 
time, there has not been a single minister of any 
American church asked to write a paper except 
a delegate,” and we hope this practice will con- 
tinue until the meeting of the Alliance, Fur- 
thermore Dr. Mathews informs us that “of 
necessity a great many delegates have not been 
asked to write papers and must remain un- 
asked.” It is just here that our objection holds, 
The Belfast Committee have asked a considerable 
number of delegates to write papers, and these, 
so far as we have learned, are all of the conserva~ 





quired in reference te the more progressive and 
men, and have thus far failed to find one 
who -been asked to prepare paper... The 
choice is in the hands of the Belfast 
and that choice seems to have a partisan bias. 
We shall rejoice to have the Belfast Committee 
in their subsequent appointments take a di 
ent course, Dr, Mathews might with pr 

give them such advice, 





Tue Northern Presbyterian papers have, with 


which makes a merit of stirring up strife in the 
intereet of preventing any possible anion of 
Northern and Southern Presbyterianisms. The 

‘true doctrine” of inspiration, announces that 
journal with some authority, “is that the books 
of the Bible are so fully inspired of God as tobe 
absolutely free from error. If this be not true 
they are worthless as a revelation from God.” 
We would like to know the authority for that in 
Bible, Confession, or common sense, Such a 
principle is to be rejected as putting « strain 
upon doctrine and faith dangerous, if not de- 
structive, The principle apphed is this : that if the 
Chronicler (I Chron, xx, 5) made a mistake in re- 
porting the battle in Tob mentioned in I Sam. xxi, 
18, and if ‘‘ Lahmi” is his mis-reading of ‘“Beth- 
lehemite” (Beth-lahmi) and if either writer 
made a mistake as to whether it wa 

Goliath or his brother who was killed by Elhanan, 
then every word of Christ is worthless as a reve- 
lation from God, That is putting the pyramid 
on its apex. We totally reject so monstrous a 
principle, which puts the revelation of God at 
the mercy of a possible slip of a sacred historian. 
‘* Absolutely worthless as a revelation from God” 
if not “absolutely free from error” of all sorts? 
Why #0? Is it so with human revelationa? If Sir 
Isaac Newton made an error in imagining light 
to consist of emitted corpuscles, does it follow 
that all he has taught usabout the laws of optics 
or of gravitation is worthless? Peter was a man 
inspired of God to an arthoritative apostleship. 
Did the fact that his teachings were not absolute- 
ly free from error make his testimony to Christ 
worthless? Not at all. 





Ovr memory of the course of The Herald and 
Presbyter in reference to the trial of Professor 
Swing by the Chicago Presbytery must have 
been at fault. As it blames others who have 
ventured to criticise the action of the Hunting- 
don Presbytery, we asked, two weeks ago, if it did 
not often and severely criticise the Chicego Pres- 
bytery for its decision and allow its contributors 
to do the same ; also if it was not aware that the 
Banner and The Interior contained such criti- 
cisms, and if it ever protested against them, Our 
respected contemporary's answer is direct enough. 
It declares that it published no such criticisms 
of the Presbytery of Chicago, and allowed none 
of its correspondents to do so, though some de- 
sired to. It remembers that The Interior did 
attack the Presbytery, and it repriuts its own 
sharp rebuke of The Interior (which otten 
seems to invite its rebuke) for so doing. 
The Herald and Presbyter then proceeds 
to show that it was equally careful not to 
enter into any trial by newspapers in the John 
Miller case; As we understand our contempo- 
rary’s testimony and evidence, which, in the 
cases of Professor Swing and John Miller, as 
well as of Mr. White, seem to be conclusive (and 
we see no occasion to go to Cincinnati and ex- 
amine the files by way of rebuttal), the rule 
which it follows is to preserve silence about 
judiciai case while the trial is in progress ; but 
when the trial is concluded, then to applaud if 
the decision seems just, but if not just then to 
hold its peace, That is not our rule at all, If 
it is the proper rule for a denominational organ, 
then we are glad that we have:a larger liberty, 
which, however, we are uader obligations to use 
with conscientious discretion as well as with a 
bold candor. The prompt and complete reply o 
The Heraldand Presbyter makes us « little diffi- 
dent about asking whether it faithfully observed 
its rule in the Skinner-Mc@une case. We notice 
it omits to mention that case; 





THat was rather a queer lawsuit which Mr. 
Hardin, of Detroit, Mich., brought against the 
‘Trustees of the Second Baptist Church” of that 
city, It seems that the church, as he 
had “unwarrantably and without trial upon 
charges,” expelled him from its 
To recover damages for this wrong, he brought 
a suit against the civil corporation known in law 
as ‘ The ‘Trustees of the Second Baptist Church 
of Detroit.” The court below gave judgment in 
favor of the trustees ; and, the case being carried 
to the Supreme Court of Michigan, that court 
has just sustained the judgment. The ground 
taken by the Court was that the society, consist- 
ing of chureh-members and others who were 
not members of the church, represented by the 
trustees, and owning and holding property for 
cbhureh uses, was simply a civil corporation, 
existing and acting under the laws of the state 





tive or ultra-conseryative sort. We have in+" 
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trol over, Or any responsibility for the action of 
the church itself, as such, in the admission 
or expulsion of members. The church itself, 
as such, is simply a voluntary society, bound 
together by the ties of a religious faith, 
not « civil corporation at all, not capable of 
bringing a suit and not suable, and acting alto- 
wether independently of the civil corporation, 
electing the trustees and represented by them. 
This is the doctrine stated by Judge Cooley in 
giving the opinion of the Court. He remarked : 
“The corporation is sued for a tort which it 
neither committed nor had the power to prevent, 
and which bas occurred in a proceeding where the 
interference of the corporation would have been 
an impertinence.” The suit, consequently, had 
“no foundation,” any more than if brought 
against e man living in Botany Buy. The dis- 
tinction between the church proper and the civil 
corporation that may be connected with it and 
hold property for its uses is a very important 
one, Neither has any responsibility in law for 
what the other does. Law regulates the corpor- 
ation, but does not undertake to regulate the 
church proper in the exercise of any of its 
spiritual powers. 

Tux Rev. J. W. White, made famous by the 
Huntingdon Presbytery, writes us: 


To Tax Eprron or THs INDEPENDENT: 

Sir.—Dr. Welch's article, published in last week’s 
INDEPENDENT, contains two things which I would 
like to see corrected, 

First. As I never saw my way clear to bring my 
views before Presbytery until cited to answer to 
charges, as I threw the whole responsibility of judg- 
ing as to my orthodoxy on Presbytery, and did not 
withdraw until Presbytery took the responsibility of 
deciding that I could pot remain and hold and teach 
the doctrines I laid before them, I think my with- 
Arawa) will not bear the construction Dr, Weich puts 
on it—that it shows “' & conscious irreconcilable vari- 
ance with the Presbyterian Standards.” 

Second. He quotes and comments on a state- 
ment I made in The Hoangelist of Oct. 18th. As I 
found that that statement was construed to mean 
what I never intended, I wrote to the editor latt 
week giving an explanation of what I meant, 
This will probably appear this week. If it 
does, 1 hope you will publish it as my answer 
to what Dr. Welch says on the subject. It is in 
substance this: In making that brief statement, 
I overlooked, at the time, the charge on the 
denial of justice as an attribute of God, I never 
thought of calling in question the divine justice, In 
what I said on the sustained charges on the atone- 
ment and resurrection, meant to admit the charges, 
bat to deny that what was charged is heretical. ‘The 
death of Christ includes a great dea) more than 
his sufferings; his sacrifice more than his death, and 
his obedience more than his sacrifice, The Confes- 
sion of Faith affirms that Christ “ by his perfec: obe- 
dience and sacrifice of himself. . . satisfed the jus- 
tloe of his Father.” Chap. vill. 5. It is not good the- 
ology or philosophy to confound ceuse and effect, 
principle and incident, as is done in confounding the 
sufferings of Christ with his obedience and sacrifice. 
And when I admit the charge that I deny that the 
sufferings of Christ are a satisfaction to the law and 
justice of God,and hold with the Confession that 
it is this obedience and sacrifice which satisfy the 
justice of his Father, it is claimed I have judged my 
own case and proclaiined my own heresy. ‘The dis- 
tinction which I make ts not trivial, especially if we 
atthe same time distinguish between the demands 
of the law and the penalty of the law, and between 
sin and guilt. 

Hoping that I may not have to appear again in my 
own defense, and thanking you for the interest you 
have taken in the case. 

Mitnor, Pa,, Nov. 27th, 1888, 


It is reported that Genera! Rosecrans, mem- 
ber of Congress elect from the San Francisco 
district, intends at an early period to introduce 
a joint resolution into the House of Representa- 
tives proposing to amend the Constitution of the 
United States, providing as follows: 

“SscrTion 1. Polygamy, being incompatible with 
our civilization, is forever prohibited in the United 
States and al) places ander its jurisdiction. 

“SEcTION 2, Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 

We have no objection to snch an amendment to 
the Constitution; and yet we see no practical 
necessity for its adoption, in order to enable 
Congress to deal with the question of Mormon 
polygamy. Polygamy, in all the states of the 
Union, is already forbidden by statute ; and there 
is not the least probability that any state will 
change its law or policy on this subject. And 
as to the territories of the United States, Congress 
has already all the power which it is proposed 
to confer by this amendment, These territories 
are subject to its supreme authority and con- 
trol, including not only polygamy, but every 
other proper subject of legislation. The diffi- 
culty in respect to the suppression of Mormon 
polygamy in Utah has been no want of power on 
the part of Congress, but the want of the proper 
exercise of power already conferred. If General 
Rosecrans would broaden his proposed amend- 
ment and authorize Congress to make uniform 
laws regulating the whole subject of marriage 
and divorce, he would thereby inciude polygamy, 
and at the same time enable Congress to legis- 
late on the larger subject of marriage and di- 
vorce; and this would be just what is greatly 
needed in this country. Statistics show a most 





alarming state of things as to the marriage re- 
lation, under the divorce laws of the several 
states ; and we see no adequate remedy for this 
evil short of a national law that will operate 
uniformly in all parte of the United States. 
Congress now has no power to make such a law 
in respect to marriage and divorce ; and hence 
the necessity for amending the Constitution on 
this subject. 


Tuz Ogden Daily Herald, which is a Mormon 
paper published in Utan, and an out and out de- 
fender of polygamy under the form of what it 
calls *‘ plural marriage,” fails to recognize the 
fact that marriage, so far as civil society in this 
country has anything to do with it, is simply a 
* civil contract and net a religious institution at 
all.” The law of the land so treats itand so 
regulates it. The doctrine of the governments 
of the several states, and equally of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, where it has juris- 
diction of the subject, as shown by the statutes of 
both, is that monogamy, and not polygamy, is the 
proper regulation in respect to this civil contract, 
This is the doctrine of the American people as 
expressed by legal statutes. These statutes as- 
sume the right of civil government to regulate 
marriage as a civil contract in such way as will 
in its judgment best promote the general inter- 
este of society. Mormonism confronts the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with its peculiar 
doctrine in segard to marriage, claiming that it 
is ‘a religious institution,” and that the plural 


-»»-The Lord Mayor of London is called a 
Sabbatarian, and he does not resent the designa- 
tion. Indeed he adopts it and justifies it ina 
published letter, in which he announces himself 
as opposed to removing the restrictions on Sun- 
day trading and to the opening of museums on 
Sunday. Further than that he declares that he 
will not harness up four horses and put servants 
in a livery which prevents their going to church, 
to go a few steps to a service, just for the sake 
of a show before a crowd. He adds: 

TI shall be glad to attend any church which Lord 
Mayors usually attend, where a charity sermon is 
preached, and give the usual contribution (or, if they 
think they suffer from the loss of the crowd attracted 
by the show, to increase it), and to welcome the 
clergy, churchwardens, Common Councilors, and 
leading parishioners to the Mansion-house to lunch 
afterward; but to ride for the sake of show on a 
Sunday morning would be inconsistent with the 
principles [ have always maintained,” 


His position is sound. 


...- Asking for prayers orally is all right; and 
so is a private request by letter of those whom 
we know; but somehow the public advertising 
in the newspapers for miscellaneous prayers 
grates on one’s sensibilities. Here we have the 
Washington Evening Star, with the following at 
the head of acolumn of advertisements on its 
first page : 

t#~ THE PRAYERS OF GOD’S PEOPLE ARE 
most earnestly requested for the thorough purifica- 
tion of a young church whose pastor and officers are 





marriage” of the Mormons has the tion of 
God, and that, therefore, the civil law which es- 
tablishes monogamy, and forbids polygamy, 
must except the' Mormon polygamist from its 
operation, and let him have just as many wives 
as he chooses to marry. This is the doctrine of 
the Ogden Daily Herald, The answer is that 
civil society in this country does not, and will 
not, ald should not discuss with the Mormon 
the religioug question in regard to marriage. It 
is enough for its purposes to deal with marriage 
asa civil contract, and to regulate it accordingly. 
If any religious creed comes in conflict with such 
regulation, and its believers violate that regula- 
tion in their practice, then Government cannot 
assume that these believers are right, and pro- 
ceed to change itslaw to suit their religious 
notions ; but they must take the consequences of 
doing what law makes a crime. Civil society 
cannot give up its conscience as to what should 
be forbidden as a crime in order to make room 
for the individual and private conscience of any 
man, be he a Mormon ora Christian. Civil so- 
ciety will and must rule, and those who break 
its laws for any reason, whether religious or 
satanic, must bear the penalty. Civil govern- 
ment cannot exist without laws, and laws are a 
sham if not enforced. To plead a religious 
sanction for polygamy against enforcing the 
law that forbids it is to use an argument which 
has no application to the matter with which the 
government is dealing, and to which it cannot 
yiela without a complete surrender of its own 
authority. 


Ir will be remembered that, a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Rowell, of Batavia in this state, deliberately 
shot and killed on the spot Mr. Johnson L. 
Lynch, who was a resident of Utica. He pur- 
sued hi.n and fired at his victim four or five 
shots, He came to the place of the shooting 
armed with a loaded revolver. The circum- 
stances of the tragedy leave not a particle of 
doubt that he had pre pared himself for the work, 
and that he intended to kill Lynch. His motive 
was to take summary vengeance for personal 
dishonor. The facts exactly fit the crime of 
murder in the first degree as defined by the laws 
of this state; and yet the Grand Jury of Gen- 
esee County have recently found an indictment 
against Rowell for manslaughter in the first de- 
gree; and this isa crime which the facts do not 
fitatall. Itis indispensable to all degrees of 
manslaughter that the killing should be “ with- 
out a design to effect death.” When such a de- 
sign exists, the crime is not manslaughter, but 
murder in the first or second degree. In the 
case of Rowell this design did exist, ll the 
facts show it. He prepared himself beforehand ; 
he lay in wait for his victim and for the opportu- 
nity ; he chased Lynch, and continued to fire at 
him till he killed him, and if he was not a luna- 
tic—as there is no pretense that he was—then he 
knew just what he was doing, and that he had 
no legal right to doit. The fact that he acted 
under intense passion, upon a great provocation 
as itseemed to him, neither excuses his crime 
nor changes ite nature. And to indicthim for 
manslaughter in the first degree is far worse 
than a gross farce, since that is not the crime 
which he committed and since it is a substitute 
for the indictment that should have been found. 
Let the jury that tries Rowell now acquit him of 
the offense charged against him, and the mean- 
ing of the whole thivg will be that felonious 
homicide, when perpetrated from the motive of 


personal vengeance, is not a crime against s0-" 


ciety, but rather a heroic achievement. The 
statute book of this state says that it is murder; 
andevery manof aright moral sense says the 
same thing ; but such a result would just finish 
up the absurdity and the falsehood which the 
Grand Jury started. . 





inv tob users, much against the wishes 
of its members. n22—3t* 
We don’t wonder that the members of the church 
feel aggrieved ; but really this looks not so much 
like a genuine call for “‘the prayers of God’s 
people” as it does like a conspicuous posting and 
pillorying of the pastors and officers, which 
is not wholly in the spirit of God’s people. 


....The red skies of the past week are a 
puzzling phenomenon for the meteorologist. It 
was no ordinary condition which produced the 
glowing sunsets over the whole continent of 
North America, and how much further we know 
not. The red was not in local clouds, but in the 
sky above the clouds. The “‘ yellow day,” of two 
or three years ago, was less general and was 
caused by the smoke of Canadian woods, In 
this case we can guess that some mighty volcanic 
disturbance has thrown a vast layer of gas or 
dust into the upper strata of the air, such as 
was supposed, some days after the Java convul- 
sion, to have caused the ‘green sun” in India. 
Or we may conjecture that the earth has struck 
a region of meteoric dust, reflection from which 
produces the general effect, Any conjecture, 
however, has its difficulties, and the phenomenon 
is likely to be carefully studied. 


...-On the occasion of the consecration of a 
Catholic Church for colored people in this city 
recently, the Catholic Review said : 

* Every Catholic knows that in a Catholic church 

no distinction is made between white and colored 
any more than between Irish and English, German 
and French, Hollander, Italian, Bohemian and Pole. 
Yet the mixed character of the American people, the 
diverse customs and janguages represented among 
our Catholics, makes it wise, for the time at least, 
to permit congregrations to be formed of those peo- 
ple who are the best able to get along with one an- 
other.” 
There is nothing very liberal in this. Further- 
more, the church is as much a caste church as 
were Southern white Churches in slavery times, 
No white folks are to be allowed in it, except in 
the gallery. 


...-From the City Treasurer’s book, Mrs, Rev. 
A. J, Gordon, President’of the Boston Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, has gathered the 
following facts: Over 200 more lhcenses were 
issued this year than last. From these came 
but $26,000 increase in revenue, while $35,000 
was spent for extra expenses of police, etc., to 
contro! these, and expenses at Deer Island were 
increased $50,000. Of the 10,042 commitments 
to Deer Island, over 9,000 were for drunkenness 
or for crime committed under the influence of 
liquor. On the authority of the Law and Order 
League there are 1,000 places in the city selling 
illegally. If this existed under prohibition what 
a hue and cry would be raised for its repeal ; but 
the friends of license are not so moved by its 
non-execution. 


....What is the orthodox view of the seven 
trumpets of Revelation? A committee of a 
General Conference recently reported : 

“ Your committee appointed to consider a new ex- 

position of the prophecy of the seven trumpets of 
Rev. viii andi ix, would respectfully report that they 
see no occasion to change from the views we have 
formerly entertained,especially as the proposed view 
is, in their judgment, unscriptural, and would un- 
settle some of the most important and fundamental 
points of our faith.” 
Some light is obtained on this report when we 
ascertain that the denomination represented by 
the General Conference is the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventista. 


...-One of our Catholic exchanges refers to 
the marriage of a (Protestant) bishop’s daughter 
and remarks : 


“ But it is only Latheran Bishops and those of oth- 








er sects who can so ably discharge those double du- 
ties and reconcile them. The Catholic Church sides 
with St, Paul and by the celibacy of her clergy in- 
sures a)] their devotion and attention to the people. 
They have no wives, and consequently have no 
daughters to provide with husbands.” 

Henry, Bishop of Liege, a good Catholic prelate 
of the time of Gregory X, publicly boasted that 
he had fourteen children born to him in twenty- 
two months. He was not tried,nor suspended, 
nor condemned, 


....The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the suit brought by Mr. Abraham B. Miller 
against the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
asking the Court to declare the East River 
Bridge a public nuisance, last week rendered ita 
decision, The Court holds that this bridge, be- 
ing built under the joint authority of the State 
of New York and the Federal Government, and 
built in conformity with the rule prescribed 
thereby, isnot a public nuisance, but is a lawful 
structure, although it may work harm to some 
private interests. This ends the question as to 
the lawfulness of the bridge. 


.... Sir Henry Thompson has stirred up all the 
heavy diners of English society by letting out 
the secret that turtle soup is not usually made, 
nor best made, of turtle, but of a fish stock, the 
best being the conger eel, cheapest of all fish; 
while it is only the garnish, the floating pieces of 
green “fat,” that gives the soup its name, A soup, 
says Sir Henry, is properly named not after its 
stock, but afcer its garnish. A dozen letters 
have been published by the London Times, con- 
firming or denying the statement, which, coming 
as it did just before Lord Mayor's Day, created 
quite the sensation of the scasun. 


.... The Catholic Herald pretends to be amused 
at our suggestion that there is plenty of division 
in the Catholic Church. It quotes a portion only 
of our note; it would not have suited its pur- 
pose to quote it all. If the whole had been given 
its readers could have seen just how funny it all 
is. The part which the Herald does not refer to 
is this: 

“The Armenians, for example, when they agreed 
to recognize the Pope and were received into union 
with the Church of Rome,retained their own usages 
such as the marriage of priests, and communion in 
both kinds.” 

....Governor Murray, of Utah, in a recent in- 
terview with a reporter of the New York Herald, 
expressed the opinion that the Edmunds law is a 
complete failure as a remedy for Mormon 
polygamy, and that the true remedy for this 
evil is to govern Utah by a commission appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, The latter element of this opinion 
is precisely the doctrine which THz InpEPEND- 
ENT for years has been preaching. The Govern- 
ment must come to it at last or give up the 
problem as too much for it. 


....A Princeton, N. J., correspondent writes 
to The Presbyterian: 

“Mr. Arnold whilst here enjoyed the hospitalities 
of Dr. McCosh, It is to be hoped he learned in 
Prince‘on | hat ‘God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and 
unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, power, holi- 
ness, justice, goodness and truth,’ and not a mere 
‘tendency in the universe—a something not myself 
which makes for righteousness,’” 

That is a new test of hospitality thus commended 
to Dr. McCosh—teaching the Catechism to, his 
visitors. 


....One of the new rules proposed for govern- 
ing the Senate of the United States declares 
that,after a notice of twenty-four hours, the ma- 
jority of the Senate may stop debate on any 
question by a direct vote on that question, and 
thus prevent the minority from talking the 
measure to death. Every deliberative body 
ought to have some rule by which it can restrain 
debate within proper limits. The Senate of the 
United States has hitherto had no such rule. 
The rule proposed is a sensible measure and 
ought to be adopted. 


....President Arthur did a becoming thing in 
not at once pardoning Sergeant Mason, who at- 
tempted to kill Guiteau; and he has just done 
an equally becoming thing in pardoning him 
after an imprisonment of nearly two years. Ma- 
son deserved to be punished for his offense, 
though, as we think, in view of all the circum- 
stances, not as severely as the sentence of the 
court martial prescribed. The people will ap- 
prove of the President’s action in this case. 


..-.The Utica Observer (Dem.) makes a good 
suggestion to the Democratic legislature of 
Ohio, which is that the legislature should re- 
turn Ex-Senator Thurman to the Senate of the 
United States. The Ex-Senator is far the ablest 
Democrat in the State of Ohio, and would be an 
admirable choice alike for the interests of the 
party and the country. He was the leader 
among the Democrats when he was in the 
Senate, and would be again if elected. 

...-Since the Attorney-General of Ilinois bas 
published an opinion that The National Police 
Gazette, The Illustrated Police News, and the N. 
Y¥. Illustrated Times are obscene sheets, whose 
circulation should be suppressed under existing 
laws, we hope that decided action in that 
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direction will be taken in that and other states. 
They disgrace the thoroughfares in this city, 
making the modest wayfarer to turn aside his 
eyes. 

. One of our Southern exchanges, the South- 
ern Christian Advocate, says : 

«Color blindness 1s a dangerous disease to one who 

would look into the merits and demands of a living 
issue, this among the rest.” 
In fitting men and women for this life and the 
jife to come, then, one must first know what their 
complexion is ; not whether they have mind and 
heart. 


.. The Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, al- 
lows an anonymous contributor to occupy the 
most prominent portion of its editorial page with 
a condemnation of the decision of the court in 
the case of the creditors of Archbishop Purcell, 
and an argument that justice requires that the 
Church property of the diocese should be sold to 
satisfy the debts, 


. Slowly the English papers are learning 
some of the ways of their American contem- 
poraries. The London Times publishes a long 
interview with the Sultan; and our own Herald 
could not make more of it, except in display 
headings, than does the Jimes in report and 
editorial. 

...-At least one of the ministers of Massachu- 
setts, in his Thanksgiving sermon, put the de- 
feat of Governor Butler at the recent election 
among the reasons why the state should devoutly 
thank God. How many others thought so, but 
did not say it, we do not know. 





ToOur OurReaders! 


1 REMEMBER_1 


That good moral and religious instruction 
given, week by week, in the family, by such able 
teachers and writers as are furnished by Tue 
INDEPENDENT will greatly benefit any community ; 
and hence what our subscribers do in introducing 
these writers and teachers to others will be classed 
as good Christian work, which costs nothing but 
a little leisure time now and then, day or 
evening, or at the close of some religious ser- 


vice. 
<< REMEMBER 23 
That far more able and distinguished writers 
and poets furnish contributions to Taz InpEPEND- 
ENT, week by week through the whole year, than 
to any other religious paper in the world. 


“e REMEMBER 2x 

That THe INDEPENDENT has already made 
arrangements with the following distinguished 
writers, among others, for stories soon to be 
published—viz.: William D. Howells, author 
of “Their Wedding Journey,” “A Modern 
Instance,” etc.; W. E. Norris, author of ‘“‘Mat- 
rimony,” ‘‘No New Thing,” etc.; F. Mar- 
ion Crawford, author of ‘* Mr. Isaacs,” ‘Dr, 
Claudius,” etc. ; J. 8. of Dale, author of “‘Guern- 
dale”; Edward Everett Hale, author of “Ten 
Times One is Ten,” etc. ; Julia Schayer, author 
of “Tiger Lily and Other Stories” ; Thomas 
Hardy, author of “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” 
“* Two on a Tower,” etc. ; Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
anthor of “ Ismailia,” ‘‘Cast Up by the Sea,” 
etc. ; Mrs. J. H. Riddell, author of ‘‘ The Senior 
Partner,” ‘Daisies and Buttercups,” ete. ; 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Fred D, Story, Kate Upson Clarke, Robert Grant, 
Lucy C. Lillie. 


<@ REMEMBER .2> 

That the following named writers are embraced 
among the large number who furnish able con- 
tributions to Taz InpePENDENT—viz.: Leonard 
W. Bacon D.D., 8. ©. Bartlett, D.D., Prest. 
John Bascom, Bishop Thos. M. Clark, Rev. Jos, 
Cook, Bishop A. C. Coxe, Geo, R. Crooks, D.D., 
Howard Crosby, D.D., Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D., 
Rey. Samuel Dike, Geo. P. Fisher, D.D., Prof. 
Norman Fox, Washington Gladden, D.D., 
Bishop F. D, Huntington, Bishop J. F. Hurst, 
E. D. Morris, D.D., Prest. Noah Porter, Fran- 
cis L. Patton, D.D., Philip Schaff, D.D., R. 8. 
Storrs, D.D., Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., Wm. C 
Wilkinson, D. D., Pres. T. D. Woolsey. 


“@ REMEMBER 2 
If you like Taz IxpzrenpENT and think its in- 
fluence would be beneficial to others, we would be 
thankful for your efforis to help in widely in- 
creasing its influence and circulation in your 
vicinity. 


“@ REMEMBER 2 

Tuat, while the subscription price of Taz InpE 
PENDENT is the same as that of all the other lead- 
ing religious papers—viz., $3 per annum—it is 
from one-third to one-half larger than any 
other, has nearly twice the number of depart- 
ments, and is altogether the most complete 
and attractive paper of its class published, 


@ REMEMBER .¢ 
That every old or new subscriber can get THE 
for himself and one other sub- 
soriber for @5.00 cash in advance, which is a re- 
duction of 50 cents on each subscription. 





“a REMEMBER 53 
That every old or new subscriber can get Tux 
INDEPENDENT for $2.00 per annum, if -he will 
secure four others to join him, making five in all, 
and send us $10.00, with the names, in one letter, 


Sf REMEMBER ss 

Now is the very best time to attend to this mat- 
ter of renewing your subscription and obtaining 
a large club, Any energetic man, woman or child, 
with a very little effort, could get the names of 
many new subscribers at the low club rate of 
$2.00, and all would save a dollar from our 
lowest single subscription price, 


“@ REMEMBER 25 

That obtaining subscribers, in clubs of five or 
more, for a valuable and popular paper like Toe 
INDEPENDENT, at a reduction of one-third in the 
price—viz.: from $3.00 to $2,00—is a very easy 
task, and one which has been successfully tried 
in all sections of the country. In one case a 
clergyman headed a club list, and very soon ob- 
tained twenty-one new subscribers; another 
clergyman obtained thirty-five subscribers; and 
felt greatly pleased at the ‘ marked influence 
the paper had in his congregation.” 





The above club rates are not intended for 
Subscription Agents or Postmasters, to whom 
special terms are given. 

Remittances should be addressed to Tax InpE- 
PENDENT, and should be made by Money Order, 
Draft, Check, Registered Letter, or Express 
Money order. Money sent by ordinary mail or 
Postal Notes is at the risk of the sender. Neither 
should be sent by mail. 





READING NOTICES. 
SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


Amone those = tronize the Whitman Saddle 
Company, 25 Murra New York City, for ladies’ 
8, General 

a8 





the 
——_ Senator Thom . Bay: 
General Miles an er = nent meptleme 


horse. The making of Whitman's saddles is supervised 
b t will add. ae 
er = oe wc. .J t 
of, Bev. 

and the Rev. A. D. Minot, Be. johnevite, era aye 
his} us: “* 


gives me pi asone of some experience in the 
saddle, to ar ‘ake this pa acknowledgment.” 





NEW STYLES IN CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


A LARGE assortment of handsome wraps and dresses 
at reduced prices are now shown at H EILL & Com- 
PANY's, Sixth Avenue and Twentieth 5: Dolmans 
of black ‘plesk. cloth, beaver-lined and trimmed with 
bande of black sa, age 20. while long giry coats, 
which reach 


tom 
and are made i in a 8 tan yc yt of fue cloth, are 
sold at $7. Jersey been reduced 
from $2.50 to $1.45 ‘beach. Ne serviceable “black gashanere 


with silk brocades are shown in 
wine color, chestnut browns and other ‘feanionab 


es, at @14. The entire season's impo: 
com on dresses of velvet, plush and silk. have 
been reduced from 7 to 80 + ~ 


nD 
A number of bea 
nets are bow on roxhibition in th e millinery rooms on 
a capote ben red che. 


are mounted at the side. Bonnets and high-crow 
hats in pure white are shown with crowns embroide: 


with cr) stals and pearls and long snow. oe at the 
side, or a Raster ’ tips and an ai 
gold. me poveltiens are. nglish 


4 n, 
umbrellas ~y of heay Peavy twilled silk, with root handles 
mounted with knobs and nail-heads of sterling silver, 
ne, 


A SAFE BUSINESS FIRM. 

Tens of thousands in distant places in every section 
of the country are now in want of a Fall or Winter out- 
fit of dry goods, also fancy goods for holiday presents, 
which cannot be found at the local stores, All such 
should send at once direct to Messrs, E, Ridley & Bons, 
Grand Street, New York, for what they want, or for 
their illustrated price-list, which contains full partic- 
ulars in regard to their immense stock of fresh goods, 
now on exhibition at their great warehouse, Orders, 
with the money, sent here will go into safe hands, and 
always have prompt attention. The out-of-town busi- 
ness of this great firm, already immense, is steadily 
increasing, and is one of ite most important features. 
There is generally less risk in ordering goods from 
sucha reliable establishment as Ridley & Sons, than 


in making a personal selection; for, in all cases, an ° 


order is filled by a competent person from the newest 
and most desirable goods in stock, while the buyer, if 
present in person, not knowing the market, might 
make an entirely different and less desirable selection. 
In all cases, persons in ordering goods of any kind, 
whether for actual use or for holiday presents, should 
state, as nearly as possible, the kind, quality and the 
cost of every article ordered ; or say, in somany words, 
that it is left to the discretion of the firm to which the 
order is sent, See asia 


petnctpeess 
of Gr Cuanrtin rioua te >Pean. But npuitalo, N. RY » * par. 
and went J name has fin Wien ie 
feat fol con & Co. yne 4 to 
manufacture this well known preparation. 
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SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 
Sine Sree 
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| aintained its excel- 

lence for over forty years, the m peace 

which, in the mean 

ised in the public prints. It isnot atte 

s is a cure for mption, 6 
it cases 0 we hear t ato 
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STOVES, RANGES A AND HEATERS, 

One of the best conducted and most reliable establish. 
ments of its class in New York is that of Boynton and 
Richardson, % Beekman Street. They have valuable 
Patents, new and old, which give them exclusive con- 
trol of some of the most desirable and most popular 
goods in the market, ali of which are well known to the 
trade. Their stock embraces goods of every class, con 
sisting of Ranges, Heaters, Cook and Parlor Stoves pro. 
duced in the best and latest styles, with nickel plate 
and other ornamental work, etc. They are the sole 
owners and exclusive manufacturers of Boynton's 
Celebrated Furnaces with 1883 Patent Improve 
ments, They invite special attention to their 
Furneces for dwellings, stores and public build. 
ings, which are claimed to be unrivaled in regard 
to their heating qualities and economy of fuel, 
Samples of these andall other goods manufactured by 
this firm are on exhibition at their warerooms as 
above, Al) goods offered are warranted to give entire 
satisfaction and to be just as represented. Price liste will 
be furnished free on application to any and all sections 
of the country. This houseis known to us personally; 
and we commend it to our readers most heartily as 
worthy of all confidence, and invite those in want of 
the best goods and at the very lowest market prices to 
call on or correspond with this highly respectable 
firm. 
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FOR TEN | CENTS. _ 

Tux St. Louis Magazine, now in its lth year, pure- 
ly Western in make up, is brilliantly illustrated, re- 
plete with Stories, Poems, Timely Reading and Hu- 
mor. Sample copy and a set of gold-colored picture 
cards sent for l0c, Address 8t, Louis Magazine, 218 N, 
8th Street, St, Louis, Mo. Tux INDEPENDENT and St. 
Louis Magazine sent, one year, for $3.25, 
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vices Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Pages, Colored Plate in aesey — 
pt many fine Engravings. Price 1.25 a 
r; Five Copies for $5, Specimen num- 
bers cent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 
Address, 
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BRONZE STATUARY! 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
For HOMES, PARKS, PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS, Etc., Etc, 


LIFE, HEROIC, COLOSSAI, 
Busts, Medailicm and Tablets. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CHARLES F, HEATON 


Ruocessor to 
RUBEKT WOOD & CO., and BUREAU BRO'S & HEATON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


CLUETT'S CROWN COLLARS 
qip inn CUFFS AND MONARCH 
“SHIRTS, sold by tesding deaters. 
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Overcoats, 

Suits, 

Smoking Jackets, 
Dressing Gowns, 





Traveling Shawls, 
Lap Rugs, 

Fine Umbrellas, 
Cardigan Jackets, 


We offer the CHOICEST STOCK in this 
city, at the lowest prices. 





Devlin&Co. 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN ST. 





AS GOD AS IT 13 PRETTY, 


Speers 





Teens nando Price, 2blade, #1; 8 blade, 81.25: 4 blade, $1.50. 
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FINE FURS. 


The attention of our customers and the public 
is called to the magnificent assortment of Lon- 
don-Dyed Seal-Skin Ulsters, Dolmans, and 
Sacques. Furlined Garments in all styles; 
Maffs and other small Furs in variety; Fur 
Trimmings, etc. Also, a fine stock of Car- 
riage and Sleigh Robes. 


Droadevey A 19th ot. 


boenold, 
>) )y oO 
(" owstiable C ho bow 
RICH HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


INDIA SHAWLS AND SCARFS. 


We are exhibiting the finest assortment of 





these desirable goods to be found in this mar- 
ket and at prices far below any former season, 
thus offering to those desiring an elegant Holi- 
day Present tnusnal advantages, 


Proadovay Ks oth dt. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial. 


MR. BLAINE’S PLAN, 


Ex-Szoretary Biase, in his recent letter 
to the editor of the Philadelphia Presa, gives 
his reasons for not favoring the Pensylvania 
scheme of distributing the surplus revenue 
of the Government among the several 
states, and substitutes therefor a plan of his 
own, which consists in permanently con- 
timulag te present tax on! distilled spirits 
and minltligvors and aphually paying over 
the revenue arising thergfrom to the sev- 
eral states and territories in proportiog to 
their respective populations, ‘aking $86. 
000,000 as the basis of calculation, whigh 
was the aggregate revenue of the last year 
from these two sousces, he estimates that 
the distribution would be as follows : 


Alabama.......... 82,208,000 New Jersey...... 81,980,000 
Arkaneas.......... 1,405,000 Mew Vork.y.,..... 8,893,000 
California,........ 1,567,000° Notth Carolina... 3,450,000 
Colorado.........-. BERR GOES. ccc ccsccccceee 5,596,000 
Connecticut,,.,.. 1088000 Oregon .... «i, 916,000 
Delaware. ........- 256,000 Pennsylvania. ..» 7,498,000 
ee icescosccees 470,000 Rhode Island..... 483,0u0 
Georgia, ......-...._ 1,598,000 South Carolina... 1,748,000 
Dlinoi#............ 5286000 Tennessee......... 2,608,000 
Indiana........-... 3,461,000 Texas...........++. 2,785,000 
ee 2,842,000 Vermont,..,...... 681,000 
Kansas... ...+....04 1,748,000 ‘Virwinia........... 2,646,000 
Kentucky.......... 2,884,000 West Virginia..... 1,081,000 
Louisiana........ 1,644,000 Wisconsin......... 2,301,000 
Maine, .....0000+6 1,184,000 Arizona............ 70,000 
Maryland.......... 1,604,000 Dakota.........:.+. 236,000 
Massachusetts,... 8,120,000 Idaho. 57,000 
Michigan,,......-. 2,863,000 Montana . 69,000 
Minnes@ta......,. 1,966,000 New Mexico: 208,000, 
Missisdippt......5. 1,980,000 Utah......cce00.--- 951,000 
Missouri,..........3,99,000 Washington,.....; 121,000 
Nebrasks.y..0i.... 901,000: Wyoming. ........ , 
Nevads............ 100,000 Dist.of Columbia 310,000 


New Hampsbire,. 605,000 

There is a sense in which this looks very 
pretty on paper. We shall, however, do Mr. 
Blaine the justice to believe that he has no 
idea that bis plan will ever be adopted. If 
he has such an idea, and seriously proposes 
the plan as the, best way of getting rid of 
the preseut large surplus revenue of the 
Government, then we shall set him down 
as a man of the strongest kind of faith. 

Afata) objection to the whole idea, if 
there were no Ottier, is furnished by the 


fact that Congress, under the Constitution 
of the United States, has not a particle of 
authority to adopt any such plan, any more 
than it has to levy taxes to pay the ex- 
penses of distributing religious tracts. It has 
the power to levy taxes in various forms 
‘“‘to pay the debt and provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States”; but no 
man in his senses will suppose that this lan. 
guage extendsthe power of levying taxes 
for state purposes. The state governments 
have a concurrent power of taxation to 
meet their own fiscal necessities. The tax- 
ing power is possessed alike by Congress 
and by the state governments, but not for 
the same purposes, The former uses it for 
purposes connected with the general Gov- 
ernment; and the latter uses it for the local 
purposes connected with the respective 
states. Mr. Blaine’s plan utterly ignores the 
distinction that exists between the two sys- 
tems of taxation. It certainly was not con. 
templated by the framers of the Constitution, 
or by the people in adopting it, that Con- 
gress should turn itself into a tax-gatherer 
for the respective states. 

The plan, moreover, would work very 
unequally, and, therefore, unjustly to some 
of the states. The four states of Illinois, 
Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana would receive 
$17,226,000 as their portion of the revenue 
thus collected; and, according to the 
revenue from distilled spirits and malt 
liquors collected in these states last year, 
they would pay a tax of $54,624,725, which 
would be $37,398,725 more than they re- 
ceived. This excess would go toward pay- 
ing the local expenses of other states. On 
the other hand, the seven states of Maine, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island and Pennsyl- 
vania would receive $14,504,000, while they 
would pay in taxes $6,818,004, which is 
$7,685,996 less than they received. This 
amount received beyond the amount paid 
would have td come out of other states that 
paid more than they received. Mr. Blaine’s 
plan would not work equally among the 
several states, but would largely tax some 
states to pay the expenses of others. 

A very much better way of disposing of 
the question relating to surplus revenue is 
so to regulate the question of taxation as to 
bring down this surplus to the proper 
mark. The simple fact is that, taking our 
two systems of taxation together, the Gov- 
ernment is annually collecting a very much 
larger amount of revenue than it needs for 
any practical purpose; and, this being the 
fact, the proper remedy is a reduction of 
taxes. We believe that the reduction should 
be applied to both systems of taxation, and 
that neither system should be wholly aban- 
doned. Sweep away all internal taxes ex- 
cept those on distilled spirits, malt liquors 
und tobacco, and reduce these taxes so as to 
lessen the revenue therefrom. Let the sched- 
ule of the various tariff duties be carefully 
studied, and then let it be so modified that 
the revenue from this source will be prop- 
erly Iéssened. Reduction of taxes is one of 
the problems for Congress to solve as the 
only true way of getting rid of an unneces- 
sary and excessive surplus of revenue. It 
will effectually gain this end, and at: the 
same time give relief to the people. 

> 


A NEW BANK PRESIDENT. 


Owine to the resignation of H. Victor 
Newcomb as President of the United States 
National Bank of this city, Logan C. Mur- 
ray, the Vice-President, has been electetl to 
the presidency. Mr. Murray was born in 
Kentucky, and was educated at Princeton 
College in New Jersey. From college he re- 
turned to Louisville, where he became at 
once identified with the Kentucky National 
Bank the langest of all the banks of that state. 
Mr. Murray first becamecashiler of the bank, 
and after the death of Judge Ballard, the 
president, he continued , his duties as 
president and active manager of the bank 
for ten years, or until 1880, when he was 
called to New York to organize,the United 
States National Bank. Such gentlemen as 
Morris K, Jesup and Henry M. Alexander 
and Others like them have recently in- 
creased their large holdings of the stock of 
this bank, and the business will now be 
continued under the general management 
of Mr. Murray. It might be added that 
Mr. Murray is Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, and presided at 





“the last general meeting. 








With a capital yof five hundred thousand 
dollars and a surplus of two hundred thou- 
sand the bank stands on a most solid foun- 
dation. The bank proposes the policy of 
paying no dividends yet, and the stock is 
quoted at one hundred and forty-five. 


ee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue tendencies of the business commun- 
ity, being as they are, toward retrench- 
ment, and the disposition being to curtail 
rather than to expand, has not been with- 
out influence upon the local money market 
in decreasing the demand for loans. 
Money lenders scrutinize very closely the 
security offered by borrowers, and exercise 
great care in all their transactions. This 
may possibly be unjust in some instances, 
though probably unavoidable on account of 
the lack of confidence that still exists in re- 
gard to the future prospects of trade and 
commerce. Better times are anticipated, 
however, for the coming year, as it is gen- 
erally conceded that after the holidays the 
business interests of the country will take 
a fresh start upon a healthy basis. An 
abundance of money, seeking employment, 
continues to flood the market, and the needs 
of borrowers on call on pledge of stock col- 
lateral were supplied at 14@8 per cent. and 
holders of Government bonds at 1@2 per 
cent. Time loans on stocks were quoted at 
4@5 per cent. and prime mercantile dis- 
counts at 5@54 per cent, for double names 
and 6@64 per cent. for single names. The de- 
mand from the interior was less urgent and 
the receipts were in excess of the ship- 
ments. The specie imports amounted to 
$261,484 and the specie exports to $338,500, 
principally silver. 

Srock Marxet.—The influences of the 
two holidays last week tended to restrict 
the volume of transaetions at the Stock 
Exchange, and it was not to be expected 
that values would move very briskly one 
way or the other. During the early part 
of the week quiet and inactivity controlled, 
with slim fluctuations, but toward the lat- 
ter part of the week a greater interest was 
manifest, and activity and buoyancy took 
the place of the previous ennui. Stocks 
indicated a general advance, in which the 
dividend paying stocks were the foremost, 
cwing to the efforts of the large operators 
to lift prices rather than any actual increase 
in their legitimate value. The market 
closed strong, with the highest, lowest and 
closing quotations for the week as follows: 


High. Low- Clos. 
Sales, est. est. ing 


Dee, 1st. 
Adame EXPress.......cccccsceess 9 1805, 1805, 1305 
American Express.............. % 8B 2 bs] 
DR GRE De Tho cokc casese ce seceass 200 «68 5236 53 
American T. & Cable Co.... ... 9 «8668 O68 63 
Bk. and Mer, Tel. Co.......... 1,530 139%, 189 180995 
B,.0E Thee, TF. O0..0..00ccscccve 100 118% 118% 1184 
Bost. Air Line, pf...... ....... 120 83 82 82 
B., O, B. and North............. 14 «(85 85 85 
Canada Southern... +. 15,425 87% B4g B71 
Canada Pacific.................- 83,200 8% 56K OOK 
Central Pacific. ........0...ss00+ 8,160 68 6% 67% 
Cc Ge GEOR L, vcsiswecctovees 5,987 1336 676 184 
CSR OG GR nicesccccecccocs 1,000 16 16 16 
Chea. and Ohio lat pf........... WO 2% Wi «OY 
Ches, and Ohio 2d pf........... 1,200 18% 18 18 
Col, H., V. and Tol...........++ 2% 8 8 8680 
Chicago, Bur.,andQ............ 3,485 125% 19435 185% 
Chicago and Alton.............. 4 134 «1886 18835 
Chicago and N. W.... ......--» 90,310 I874¢ 184 ©1274 
Chicago and N, W., pf.........+ 1,906 14836 146 = 14836 
Chicago, MiL, and St. P........ 68,270 995, 9736 905 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 1,080 83g 8 les 
Colorado Coal... ....0..s0seee-++ ee ee 
Delaware, L., and W’'n.......... 213,627 11934 117) = 118sg 
Del, and Hudson.............+++ 615 «105% 105 106% 
Denver and Rio Grande.,...... 10,970 2434 IB)g 2446 
East Tennessee.,,........-+- 4B Oo 7 1 
East Tennessee, of... becedecpsacces 84 dg dg SS 
Homestake Min,........6.00s000+ 100 lO lo 10 
Houston & Texas. oo LOU 55 
Illinois Central..........00+0-++ 1,140 184 18836 184 
Illinois Central, leased 1........ 17 8.% 82% 
Ind., Bloom., and W...... .... 1,600 By 23% Wh 
Lake Shore.. seseeee 48,010 035g 9934 10356 
Lake Erie and ‘Western. woqnene 1400 25 BB 26 
Louisville and Nashville........ 42,200 503 4836 60 
37 37 37 
70 69 70 
Big 486 (181 
%& 8 85 
16 Wy ly 
10% WH W% 
ay 41 42 
40 40 oo 
90 90 90 
Bs 9 9336 
1» it) 19 
2 U% 1% 
1 18 18 
M% Be UK 
% 6%, 
lo 9 10 
B45 8336 88% 
118% UG 11855 
si 8628 29% 
BT = BAK BK 
aig BD BK 
iu) “a 68 
6 6 6 
199 19 163 19 









Or. Sh. Line,. 


Ohio Central... 

Pacific Mail... 

Phil. & Reading 

Pullman Car... 

Peoria, Dec.,and E 

Quicksilver pref. 

Roch. and Pitts 

Sn nccnasccescpscqsnepes 

Rome, W & Og 

Rich. and Dan...........00++s0+ 

Bish. end Wa Be .csccccevs. x00dee 8,400 334 B16 2 
|} FF eee Wo 8s OOS 
Standard Mining................ 25 #7 7 7 
St. L. & San F. pf.............++ 00 6 6 4 
6 Big M., mB Mas... ccccccccces 18,300 101 9114 100% 
St. P. and Omaha seseeceee 2,100 8676 3534 36% 
St. P. and Omaha, pref... sevesee 2,462 9876 964 98% 
Texas and Pacific.. seesees 6,820 2336 21% 28 
WS FROM, ncocraqenescicesses 64,782 89 8654 88% 
Be Be iccececsesccsopsee 50 88 59 59 
Wab., St. L., and P 8,125 2334 2136 223% 
W., St. L., and P., pref...,.. ... 12,145 3534 38% «855 
Weatern U. Tel.............000+ 21,868 7954 785g 795% 


U. 8S. Bonps.--The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was active and strong, with a 
good investment demand. 4s. coupon ad- 
vanced 4, 4s. registered 3 and 44s. 4. Clos- 
ing quotations were as follows: 
i368, 1891, reg. 4a 0 Currency 6s, rol tang" = 

4398, 1891, co ‘ine gurmency & 96.1296 — 

tei eg A _ ae a 
Three percents . 100 Guzreney fe 1s _ 
“? Ex interest, 

Rattroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and strong, at generally higher 
prices. The principal activity was in New 
York, West Shore and Buffalo Firsts, which 
advanced to 754 and reacted to 754; New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Firsts ad- 
vanced 1 per cent. to 102, ex interest; Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Consols 1 per cent. to 
90; Atlantic and Pacific Firsts 1 per cent. 
to 95; do. Incomes 1}, to 25; New Orleans 
and Pacific Firsts 14, to 90, and Texas and 
Pacific Land Grant Incomes 14, to 54. 
Erie Second Consols were ex-interest at 
943@4@944; Rochester and Pittsburgh 
Firsts ex-interest at 914@4, and Kansas and 
Texas General Mortgage 6s. at 82@}. 

Bank STaTeMEeNt.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing House last week was again 
avery favorable exhibit. The changes in 
the averages show an expansion in loans of 
$1,108,000, a gain in specie of $1,265,800, 
a loss in legal tenders of $11,100, an in- 
crease in deposits af $1,358,500, and a con- 
traction in circulation of $4,100. The 
movement for the week results in a gain in 
surplus reserve of $915,075, and the banks 
now hold $6,198,975 in excess of the legal 
requirements, The banks gained $158,000 


through the interior movement and $1,800- 
000 through the operations of the Sub- 
‘Treasury. The following table gives figures 
in detail: 





Legal Net: 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Ueposite 
New York.. 89,814,000 $1,170,000 $710,000 $8,688,000 
Manhattan. 7,187,000 1,048,00 410,00¢ 5,978,000 
Merchants’. 7,677,800 1,021,500 707,500 6,886,800 
Mechanics’. 7,436,000 981,000 1,107,000 6,626,000 
Union...... 4,128,600 906,600 242,300 8,516,500 
America, 11,286,700 774,100 568,500 8,084,300 
Phenix. 8,211,000 578,000 209,400 2,938,000 
eae 4,598,100 614,000 9,281,800 
421,900 125,800 1,974,100 
Bites 858,800 = 126,600 1,898,800 
Chemical.. 18,181,200 8,633,500 678,700 18,250,400 
Mer Exch.. 3,083,800 56 3,400 454,600 2,917,200 
Gallatin,.... 4,626,700 808,700 150,000 2,176,600 
B'tch & Dro. 1,748,600 315,600 103,800 1,597,700 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,002,000 158,000 112,000 954,000 
Greenwich.. 986,400 28,100 140,200 944,900 
Lea. Manuf. 3,091,200 177,600 387,20 2,278,800 
Sev’nth W’d 1,210,300 163,900 121,200 1,159,800 
St’teof N.Y. 4,172,700 405,700 291,700 8,960,100 
Am.Ex...... 12,145,000 1,698,000 1,444,000 9,881,000 
Commerce.. 16,410,200 2,267,300 1,853,500 11,201,700 
Broadway.. 6,171,900 999,200 400,200 5,022,200 
Mercantile.. 6,260,300 1,142,900 599,100 6,728,300 
Pacific...... 2,370,500 449,200 157,100 2,689,600 
Republic. 4,065,400 985,800 280,800 8,455,500 
Chatham.... 3,726,300 921,000 281,900 4,207,900 
People’s..... 1,624,700 179,800 158.500 1,856,200 
N. America. 3,465,200 542,000 367,200 3,868,800 
Hanover.... 9,670,000 1,434,400 850,000 10,269,700 
Irving...... 8,112,800 345,600 409,500 2,983,400 
Metropol’p. 11,302,000 1,841,000 380,000 8,893,000 © 
Citizene’.. 2,519,700 604,000 856,200 8,003,900 
Nassau.... 2,614,600 40,800 191,600 2,756,700 
Market..... 2,762,300 063,400 128,400 12,455,600 
St. Nicholas 2,728,800 283,000 62,900 2,420,300 
Shoe & Les. 3,183,000 517,000 313,000 3,299,000 
Corn Exch. 4,686,600 247,000 3,328,500 
Continent’!. 6,029,000 1,712,400 401,200 «= 7,185,700 
Oriental .... 2,131,800 111,800 293,400 3,029,900 
Marine,..... 3,978,000 636,000 296,00 4,346,000 
Imp. & Tra. 20,285,100 4,708,500 1,120,700 22,835,700 
ete 3,288,300 1,905,800 20,588,600 
Wall St.Nat. 1,774,200 34,700 140,000 1,499,200 
North River 1,515,000 19,000 + =—-:183,000 1,402,000 
East Biver.. 1,199,300 184,600 158,000 914,800 
Fourth Nat. 15/651,500 4,174,700 1,279,200 17,843,000 
Central Nat, 7,827,000 821,000 1,869,000 8,448,000 
Second Nat.. 3,252,000 650,00 320,008, 988,00 
Ninth Nat.. 5,685,400 1,688,200 449,400 6,001,100 
First Nat’l.. 13,870,400 3,790,500 754,900 18,006,500 
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Third NWat.. 5,447,800 1,077,000 : 6,721,800 ’ 7 
mist ake | “hin "ae | fim | LENGOLN SAFE DEPOSIT: Of. DIVIDEND NOTICES 
Bowery... 1,942,600 274,200 a. 1,938,900 | © * Tt > ra ee Ovrecs ov Sam Exranas Conary, og ST. 
N.Y.Comnty 1,778,100 18,400 $19,700 2,063,400 a dowen. for 
Ger Aver. sie mao ance | STORAGE WAREHOUSE, TER on prnET ORE. Nou, fy ia, | Suttas ca cr 
Chases: ead 710 580,400» “Bu9e. 2 NOS. 32 TO.38 EAST 42D ST. raves this pees END OF io, Three ie Se a 13 Keast Wath St, 
Borman 1,936,500 56,000 240,000 245, OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL RAL DEPOT, a td The tran Pike. will be closed rom 
Germania... 2,005,000 800 288,700 «1887.70 | BULLDING EIRE-PRO@F THROUGHOUT. anes ei $d day of January next. 
Beer Hs ee RS S| Bator proc Bema dee roied | WS EES ss exam eee | PREPARE FOR XMAS! 
th Nat... 1,076,000 183400 172,900 ~—=1,183,600 at from $10 to nal pene 
“Toth a Siow Siamwae retnonin|| “" “"enont erence Y seRnaa BO ahr aM i 
Ine. Ine. Dec, Ine, BUILDING APPROVED BY. FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND T HE india COUPONS oF THE com. NEW MUSIC, 18838. 
Comparisons $1,108,000 $1,265,300 11,100 1,358,500 | INSPECTOR o F BULLDIN G8. mh! Met) pany’s first mortgage bonds, due Déc. ist, 1888 
Clearings for the week en ding Nov.24th. 089,461,400 44 - 1. JAMES, President. | will be paid at the office of the Farmer's Loan . 
Balances for the week ending Nov. uth... » sas. 8 ta RISTMAS TREE DECORATIONS ee eee The Holy Child, 
do, do, do. Dec, ist...... 26,317,699 31 @1; 10 we send set for T. H. TYNDALE, Secretary 


Bank Stooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 















































Bid. Asked. 
America,.,... ... bts — | 
American E _ 

- chants’ 129 181 
- |Merchants’Ex::. 95 100 
157 arket...........10 — 
— |Mech’s& Trad’ra.100  — 
_ ee -. — 167 
= Ps 1% — 
_ w York....... TS is 
_ inth National..120 — 
_ orth ica. .105 + 
~ orth River......122 — 
_ ew York Go... 140 = 
- . 40 - 
as a 
- 103 106 
- ee hy 175 
- it 3% 182 
— |Shoe & Leather. 139° — 
— {Seventh Ward... 112 — 
— |Stateof NewY'rk.123 — 
— St. Nicholas,..... 130 «130 
Hanover.......... - {I en's. 8) 17 
mp't’s et rad’a. #3 te Pr an 170 — 
o ‘United States Nat.145 150 
Leather Man‘t... -- Sik: - 10 106 
Manhattan “iS - 110 





Forkian. ee «The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull and steady, with a 
better supply of bills, but without pressure 
to sell, in anticipation of the usual demand 
for the purpose of remitting during the next 
fortnight. The nominal asking quotations 
for Sterling are $4.83 for 60-day bills and 
$4.854 for demand. Actual business was 
done at concessions of $c, to 1c. from the 
— figures. In Continental Exchange 

rancs were aa at aoeb I }.223@5.214 for 60- 
day bills an 20@5.198 for checks. 
Reichmarks Mdesahed from 944@948 to 948 
for long, and from 954@954 to 954@95% for 
short 8 ght. 





BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Neve meg, on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


Pye CENT. IOWA FARM LOANS. 
80 lands. For terme, ane te Ps ep 


UNN. Le Mare Ta, 
on EY LOANED 
MO a. 8t. ren. Fe ANNU an 


on improved EAL 
net lendes 





othe 


COCHRAN & Skea 


up 
PRATT & CONE. 





city of h inneapolis, at rates of interest to net a larger 
income than ony ctnee Safe Security. Principal 
semi-annual interest collected and ‘Temitted an Ne Ne 
ork exchange without expense ous clients. Gi 
8 given on application by | or in person at 
Bes pity references igiven, limited 


Room 28, 
New York Olty, 
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Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 


IN THE WONDERFULLY FERTILE 
RIVER V. 


9 
IN NOR N DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 
with men and values. The first 


River Valley. Over 
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f pri 1 or i 
and se 
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at 
to you, 
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and PAY NEARLY THREE ®... 
am known and recommend 
and elergymen, East ane 
been making } {hese 


Rev. Wm. L. 


M. E. Gates, P a LLb., Pres't ieee New 


aos Send for f: 
informa: on and cire mit New Yor 


or 
yable + my order. 


res. LTES,, Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAN 


Land Loans }<{ 
Gased on 


anteed. Guaran y 
fer toany commercial 
Texas Loan, Agency, Co 


No Risk: ~** Solid 10 per Gant. 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Oonsels or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central {fltnots Pinanclal Agency, Jacksonvitte 


RUSE PATENTS. sii, 


Patent renee Si tor, Wasi Rite D 
Parties Desirous of estas in 
STOCKS 


will dowell to write to on eg om the eld Banking 


HOWES & “COMPANY, 
11 WALL rey ROWE F NEW oy OK 


business, with 
qunterest allowed 
on demand. 


Mention this paver. 





investors 8 cent. 
+ interes sercet 


of $75,000. 
agency. Beni Send for circulars. 











ry laige experian rianea cent,, payabie 








ELECTIONS. 
AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, An elec. 
e er, 


jock, P. ieoary teh was 


o'clock, P. 








J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


Ly BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Capital, 


INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


$750,000. ; 





FARM MORTGAGES 





, <mterest 


ies Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 





Oo/ Guarantocea 


Oo Prompt as Covernment 
Coupons payable at 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 





10 Years Business Report. 


: Ly The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 13, 8,148. 4 

Aggregate amount, . - $5,049,700 7 

Total amount of interest earned and pald‘o on the day it ‘matured, - $1,594,500 nu 
Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. « “4 
Aggregate amount, - - $838,6005) | 

All duly paid—no loss or artears. eh: 

Amount of interest earned and paid by these matured mortgages in 

Five years, $416,800.TR 

All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. k 

Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, - $2,428.100 Te 


tof investors In the 


You may not see this advertisement a 


i 6 6 The J.B. Wa 


B. Watki ing Le Land 


Or HENRY DICKINSON, New, York “Manager, 242 Broadway. 


Se ge Se5252' 162525752 aay 


i} Numbe se morsence 
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again ; therefore, cut it-out and send now for 
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8, 1200, each-one can testify that all 


$6 25252525e 


nd Mortgage Co., 


162626 2GeSeSeSeGe Ses Ge oe Seo 
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TRAVEL. 


Y ALL ODDS 


ST EQUIPPED 


Jue 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicazo & North-Westera. 


RAILWAY 
and shortest roufe to and 
from Qhicago and Council wae mabe) 
and that it is preferred by all : 

1 to or from 


also operates the 
and the short line between 


CHICA GO} ( 
ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 
Howard (4 La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 

oward (6 reen Bay Wis., pawn bes Owalonna, 


ankato, Minn Moines, 
Webster "ity, Algona, Clinton, 


Marshalitiows, 
Towa. ‘0 are 
amongst its 800 m  - f 

Among a few of the numerous 


tions on its lines 
riority enjoyed by the patrons o 
ite DAY COACHES, hh 








best route 


te of supe- 
this road are 

which are the finest that 

can create ; its PALA- 
TIAL SLEEPING CA 


whi are odels of 
eomfort an@ : ite PALAGE WING- 


ROOM CARS,ahich are unsurpisted “by any ; 
and its widely celebrated 


NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of er: et not rum by a ae road 
san ae at IT IS 
T THE 
Ww 

All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, Summer re- 
sorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 


It owns and controls Sey 5,000 miles of road, 
and has over four hundre ger conductors 


human art and ingenui 


= 


constantly caring for its a ions of patrons. 
Ask your ticket mt for tick via, this 
route, AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All lead- 


ing ticket agents sell them. It costs no more to 
travel on this route, that gives first-class accom- 
modations, than it does to go by the poorly- 


equipped roads, 
tive circulars, and Summer 


‘or maps, descri 
pers, or other information not obtain- 


able able ot’ yoas local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & W.-W. R’Y., 
OHICAGO, ILL, 


__ HOTELS. BTC. _ 
TAYLOR’S 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Restaurant, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
New York. 


WILLIAM AVAN nUSE. 


AVAN N. ¥. 
large and popular hotel on Mey Ist last 
wcer our yoqnagement. bd ex! 
changes ap vem - 
a refu rnishing the w hole ho 





ve 
‘redecors ing, 


T. none sem SON & CO., 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


Rates, $3 to $4 per day. 


NEW HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT ST5., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN 
ad . LAND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 


Lee aa a Ae 
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and 
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tht J 
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with it the Sumner, Kennedy, P y and Joh 
Houses, all of which have beep connected by halls 
Parties can have all ‘the quiet of private houses with 


the comforts of the 
T, ROESSLE & SON, Pro letorse © 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 








Ad-DAM & SON Proprietors, | 
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Comers 
DEY GOODS. 


Tux transactions of the dry goods market 
for the past week were small, and the vol- 
ume of business was shorn of its usual pro- 
portions, owing to the general observance 
of Evacuation day and Thanksgiving. 
There is, however, a hopeful feeling and 
the tendeneies are drifting tuward a more 
healthful condition, as efforts have been 
made to restrict the production of such 
goods as have not found ready sale and 
thereby bring the supply and demand into 
closer relationship with each other. It is 
not expected that there will be any general 
activity at this period of the year, as the 
disposition of the trade is more in favor of 
contraction than expansion, as the closing 
month of the year is devoted to settlements 
and stock-taking as well as the changing of: 
firms and the shifting of accounts. There 
is every reason to believe thatlarge prepara- 
tions are being made for the business of the 
coming year and that thingsare shaping for 
a very decided improvement upon the 
present quiet condition of affairs existing in 
the dry goods market. Holiday goods are 
meeting with some attention from retailers 
and a fair business is reported by jobbers 
in this line; but otherwise the jobbing trade 
is quiet. Retailers are doing a lively busi- 
ness, but owing to the fact of their being 
well stocked, their orders are confined 
strictly to reassortments. There is a 
strong feeling of encouragement as _re- 
gards the future throughout the trade, 
and the confidence which was so badly 
skaken by the recent failures is rapidly 
assuming its wonted supremacy. 

Corroyx Goops.—The general condition of 
the cotton goods market remains un- 
changed. Jobbers are operating very 
lightly and in accordance with positive 
wants; but a somewhat better demand 
from converters and manufacturers is re- 
ported by a few of the leading commission 
houses, denims, drills, etc., having shown 
a little more animation in some quarters. 
Bleached goods continue quiet; and though 
a few popular makes are still pretty well 
sold up, the general supply is abundantly 
large for present and near prospective 
wants. Brown sheetings are in light re- 
quest, as are most descriptions of colored 
cottons, cotton flannels, bags, rolled jaco- 
nets, etc. 

Pauxt Ciorus have been in moderate de- 
mand at 3c. for 64x64s and 8 1-16c. for 
56x60s. Some sales of the former grade 
are, however, reported at 3c. less 4 per 
cent. 

Pawrs.—Aside from shirtings, in which 
some business was transacted, the print 
market has been very quiet. Indigo-blues 
and choice fancies are moving in small lots, 
but ordinary fancies are very slow, as are 
robes, patch-work, furnitures, etc. Light 
fancy prints are in an active state of prep- 
aration by leading printers; but new work 
of this class will not be openly shown by 
agents for some time to come. 

Dress Goops.—There was a small re-or- 
der demand for seasonable all-wool and 
worsted fabrics at first hands, and some 
fair orders for light-weight materials adapt- 
ed to the Spring trade were placed (for fu- 
ture delivery) with agents. 


Woo en Goops.—The market for wool- 
ens remains quiet, and but few transactions 
have taken place outside of a small re-order 
demand for miscellaneous articles, such as 
shawls, sackings, cloakings, etc.; but in 
clothing woolens there was but little done. 
The market is, of course, still under the in- 
fluence of a holiday feeling, keeping out-of- 
town buyers, especially, absent, and there 
was, therefore, not sufficient spot business 
to test the temper and tone of the market. 
Bui in such a state of prolonged quiet it is 
natural to expect that goods may be accu- 
mulating to some extent, though mills are 
engaged considerably in the production of 
samples for the coming season. 





FOREIGN GOODS, 


Suitable goods for the holidays attracted 
all the attention of buyers in this market, 
though there was some dickering for bar- 
gainsin staple goods. However, very little 
business was accomplished and the general 
aspect was somber in its appearance. Or; 
ders by mail were fair for the season as 


to numbers; but they were generally for 
small lots for immediate requirements, and 
business, as a whole, was of a very hand-to- 
mouth character. Yet more than this 
could hardly be expected in a week 80 
broken up by holidays, and at this late 
period of the season. Stocks, however, 
are reported in good shape, with fairly 
satisfactory general results as to trade so 
far. The demand for kid gloves is improv- 
ing, especially for Suedes and Mousque- 
taires. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jannary ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period’ 
of the last two years: 


For the week. 1888, 1882. 
Entered at the port. 91,756,210 $1,418,916 
Thrown on market................. 1,768,672 1,841,266 

Since Jan. Ist. 
Entered at the port.........0.0-0++« 110,855,581 122,065,809 
Thrown on market... «oe 110,588,687 121,163,513 





John N. Stearns &Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 


IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 


Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 





Bowari Roy « Sons 


GRAND, ALLEN, AND ORCHARD STS., N. Y. 


30TH ANNUAL GREETING. 


And even though the clock of our business career has struck the 86th year off, and we have been 
atyled the ‘old-time firm of the East side,” yet age has not lessened our ardor, but still strong and 


progressive, we wish one and all in advance a 


Merry Christmas, 


And promise that the experience of the past has enabled us to make the present exhibition of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


Surpass anything ever hitherto attempted by us. We cordially invite all to come and examine our 
stock, and whether you purchase or not you will receive the same polite attention, 


DOLLS. 


OF EVERY NATION, SIZE AND PRICE. 
PAPIER-MACHE DOLLS. 
COMPOSITION DOLLS, 
WAX-DOLLS, 


Dolls which last year could only lisp “ Ma, ma, Pa 
pa,” can now master whole sentences and sing like 
prima donnas, and are sure to entertain the little ones, 
and possibly amuse even their elders. The pageantry 
of dolls is indeed great. No one can possibly fail to 
find just what they want. and at prices, we guarantee, 
when compared with other houses, will show a saving, 


BOOKS. 


1,200 fine board.covered PICTURE BOOKS at 25 cents 
each. 
1,500 handsome colored PICTURE BOOKS, large size, 
board covers, %8c., 85c., 50c,, 660, 

9,000 cloth-bound BOOKS, c., 9c. 


150 sets MACAULAY'S ENGLAND, 4 vols,, 1.50 the 
set. Y 

W sets handy volume SHAKESPEARE, 8 vols. to the 
set, 2,96 the set. 

1,000 copies best edition DICKENS, 45c. 

Also all the standard worke, towet with many nov- 





elties in HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


850 large Leatherette Cover Albums, 5§c 

260 extra large at 8c. 

900 fine Plush Albums, 1.13 and $1.62. 

Rich Plush and Velvet Novelties in large variety. 

Jewel Cases, Workboxes, Dressing Oases, Gloves 
Handkerchief Sets, Cigar Cases, Pocketbooks Fiat 
Bags, etc. 

500do, fine Plush PURSES, %c. 

160 dozen fine Plash HAND BAGS, We. 


Although enthusiastic in the holiday branch of our business, yet we intend to guard 
single neuen neglect in either of the stocks contained in our 52 departments. The assortments 
und full, and the prices, we guarantee will be found 





TOYS. 


EVERY KIND OF TOY. 
Tin Horses and Wagons, Trains, Stoves, Kitchens, 
Grocery, Butcher, Confecti y, and even Toy Stores, 
and Wareh Doll Houses and Mansions, 
Boxes with Villages, Soldiers, Farmyards, Fire En- 
gines, Churches, Ships and Crafts, Guns, Swords 
Trumpets, Breastplates, etc. 


Toy Theaters, 


having a Stage, Proscenium Boxes, Drop Curtain, Side 
Scenes, Moving Figures, Stage Properties—a toy well 
calculated to afford infinite amusement to a company 
of little people. 

Conjurors’ Cabinets, including full instructions for 
performing the tricks. . 

Everything in Wagons, Houses, Bicycles, Tricycles, 
and Velocipedes, Hobby and Spring Horses, Shoofiys 
and Baby Rockers, Mechanical Toys in profusion, and 
thousands of other Toys and Musical Instruments; in 
fact, the largest and most complete assortment in the 


CHRISTMAS AND MEW YEAR'S GARDS 


EASELS, BANNERETTES, ETC., IN MANY NEW 
DESIGNS. 

650 large board-cover BOOKS, such as CHATTER- 
BOX, PUSSY TIPTOE, CAPTAIN'S CHILDREN, etc., 
50 cents each. 

600 large board-cover BOOKS, entitled HOLIDAYS 
AT HOME and HAPPY DAYS, 68 cents. 

506 large board-cover BOOKS, entitled RIP VAN- 
WINKLE, YOUNG FOLKS IN AFRICA, etc,, 75 cents, 


JEWELRY. 


SOLID GOLD RINGS for ladies, gentlemen, and 
children, complete and large assortment in settings, 
are guaranteed 10 to 14 carat, and at prices much below 
any other house. 








net a 
each 
right, notwithstanding we do not re- 


sort to the custom of announcing “‘ Great Clearing Sales,” etc. 
SEND FOR TOY CATALOGUE, FREE OF CHARGE. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE IS THE BEST PUBLISHED. 


15 CENTS SINGLE 


NUMBER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO rO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND FAIRS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2, TO 321 GRAND-ST.; 
56, 58, 60 To 70 Allen St.; 59 to 63 Orchard St. 





MADAME McGEE’S 
Coronet Corsets. 


See 








£. Devos, 118 Worth Se. 


Opripense eae 


$75 PRICE & 


Soreteeuees ees 
tre books te buy). 


Sees ae 
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U NELLIS, 


6th Avenue and 20th Street. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


FINE 


GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


WE WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


In all Departments. 


WE WILL OFFER ON TUESDAY AN IM- 
MENSE STOCK OF 


FANCY ARTICLES. 


Fancy Clocks, 
Bronzes, 
Card Receivers, Statuettes, 
Workboxes, 
Fine Cabinets, 
Plaques, etc. 
5,000 DOZEN 
FINE DOLLS, 
TOILET CUSHIONS, 


AND BOTTLES. 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 


FINE UMBRELEAS AND WALKING 
CANES. 


HATS, 


MUCH UNDER VALUE. 


RIBBONS, 


ALL} WIDTHS AND COLORS. 


Silks, Velvets and Plushes, 


INCLUDING A LINE OF 


Bellon’s Fine Black Dress Silks. 
FINE LACES. 


Handsome Spanish Lace Shawls, 


87,85; formerly sold at $22.50. 
NOVELTIES IN 
Ladies’ and Gents’? Handkerchiefs, 
FINE EMBROIDERED 
MATS AND TIDIES. 

THE BALANCE OF OUR 

IMPORTED SUITS 
AT ONE-FOUKTH ACTUAL COST. 


Cloaks, Dolmans, Wraps, 
“LANGTRYS”" and RAGLANS, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


HEAVY JERSEY JACKETS, 
4,90 and upward. 


Satin-Lined Imitation Seal Plush 
JACKETS, 
$25 and upward. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
WILL BE FOUND IN OUR 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Silk-Plush and Cashmere Suits, 
Jackets, Newmarkets, etc. 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


FINE FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Dress Trimmings of Passementerie 
and Marabout Fringes. 
NEW DESIGNS IN IMPORTED BUTTONS. 


Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


FINE HOSIERY 
AND 
MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


DRESS GOODS. 


SPECIAL pes IN MADE I 


Bee's: MENG FRESE Qh 
UC he ne aMea 
Cc pen OLD AKT G8. " 

54-Inch Mohair Plush, $6.75 Per Yard. 


BLANKETS, 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS. 
EMBROIDERED FLANNELS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS AND CURTAINS. 





= |B. O'NEILL & 60., 


$21 to 329 6th Avenue, 





101 to 111 West 20th Street.. 
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JAMES MeCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 1ith St., 
Offer Special Inducements in 
their Dress Goods Depart- 

ment for 

HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Have placed on a Separate 
Counter a full Line of Dress 
Goods in lengths. The prices 
range from $1 to $8 per pat- 
tern. 

These goods are marked 
from 20 to 50 per cent. below 
cost of importation, and are 
the best value ever offered. 

Also offer a line of Gauze 
Grenadines for Evening Cos- 
tumes at 75 cents per yard, 
marked from $1 25. 


JAMES McCREERY & CoO., 
Broadway and 1ith St. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26TH, WILL INAUGU- 
RATE THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
Dolls, Toys, 
Fancy Goods. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Europe nearly 
the entire year, and the greatest 
care has been exercised in select- 
ing the choicest articles, both 
useful and ornamental, to be found 
in the manufacturing centers of 
Europe. 


Purchasing as we do direct 
from the manufacturers, we are 
enabled to offer specially low 
prices to those looking for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. |, 


Qur importations are larger and | gu 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in Amer- 
ica in Holiday Goods of every de- 
Scription for 25 years will be fully 
sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY DATE 


R. H. MACY & 60. 





EJ. Dennang So, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETAIL) 


IMPORTANT SALE. 
1,000 PAIRS 


TURC OMAN CURTAINS, 


IN NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS, ARE 
OFFERED AT 


$6.25 TO $40.00 PER PAIR. 
JUST REDUCED 
FROM $8.00 TO $55.00. 


ALSO, 
800 PAIRS 


Jute Velour Curtains, 


the newest styles, very handsome 
and desirable at 


$40.00 TO $85.00 PER PAIR, 
JUST REDUCED 


FROM $60.00 TO $125.00. 


S7"ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF US, WHICH 
WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE 
CITx, WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY ACOESSI.- 
BLE POINT OF THE UNITED STATES, FREE OF 
ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 

ORDERS BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR SAMPLES 
SHALL HAVK PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTEN- 
TION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & {Oth Sts. 


CARPETS 


REDUCTIONS IN ALL GRADES. 


WILL OFFER DURING THE COMING WEEK 
WHOLE LINES OF WILTONS, AXMINSTERS: 
MOQUETTES, AND BRUSSELS 


AT ABOUT ACTUAL COST, 


IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT BEFORE TAKING IN- 
VENTORY 


INGRAINS FROM 40c. PER YARD. 


FURNITURE. 


HAVE COMPLETED THE MOST IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS CONNECTION WITH SEVERAL OF 
THE LARGEST AND BEST FURNITURE MANU- 
FACTURERS IN THIS COUNTRY, WHEREBY A 
FULL LINE OF THE MOST RELIABLE AND STYL- 
ISH FUBNITURE WILL BE OFFERED AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

AS THIS ARRANGEMENT IS MADE ONLY WITH 
THE OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE TRADE, 
NONE BUT RELIABLE GOODS OF ANY GRADE 
WILL BE KEPT, EVERY ARTICLE OF WHICH 
WILL BE FULLY GUARANTEED, AND AT PRICES 
CONSIDERABLY LOWER THAN IT WAS POSSIBLE 
TO OFFER HERETOFORE, 


CABINETS, CHIFFONTERS, WRITING-DESKS 


AND AFULL LINE OF FANCY ARTICLES SUIT 
ABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. WE INVITE 
ALL TO EXAMINE OUR NEW DEPARTMENT AND 
SATISFY THEMSELVES. ORDERS AND CORRE 
SPONDENCE INVITED FROM ‘EVERY SECTION 
OF THE COUNTRY. 


CROSSLEY, 


740 & 742 Broadway, N. Y. 
Near Astor Place. 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS. 


CARPETS. 


EERE PEE AB tS 


TOOK OF ALL. BALA LANCE OF A MA MANU 


Ae DERE ETE 
HRN PP AB 


UPHOLSTERY. 
AT 922.80; 








ANORAING, 





LACE CURTAINS. 
TA 


ine Pas SRE eee NE 


WINDOW SHADES A W SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


"9 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St., N. Y. 





Paillard’s 


MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York City. 


SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH 


every way. Greater 
rned in one-third 
bs {prestons. SSD 


i 00., Sr. Louis, Mo 








“Toe tips. Ss. 
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Bradstreet Press 


and Bookbindery, 


Every Description of 
LEATHER BINDINGS. 
279, 281, 288 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


letters for comes. ap te 
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Glazed paper eee eee eee aoe per Chains, 
Jeng, for chains; 600 strips, » enough for 140 feet, 
and Silver Paper, four sheets assorted for the. 
8 inches, be. oe Sere 11 taches, Le dozen. 
se Be, van cake ty, as, eee Pen 
size S24 feet, © and Holly, in colors, with motte 
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SCHOOL CHRISTI MA o thie 


@ Adams Chicage, IL. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types, p dirune Glet Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Prin 
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VAND 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Datob Street .* Bg 
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THE BURLINGTON RAWREYE, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1839, 


A Paper for the Family, Farm and Schoo 


THE MOST POPULAR PAPER 
IN THE WEST, 


Visits every State in the Union. 


Acknowledged to present the cleanest, 
brightest humor of any publica- 
tion extant. 


Present the following departments ably maintathed: 
Political, 
Agricultural, 
Domestic, 
Literary, 
Juvenile, 
Humorous, 
News, 


HARMONY IN VARIETY. 
Subscription Price, $1.25 a Year. 


§27"Send $2.00 and secure in adition to the paper, the 
book, 











1808. 1884. 


THE OLD RELIABLE. 
CAMPAIGN YEAR PROSPECTUS. 


Democratic Polities— All the News, Agri- 
cultural, Commercial and Industrial 
—Advancement of Home Inter- 
ests—Bright and Refined 
Family Paper. 





Tue Missovn: Rerpvusiican for the campaign 
year of 1884 will improve upon its past honor- 
able record for ability, enterprise, reliability, 
cleanliness, devotion to Western interests, and in 
all other essentials of a great political, commer- 
cial, industrial, social Family News-paper. The 
leading Democratic paper of the West, if not of 
the United States, it will earnestly advocate the 
principles of the Democracy and support its 
chosen standard bearers, The friends who have 
heretofore been won by its honest and fearless 
course will find it always the same safe and truat- 
worthy counselor, Being an important factor 
in the work of political regeneration, it will ex- 
pect to be a necessary auxiliary to every political 
speaker and to every Democratic club in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The Forty-Eighth Congress will be a most im- 
portant body, and the long seasion must de- 
velop in large degree the issues upon which the 
presidential canvass of 1884 will be conducted, 
The revision of the tariff on a basis of revenue 
rather than protection, the improvement of 
American shipping interests, the silver question, 
the disposition of the Indians, the appropriation 
of a sufficient amount for the improvement of 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers—these are the 
principal matters in which the people of the West 
and South are vitally concerned ; and to them the 
Rervusiican’s Washington telegraphic news wil 
be largely devoted, 

Faithful in its political service, the Rerusiicay 
will at the same time be always fair and truthful, 
being, first of all and above all things else, a news 
paper, giving each day a complete, thorough and 
exhaustive survey of the whole world, covering 
everything of value or interest to its readers, 
Yhe Repvus1ican will not only give all the news, 
but spare no pains to print it in the most intelli- 
gible and convenient form, 

The Weexty Rervsiican will be found an 
epitome of the entire news of the week. No 
other weekly paper covers the news of the whole 
world so entirely and so clearly, and, unlike any 
other weekly, it bears the news to its readers 
thoroughly digested, systematically arranged 
and carefully pruned of all redundancy and 
repetition. The fact that it has a larger circula- 
tion than any other paper west of the Mississippi 
river shows the popular recognition that it has 
no equal, 
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GEORGE KNAPP & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


THE R. |, WEEKLY PRESS, $1. 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH, $1.50, 
BOTH FOR 41,50, 
We offer one year's subscription 
FREE 
to the Best WEEELY 
any one who will 
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Iusurance. 
THE UNION MU" MUTUAL CASE. 


Tue performances of t of the Insurance De- 
partment of Massachusetts, under its pres- 
ent head, have culminated with the expul- 
sion of the Union Mutual Life from the 
state, under circumstances which require 
to be explained, lest this action be muis- 
understood to the company’s prejudice. 
Commissioner Tarbox sent Mr. Plympton 
to Portland to examine the Union Mutual, 
instructing him to do so jointly with the 
Maine Commissioner, if possible. Arriving 
there, he found that Commissioner Smith 
had already begun an examination of his 
which was just then temporarily 
suspended while awaiting the return of Mr. 
President Dewitt. While Commissioner 
Smith was thus waiting—and before he 
was prepared to reply to the proposal for a 
joint examination--Mr. Plympton received 
fresh instructions from Boston to proceed, 
so that this co-operation was made 
impossible. The Union Mutual directors 
discussed the situation, and as the com- 
pany not only belongs to the state of Maine 
primarily, but the Maine officer had the 
right of being first in possession, and as it 
was plainly out of the question that two 
examiners could be at work at the same 
time, but independently of each other, 
Commissioner Tarbox was informed that 
the company would give him every facility, 
but that he must wait until the Maine Com- 
missioner had finished. Mr. Tarbox re- 
plied by renewing the demand for immedi- 
ate access to the office; and when Mr. 
Plympton was informed that no further re- 
ply could be given than had been given 
Mr. Tarbox rushed into print with an offi- 
cial notice, revoking the company’s license 
to its business in Massachusetts, 

It appears from this statement of the 
facts that Commissioner Tarbox does not 
tell the truth when he advertises that 
‘upon demand made therefor by Mr. 
Plympton, the company, by its officers, re- 
fused to allow free access to its books and 
papers, or to submit to such examination.” 
There are right ways and timee of doing 
things, and other ways and times which 
are otherwise than right. If a bank de- 
positor should present his check,and should 
insist upon going behind the teller’s win- 
dow to pay himself from the drawer, or if 
he should demand admittance, after sun- 
down, for the purpose of drawing his 
money, he might allege that the bank had 
refused to pay him his money. Tunis allega- 
tion would be as literally true as Mr. Tar- 
box's statement is, and just as truthful as 
that. He would, however, make poor 
headway with a suit based upon such 
a complaint; and Mr. Tarbox will also be 
unable to do the Union Mutual any injury, 
except so far as the facts of the case are 
incorrectly understood. No business man 
will suppose for a moment that these two 
independent examiners could be working 
at once; hence we are unable to see what 
other course the company had in its power 
to take, except that of telling the Maine 
Commissioner that he must step aside until 
the emissary from Massachusetts had been 
duly satisfied. There is no custom any 
where which would either suggest or justi- 
fy that. Mr. Tarbox, however, has put 
forth a statement which tries thus to put a 
good face upon the matter: 


own, 


** The record exhibits the entire correspondence 
touching the examination of the Union Mutual. 
Any. wellinstructed person who reads it intelli- 
gently mat ded that I could not have acted other- 
wise and been clear in my offiee. I simply obeyed 
the law. The statute is peremptory. It com- 
mands that when I deem it necessary for the 
protection of policysholders, I shall visit and ex- 
amine the affairs of foreign insurance companies, 
I did deem it necessary in the case of the Union 
Mutual to make the examination. My reasons 
will more fully appear in a communication I 
shall address to thele sislature when it assembles. 
The examination would have been undertaken 
earlier but for my desire to pass the political cam- 
paign, and so be able to act without suspicion of 
a political motive, 





would allow it to be.excluded 
_ setts rather than submit to an e 
affairs by this department. The event entirely 
fulfilla my anticipation, Lhe sugg¢ation shat the 
examination by the’ Main&Comunissiotier justifies 





a refusal to #@ubmit to my Santinatiogf ‘Gs too ab- 


surd for séridus comment, 4 De Witt, 
in his cag to the pnblic, wri Bend given to 
the pres#n advance of the actiomf the depart- 
ment in revoking the company’s authority, 
speaks of an ‘examination in »progréss,’ There 
is no examination in progress. Some mouths 
since the company Was déclared in # state of ex- 

tions but no progress.was made in it or 
ach. done,.anderit. T could have examined the 
cémpiiny.in half the time ithas taken the exam- 
ination in question to get ready to start, and 
without the glighest interference with the opéra- 
tions of the Maine Commissioner, if that official 
persisted in his indispositiow to co-operate with 
me. However that may be, with my convictions 
and responsibility, I could not consent to await 
the indefinite period of the termination of an 
examination, the condition of which gave no 
promise of the time of its completion, and thus 
possibly put in jeopardy the interests I am bound 
to protect with my best vigilance, This’ com- 
pany may be entirely solvent. I have not ex- 
pressed or encouraged a, contrary opinion, But 
there were circumstances which, in my careful 
opinion, demanded that I should assure myself 
of the facta in that regard, and those of. other 
matters.” 

This is rubbish, to speak plainly. The 
inginnation that the examination by the 
state of Maine is intended merely as ascreen 
for the cofpany against Mr. Tarbox does 
not tally with Mr. Tarbox’s proposal to 
make a joint examination; if he belicved 
what he insinuates here, he would have 
certainly insisted upof making his own ex- 
amination independently, and would have 
cheerfully waited for Mr. Smith to finish, 
80 as to get opportunity then to confound 
him and make a greater sensation by prov- 
ing ‘“‘the character and objects” of his 
pretended inquiry. It is much more 
reasonable to suppose that Mr. 
Tarbox purposely demanded what was 
impossible, in order to make a pretext 
for doing something which might tempo- 
rarily sustain the characteristically loose 
assertions of Gov. Butler about the rotten- 
ness that had been discovered in insurance. 
The performance does not bear any of the 
marks of an obedience to official duty or of 
any desire to ascertain the real facts. The 
statute requires nobody to do impossibili- 
ties and never contemplated the subjection 
of insurance companies to sharp tricks and 
snap judgments. The Union Mutual will 
not be discredited. On the contrary, the 
kind of supervision which is temporarily 
saddled upon Massachusetts has been effec- 
tively illustrated. 

renee Hae a eae ee 
THE RISING DEATH-RATE IN 
ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 


Tnx report of the Society of Odd Fel- 
lows in Connecticut for 1882 presents a re- 
markable confirmation of the fact which 
the co-operatives persistently deny, and the 
denial of which is the basis of their busi- 
ness—viz,, that their death-rate must in- 
crease enormously after a few years, and 
the assessments increase correspondingly. 
In other words, the pretense that they can 
maintain a nearly level premium at the 
rates which are feasible for a society of 
young men is a fraud in the nature of 
things, altogether irrespective of the char- 
acter of the managers. Two and two will 
not make twenty any the more because a 
group of clergymen and merchants say 
they will; so that the assertion 
of the hat-passers that they are 
sound and permanent because their conduc- 
tors mean well is impudently false, ..The 
membership and death-rate of the Odd Fel- 
lows settle this question decisively. ‘Their 
total membership is. given as 7,920, and 
those above fifty years of age number 1,599; 


the. total deaths were 76, and the deaths of 
those above fifty were 38. In plain English, 
one-half the deaths - the or my 

among one-fifth of the, memb This 
ought not to need any argument ‘al, for it 
is a self-evident proposition that old men 
will die faster than young men; butit is one 
of those alphabetical 7 principles which a 
good many people will never be convinced 
of save by experience, when sharpers prom- 
ise them a chance to make money by be- 
lieving the reverse.—7'ravelers’ Record. 


LIFE INSURANCE AND ITS REC. 
ORD, 

In the insurance field we hear but one 
report, and that is that, in spite of the 
stringency which undoubtedly exists in 
some channels in money matters, there is a 
disposition te look more favorably upon life 
insurance and to acknowledge more frankly 















than, Per s, ever before, its ferffosif 

not to Bay) ew years 
it was’ very gene ole ss fear 

sneer at lif 

slurs in re to it. + ng that is all 


changed, and the man who is not prepared 
to take a policy has Ae | to say against 
the» system ; but, says anything, is 
free: to admit its tility. his change has 
come so gradually that me perhaps, do 
not understand how thorough it is nor how 
completely, the community has recovered 
from the shock of the minor failures that 
followed the panic of 1873. This is the 
more remarkable, since there has been con- 
tinually in the field a class of men, repre- 
senting a pseudo system of life insurance, 
who have made it their business and stock 
in trade to harp upon these failures, the 
losses to which they gave rise, and the dis- 
appointment which has been reaped by in- 
vestors in life insurance. Their utter fail- 
ure to hold the ear of the public proves be- 
yond a doubt that the people have watched 
the system and the results that have been 
accomplished by it, and are fully satisfied 
with the record it has made for itself.— 
Standard, 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled te 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


—. W. BOND, on 


OHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
M.Y. Be eae nan deatro and 


grovnery, rn ; Tite O8 ae BOB- 
THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Company, af d aeicahe Deposit 


NEW MARBLE FIRES PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


boo eeec cncapousescoeponssnsnasooenssnssc es 2,000, 
vthe =. kS INSIDE THEIR 
RGLAR PROOF” VAULTS « — varying from 

HH z #75, according to size. An extra size ize for corpo- 
bas yf St 7 gear algo Geavee — in upper 
vau or ooms and de - 
vont for a4. pF and desks adjoining vaults pro 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 











SEOURITIES AND VALUABLES of e desert ” 

Hon, poqudin wy 5 Bye Peat EW. 
LU e en for EEPI a. 

BPEOLAL. NGUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST NG, “4 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
TEREST. 


INCOME CO ITED A SEMETTED FOR A 
MODERATE C CHARG 
The Company act as FXECUTONS ADMINISTRA. 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RB and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every 4 and BEC! ia = Courts, 
corporations, and individuals, 


ALL sae ZURDS and I INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Com 

~~ | necurity , the Company has a Special ay ke 
capital of , primarily Teaponails e for their 
trust Sbligwticas, 


WILLs RROEe ED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 


WITHOUT CHARGE, 
Hee eis CALDWELL, President. 
JO. T, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


Troee y Depastin 

ROBER xt cox, Treas. and Sec. 
Stephen A. Cal i H. Merric’ 

» well, 

kaw ard W. Clark, onan 
Alexander Henry, l, 
George F. T. —J Thomas Drake 
Henry C. Gi mas McKean, 


THE 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 0 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avttary. 
WM. E; STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 











Maximum for outlay. 

pas pruaton ot of - & insurence by pay- 
£0 vand rok what rT, ‘2 5 as in fire i Be, — 
o Ly ed at and. to create the the 

Y at once 

policy =, an = 2 io poesia ben ne 
any pu eee one fi ch id. 

Annual ex ~ 7 limited to t hree dollars A-ps eae one 
be —y ‘dollar, 

Clai oc ont hvoceurting three years after death 
incontestats efm can cau 


W. D. 
Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE “COMPANY. 


New York, January 267TH, 1883, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
ny, submit the following Statement of its 
a@faireon the 31st December. 1382. 


nu Marine Risks from lst Jan- 
uary, 1982, to 3lst December, 











> ME ccece 84,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
MNUATY, 1882... 0... cece eee eens Sicved 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums..... poanpe vee) oqopé $5,929,538 43 
Praia parted off from ist January, 
1682, to Sist December, 1888............ 84,390,305 
i a paid during the same ae 
powbésliekgtnedeenensaed $2,018,767 35 
wens of oie enies. 
8e8.. - B823,804 50 
ase Gorhrony has the follo following Assets, 
Uni: ites and State of New ork 
tock, a <3 and — ——— _ $9,974,558 Ov 
8 al ° 
Real peocured and ohaltne ue the —— sings tad 
est imated a’ 531,118 15 
Bis ; MBS S 
Pmeunteiicraéish--taaid.anrics ~ 13,171,675 02 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, thé Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 wil! 
he redeémed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


earned 
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on and after “i 


Goxtd. the First of erilgcates te 
By order of 


—, H. _H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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v TLUIAM: H JOHN L. RIKER, 
N. DENTON SMITH. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Preside 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Prea’t. 
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WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. Ae BREWER, Jr., -- President. 
Inthis Company policy- 









holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-jor- 
feitable dividends to keep 
ies in force 


Orrick, COAL AND [non 
EXxcHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Church and Court 
: land 8t Ls oy New York 


ROYAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 

Heap Orrick, METROPOLITAN DitsTRICT, 
NO. 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
TRUSTEES: 

BENJ. B. SHERMAN, ROYAL PHELPS, 
JACOB D. VERMILYE. 

E. F. BEDDALL, Manager. 
WM. W. HENSHAW, Ase’t Manager. 








The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
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MANHATTAN LIFE. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C1, 


OF BOSTON. 


AGBORS......00cccrcrecccccccccccrscerses $16,432,181 85 
LAabilities....................ccceeee 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplas.................. $2,567.202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 








\ 36° 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
-orner Warren Street. 
CONTINENT Al, INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 
(Fire) Insurance Co.| %5,141,224.47, 
, (New York, 100 Broadwa: Lore BhcoRiry. EooNOMIOaL WANAG ore Aus0, 


OFFICEs, y. 
Continencal , Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sta. 
guinea { and No. 106 Broadway, E. D- LIBERALITY TO THE INSU 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Isvued. 





Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618.717 56 a on 

Reserve for all other claims.... 291,230 07 . H. BROSNAN, President, 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 ov | ©: P: FRALEIGH, Seoretary, a soRD, actuary. 
By GE ncunderaconkciesstonsseie 1,641,032 97 . 





Total Assets, July ist, 1883..84,550,980 60 


a ee eee NIAGARA _ 


under 
restrictions of the New York Safety i law. Ths Fire Insurance Company 
= 136 BROADWAY, New York. 














ORGANIZED 1860. 
DIRECTORS: 62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1882 
‘ CASH CAPITAL........0..00--+- 500, 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, fserve for FADO cats: ? m 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. =) 1 a enpaberre ene 








F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY. 
3 AMU 


80,1 
Policyholders in this ny pave eee SS 
NEW YORK BA FuRe | AW 

ETER N , President. 











GEORGE SS, EL A. SAWYER 

WM SWAN. =| WIDLTAM BRYO 

HENRY 0. BOWEN, WELLINGTON Chap THOS, F. GOODRICH. 

AURE US B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

WILLIAM M. VAIL, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 

T DORE 1. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED oi 
WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. FAS 

D. F. AEROLD. 8 CHARLES H. ate FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HORAGE B.CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, — 

ALEX. EO . M. BUCKINGHAM, Caste Camttad..- oonoe a. asses sss e+eeceee BE 

WM. L. A Brews, J.D. VERMILY Reserve for reinsurance. |. me 

E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WE Ae Reserve for all other liabilities. o 

GEO. W. LAN gNO. F. SLATE _ NET SURPLUS .......0c000:-:ere000e = 8 


B. 0. TOWNSEX D, 


Sec, De: B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
HAS, H. DOTCHER Sec, Brooklyn Dep't . 


1, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Nec’y 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


$50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICYHOLDERS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, Surplus is divided among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been ee 4 the Cae in reduction of the cost Of insurance from table rates. 
The WwW YORK was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $100D,= 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 
The amount = Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 
The NEW YORK LIFE has now #n annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and aap Jan lst, 1 Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years, The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some agoH, 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned 
Premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 

The YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the law requires. 


oe wy 4. or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 











The Twenty-third Annual Statement 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December Sist, 1882. 


Life 


Amount or Leporr Assets, January Ist, 1882.................sceeeeeuseevseeees «+, 841,511,949 08 
INCOME. 
OOO LAO LL ALLL LES LILLE OLE $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
je TS EET RTS SEPT T LF SF SY ea BS, oe 2,956,802 83—$11,879,171 41 


Tho o* rentals of the Society's buildings, gi no credit the part 
by the Sonety in its business (which in the ahs of the New York building is —— 


third of tne entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all e 
of maivitcnance, a net income larger m+ Ribven ee realized on 6 Goverment bond. @59,801,120 44 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured Endowments... ..............¢eseeeececnceces ages th $2,996,950 23 
Divide Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... ...ccscccsccveccccccccsvencveces 2,841,044 83 
Oe ee ee ER Bat 139, 

Total Paid Policyholders . + * - + 7 65,977,541 56 
Dividend on Coal... sspusacesbeceses on svapsaresscvagsacecensersossscesveessees 7,000 00 

ons an NOTE ovo cccecenesspecsans 00000ereneneses sth MsboaeiaEn ail 

General Expenses,.......... . Pid 03.060 9'00800 tbe taphaaichd naan Raa RIEL aemne ua Saa'SaT 82 
State, Coumsy, amd Clty Taxetca...cccsccrccccistccecstsccces 100 © erenpeccerececce 102,026 08 
SETTLE I eL era $7,861,588 90 
Net Cass Asszts, December Sst, 1883....... 0... sscccces 00 ss seve  cevcceces $45,529,581 54 


Mominat Mamta oo 5.02.00 00h diksN iis BOL AA che oo chev ed waseeacednasie ob thacesaes 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- Hosea at 
closure....... Pereeesesese ocenecerccvosceepesvassdes Coecvcees Urevecssceveede 30 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of nonpneda 
the State of Mow York... p.sccrorercpevecbeveccccevccvcccoses hoepsedoseecdoes 11,651,871 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $18,291,618)............00ceseeee 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are “ 
nually filed with the Society's report in the Insurance 
GaP which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 


“prep Prmeaperrntrterr yin prey reins Reemerendierr ree ET 2 
Due fro.o ago.te on account of premiums veer os 44 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost............csccccccccccccscecccecevcecs 888 03 

—— = ann, Oe and —., pre: ws poene onriaeastevs cess uss o uses $83,766 29 
jums due an process of co ion (less ums id in ad 88,220 

Deferred premiums wpe ” ee s05'ta0 Go 


CORRE EET E OHHH ETH H EHH EEEHEE EEE HEHEHE EE EHH ES EE BEE 





Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 ” - - . « O25 

ToraL Lispruittis, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing poleie agtiaal 
Cle Xo HRD WIIG on ver cccncceseapeschscccccccoscccddddbbedentent oats 87,367,076 39 

Total Undivided Surplus - $10,658.674 47 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is’ @5,718,422 4 
Of which the proportion contributed (as coumpeted) by Policies in Tontine class is biter 0 


New Assurance written in 1882 - - - « 2,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, - ~ - exsteeelane $o: 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 


For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusives-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the 
$67,889,572 56. mine Serentte 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger 
the per centage of death claims to the Gmoane at risk is — = in - 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* Bee last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden« 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, aout with other companies. 





Th: Soc‘ety has no contested claims on its books. 


Frova tne undivided surplus, contributed licies in the General claas, reversionary dividends 
will be declar-d available on settlement of mt y aknual remium to ordinary participa hos 
From the undivided surplus contributed by in the 


to 
licies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their 

come due, The valuation of the Jjicies outetan has been made on p toh — 
Table of Mortality, with 43¢ per cent. interest, the legal — of the State of New York. 


EO. W. Actuaries 
We the undersigned, have, i full enated te an ’ 
e unde e n person, carefully accounts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Soolety and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct, 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLP: 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY §. FERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henny B. Hyper, Joun A, Srewart, 
Georcr D. Moraax, QU. 8. Grant, ALanson Trask, 
Groncs T. ApEz, Joun D, Jonzs, Joun SLOANE, 

Henry A. Hunisot, Rost. Lenox Kennepy, | Asuser Green, 
Wiis. H. Foaa, Cuavuncey M. Depew, Panxer Hanpy, 
Wis A. Wurerocs, Bexzamm Wriiiamson, | Hewny V. Borie, Wri M. Briss. 


Gronce DeF. L. Day, Samven Borrowsg, 








Henry Dar, Henny M. ALEXANDER, | E, Boupmor Cort, —- 
Hewry G. Manquanp, Wri1aM WALKER, Hewry R. Worcort, 
James W. Atexanpen, Gxonce W. CaRLeTox, | Oxiver Ames, Denver. 
Heney 8, TERBELL, Gzoncr G. Kzr1oce, | Eustace C. Frrz, Samvet G. Goopaicn, 
Txomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. Lampert, Boston. London. 
Rosert Buss, B. F. Ranpourn, Tuomas A, Bropiz, A. Van Benoen, 
Danrex D. Lorn, Josz F. pz Navamro, | Gzonor H. Srvant, Paris, 
James M. Hatered, Joun J. MoCoox, T. De Wrrr Curizr, Gustav. G, Pom. 
Horace Porter, W. Warrewaion, Philadelphia. ' ‘Hamburg. 
James W. ALEXanvmn, Vice-President. Hewry M. ALExanper, Counsel, 
Samvet Bornrows, 2d Vice-President. Hewny Day, Attorney. 


Wriuusm Argzxanpes, Secretary. 








DIRECTORS : W. Lamoxsr, Epwanp Overm, M.D, 
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Old and Young, 


ROWENA DA DARLING. 
BY THE REV. 088 W. OMA DWHOK. 
A weap of mortar, “priek andsstolien, 


O’ergrown with shrubs, o’errun with vines, 
That here wag once a house and home, 
How ill the careless sense divines, 
Rowena Darling. 
Not careless his, my friends, who loves « 
To wander in famisiar ways, 
To talk of olden times and—yes— 
To éelebrate your simple praise, 
Rowena Darling. 


Here, once upon a time, he tells, 
There lived a girl unknown to fame ; 
The country side no sweeter knew ; 
It could not know a sweeter name : 
Rowena Darling. 


Here, where the birches’ silver gleam 
Shines where the hearth-fire used to blaze 

The hearth-stone still you can descry 

As smooth as in your loveliest days, 
Rowena Darling. 


Here whisks about the squirrel brown ; 
Here thrush or robin comes and sings ; 
But standing here I can but think 
Of other days and sweeter things, 
Rowena Darling. 


Here baked the apples in a row ; 
Here cracked the chestnuts ripe and sweet ; 
Here—ah, I seem to see them now- 
You warmed your pretty buskined feet, 
Rowena Darling. 


And here, when burned the embers low, 
And old folks long had been asleep, 
Your heart stood still to hear a voice 
That whispered—oh! how warm and deep— 
**Rowena Darling” ! 


Alas, how many years have fled 
Since hearth and heart were warm and bright, 
And all the room and all the world 
. Glowed with your love’s supreme delight, 
Rowena Darling. 


This rose-bush, growing by the door, 
Perhaps you planted long ago ; 

I pluck and kiss, for your dear sake, 
Its fairest, be it so or no, 


Rowena Darling. 
CMRSTERFIELD, Mane, 


HE LOVED AND HE RODE AWAY. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELI, 
AuTHor or “ Tue Senton PARTNER," ETC. 
CHAPTER I. 

A GARRISON and a seaport town, Castle 
Gifford, might rashly have been supposed 
a gay and lively place. 

Castle Gifford, however, was nothing of 
the kind. Detractors said it was the dull. 
est hole on earth. Officers entexed their 
quarters with misgivings, and left them 
with rejoicing; and yet, such is the perver- 
sity of human nature that, in the after days, 
when far away in India, or baking under 
African suns, the memory of the old Castle 
recurred to them with a softened, almost 
tender feeling of affection. By. that.time 
they bad forgotten the: boredom and the 
ennui, and the long hours during which 
they could find nothing to do or to interest 
them, and recollected only the fine expanse 
of sea and land that, turn which way they 
would, their eyes rested on, the kindly faces 
that had brightened at their approach, and 
the hospitable greetings with which they, 
strangers in a strange land, were wel- 
comed. 

Nevertheless Castle Gifford was dull— 
deadly, hopelessly dull. Its best friend 
could not say the little town had the 
slightest claim to any brightness in the way 
of society; and the principal reason why 
the place proved so horribly, aggravatingly 
stupid was that it kept itself in a state of 
chronic expectancy, and never could make 
up its extraordinary mind to settle down 
and try to evolve something satisfactory 
out of its internal resources. 

If the reader has ever been so unfortunate 
as to live in the house witha child (old or 
young) who is always waiting for some one 
to amuse its youth or its age, or intimately 
known a person given to expect letters and 
do little or nothing between the hours of 
delivery save ask whether the postman has 
passed, he may form some idea of life at 
Castle Gifford. 

The military proved the disturbing ele- 
ment in what would otherwise have been 
aa exquisitely charming, sleepy, out-of-the- 
way corner of this beautiful world. Even 


the monotonous murmur of the sea failed 
tO Boothe inte dreamy repose niu always 
marveling what the officers coming in bar- 
racks would do, what the officers who had 
just. SOC ew ere doings, what the officers 
‘who were t com@after would be like. 

If the ‘inhapitarit# could only have 
thought a little more of themselyes, and a 
littie lessjof the Ensigns, Captains, and Ma- 
jors who destroyed their peace, what a 
pleasant society any one might have found 
in the little town spread all along the bay, 
with green bills swelling softly on the op- 
posite shore and rising grounds, which at- 
taired almost to the dignity of mountains, 
stretebing away behind the harbor and the 
castle and the church and the pretty 
houses, till their dark gray summits seemed 
to touch the tender azure of the Summer 
sky. 

It was all down on the coast that the 
champagne country lay; a country rich 
with waving corn-fields and luxuriant mead- 
ow-grass; with broad acres of flax, the 
loveliest and most delicate-looking crop 
that grows; with pasture lands, where 
meek-eyed cows chewed the cud lazily; 
with woods, where, beside wandering 
streams, woodcocks and king-fishers were 
to be found, and plantations through which 
hares and rabbits scurried on their way to 
the wild commons that lay between the 
broad belt of cultivation and the bleak, des- 
olate uplands that afforded such shelter to 
game of all sorts, and presented to sports- 
men the double fascination of starting a 
covey and trying to break their own necks 
at the same time. 

Castle Gifford took its name from an old 
ruin near the shore. Nobody supposed Gif- 
ford had anything to do with the building 
itself, which may or may not have been, as 
was stated, in existence before the Chris- 
tian era; but at some remote period a Gif- 
ford owned the property on which it stood; 
for which very insufficient reason the re- 
mains of the structure came down to the 
knowledge of posterity in conjunction with 
the name of a man who probably knew as 
little about the edifice as those who,in later 
days, made picnic parties to the walls that 
still remained. 

The mortar which held the huge stones 
together was mixed with shells; and the 
whole mass had so fused together that solid 
rock itself was not harder than the masonry 
antiquarians were in the habit of declaring 
could not be destroyed. 

For, two thousand years past, as far as 
was known, no person had tried to destroy 
it; but the feat could aye been performed, 
no doubt, had any efficient mind devoted 
Itself to the enterprise.. As for the other 
castle, which formed so grand a feature in 
the landscape, where the officers’ quarters 
were situated, it was comparatively a 
modern erection, having beeti built about 
the third century by some king with an un- 
pronounceable name,who, apparently, made 
as little of lifting blocks of stone as the in- 
dividual who designed the pyramids. It must 
once liave been a place of great strength, be- 
fore the arts of modern warfare proved how 
easily apparently impregnable fortresses 
can be taken. It was once possessed of a 
moat and drawbridge and all the other 
accessories which in former days belonged 
by prescriptive right to a castle; but the 
moat was now filled up, and a carriage road 
ran from the outer to the inner gate, and 
visitors were allowed to go over the fortifi- 
cations freely, except one dungeon, where, 
it was rumored, a ghost resided in company 
with the gunpowder which Government 
had stored safely down among the rocks on 
which the building was founded. 


A scare had once been got up about this 
gunpowder, and representations were made 
to the authorities that some. ladies of old 
family and slender income, who resided 
opposite the castle gates, much feared that 
if an explosion took place their windows 
would be broken. 
sent to view the place; and they reassured 
the minds of the inhabitants by reporting 
that, from the construction of the tower, 
they were able to say positively, supposing 
an almost impossible accident occurred, 
that part of the castle would be: blown 
straight up into the air. Wisely, they never 
even hinted where the fragments might be 
expected to come down. 

As for the officers who, night after night, 





slept peaceably beside that mine of danger, 


Upon this, engineers were | 


Tesh wae 


when i were net being ‘palled about 
which matdens seetiedfairést ‘fn “tyes that 
looked dow ny from sthe castle walls om the 
youth and beauty of the liftle town: © | 

There had been” officers of all ‘sorts of 
characters, alk diversities: of tastes and all 
degrees iu life. 

Fops and martinets, saints and sinners, 
the impecunious heirs to old. titles, and the 
sons of rich and gluttonous aldermen— 
Castle Gifford found a ‘welcome ‘for every 
one of them. It was as willing to” weep 
with those who wept, providing they. were 
epaulettes, as to pipe for those who danced. 
With -one exception, no officer “could be 
unwelcome; that exception, it; is. grievous 
to state, was the officer who brought his 
wife with him. 

It had come to be understood in Castle 
Gifford that ladies’ who took up their 
abode in the pretty- quarters in the castle 
almost overhanging the sea, were not to be 
visited. There were good reasons for this, 
as the town had been shamefully imposed 
upon on two notable occasions. Yet the 
unwritten decision did fall hard on brides, 
who could, if necessary, have produced 
their ‘‘ marriage lines,” and matrons who 
were as sternly virtuous as the severest cen- 
sor of morals in Gifford, as “the place was 
affectionately abbreviated! 


Heavens! The doings of the officers in that 
little town would, if put into print, fill one 
of the shelves in the British Museum. The 
baréfaced way in which they led girls to 
suppdse they had serious intentions, and 
then went back to their lawful wives, whose 
very existence had never been suspected; 
the way they talked and walked; the way 
they marched out at the head of their men 
through the most fashionable street of Gif- 
ford; the way they lounged up and down 
the promenade; the way they made their 
horses curvet in front of windows through 
which prettier faces than those belonging 
to old ladies watched, awe-struck, the antics 
of these.centaurs; the luncheons they ate; 
the dinners they swallowed; the balls they 
attended; the private. theatricals they got 
up; the mad leaps they, took out hunting; 
the risks they ran; the love they. made; 
the loves they forsook; the friendships 
they formed; the friendships they forgot; 
the caricatures they drew; the valentines 
they wrote; the habit thigy had of *‘ going 
courting for pudding and pie”; the sermons 
some of them preached; the hours which 
most of them gambled; their extravagance ; 
their recklessness; their carelessness; their 
pleasant ways; théir-dtter Wait of any sense 
of gratitude; their apparent inability to be- 
come attached to anything on earth except 
themselves; are not all these matters writ 
large in the annals of Gifford, which went 
on from year to. year innocently. believing 
the next officer- it got its maleMeind’to call 
on woud not prove a gay deceiver, but 
choose a wife from amongst the many 
daughters it contained who were * open to 
an offer,” 

It may well be ‘imagined that round and 
about the town, but yet out of it, there were 
many desirable mansions, the owners of 
which set their faces strongly against this 
military craze. As a rule, they were gentle- 
men who, not having the means to formally 
invite the officers to formal dinner parties, 
decided to have nothing to do with them. 
Morning visits were exchanged between the” 
ladies of these households and.their town 
sisters; but there was no intimate, nor, in- 
deed, any friendly intercourse. Tastes dif- 
fer, as we know, and habits once formed are 
difficult 1o change. 

The town ‘delighted- in the Esplatiede, 
where an officer was generally to be founds 
the suburbs—to distinguish the class re- 
ferred to—which could not by any means 
claim to be ‘‘ county people,” took its walks 
abroad in rural and lonely:regions,;where ; 
thé bold gaze of Captain or Lieutenant 
never intruded to make its cheeks redder 
than a soldier’s tunic. Sometimes one of 
the proscribed race conceived a desire to 


be @ywith the es) who: 
live Vise | their é 
gratified they would have found the dread- 


ful stagnation 6f ‘tHe slinplé state’ Of -ektat! 


Rich enough to be above the necessity to 
work, so poor as to be unable to enjoy, 
life did not flow, but crept sluggishly on its 
way. Young people, as arnle,deemed it a 
dreadfulthing to sleep away. the, “best 
years of their life’; but their elders were 
firm. They did not mean their daughters’ 
minds to be unsettled by dancing with red- 
coats, and listening to unmeaning compli- 
ments. They did not believe in the expedi- 
ency of having strange men,of whom nobody 
knew anything, save that they wore Her 
Majesty’s uniform, lounging in their draw- 
ing-rooms, wandering through theirgardens, 
eating their cherries and pears, shooting 
their birds, stopping for luncheon and lin- 
gering for dinner. They had not the means, 
and they liad not the inclination for this 
sort of life; they did not think it quite re- 
spectable; and, upon the whole, who shall 
say their idea was not right? Men here to- 
day and away to-morrow are not the best or 
safest acquaintances to introduce into fami- 
lies; though, to the eredit of the military 
and Gifford be it~said, ‘that, although the 
officers did. not marry any of the Gifford 
young ladies, no scandal ensued in conse- 
quence of their presence. 

No home lacked a daughter, whose name 
was not mentioned; no husband mourned 
a, wife worse than dead. Gifford might 
be and was a little bold and unmaidenly, 
but no one could assert it lacked virtue. 
Nevertheless, gentlemen who lived on their 
own lands felt the town soceity to be fast 
and undesirable; for which reason their 
daughters passed the tenderest portion of 
existence ina state of almost nunlike se- 
clusion,. tending their flowers, copying 
music, learning new songs. walking, riding, 
driving, having friends stopping on visits, 
but going out into society simply not at all. 
Amongst those who lived this life—who 
lived, indeed, a life more retired than any 
of his equals—was a Mr. Howard Lau- 
rence. He had entered into possession of 
his patrimony, Hillmont, with high hopes 
and a heavy mortgage. He had money in- 
herited from his mother, in a small way an 
heiress; 80, being able to marry as he liked, 
he chose the daughter of a very old coun- 
ty family, who made up in length of pedi- 
gree, grace of manner and sweetness of 
disposition what she lacked in wealth. 
There never was but one child born to them, 
Nellie; and, as if fate had only waited her 
advent to swoop down upon Hillmont, the 
very day she came into the world news ar- 
‘Tived of the failure of a great bank inwhich 
Mr. Laurence had shares. Those were the 
days of unlimited liability; and for fifteen 
long years the unfortunate gentleman went 
on paying calls and growing poorer and 
poorer. His health failed, his spirits seemed 
broken; but, after afashion,he was still a 
very happy man. He had his wife and Nellie 
and his property. By living in the most 
economical manner he was able to pay the 
interest on the mortgages; but it proved 
“totally beyond his power to make any pro- 
vision for wife or child, At his death Hill- 
mont would pass away to a male relative. 
Mrs. Laurence had only fifty pounds a year 
of her own; 80 that there seemed no future 
for the girl unless she married well. 

In this world there probably was never 
amy girl who thought less about marrying 
at all, or who looked more unlikely to at- 
tract a great and wealthy husband than 
Nellie Laurence. Pale in face, tall and 
thin in figure, unformed in manner, shy be- 
fore strangers, at seventeen she had noth- 
ing woticeable about her except her eyes, 
which were, every one said, far too large. 
Even her mother failed to think ‘Nellie 
beautiful. . Yet she did not, despair—un- 
likely girls often make grand matches—and 


|. there... was. an indeseribable something 


‘about the girl everybody took to. 

She was so simple, so unselfish, so loving, 
so tender bearted, it might be some man of 
sense and discrimination would pass by 4 
more gorgeous flower to gather and love 
this delieaté blossom. 

She was only seventeen, and it “was pos- 
sible—though this Mrs. Laurence, who had 
herself been at that-age a reigning beauty, 
somewhat doubted—that Nellie would be- 

come handsome after alittle, n she had 
Vite growing and /filled out, 1d learned 
how to thiak more of herself. 
’Kinongst’ the ftiénds of Mrs. Laurence’s 
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denly, left three daughters to scramble up 
to womanhood as they could, in which pro- 
cess their father, a pleasant, agreeable 
spendthrift, gave them little or no assist- 
ance. Hillmont, having been always open 
to them, Nellie had learned to regard them 
ag sisters; and they in turn said they loved 
her more than any sisters could. 

They were very charming, very clever, 
very well connected, very accomplished, 
and, like young chickens early deprived of 
the shelter of a mother’s wing, soon learnt 
how to take very good care of themselves. 
They spent most oftheir time with their 
great relations, and at length, when Mr. 
Poolton, unable to meet his creditors any 
longer, had to leave his native country, and 
shift about as well as he could in France, 
the girls, quite grown up, were forced to 
spend their time altogether in houses which 
were not their own. 

At length one—the prettiest and young- 
est—made an admirable match. The hus- 
band was rich, good looking, good natured, 
generous, idle; but he lacked family. That 
was precisely what his wife could supply; 
and so well pleased did he seem with his 
share of the bargain that he let her lead 
him about like a sheep, choose her resi- 
dence, her friends, ask her sisters to live 
with them, and, in fact, order the course 
of the whole of his existence. 

Amongst the lady’s charming fancies 
chanced to be one for spending a Summer 
at Gifford. She and hers had gone through 
a good deal of trouble in the pretty litile 
town, and she naturally desired to rejoice 
there, now rejoicing seemed possible. She 
wished to exhibit her carriages, her horses, 
her liveries, her wealth, her husband in 
Gifford. She drove the sweetest little 
phaeton, drawn by the dearest pair of rats 
of ponies, along the Esplanade. She 
brought over the newest fashions from 
Paris, where she had met ‘‘ poor papa,” 
who was still unprepared to meet his credi- 
tors; and last, but not least, she took Sea 
Hall for the season. 

Sea Hall was the great house of the 
neighbothood. There Mrs. Laurence’s fore- 
fathers had lived, before they diced and 
raced and drank up every acre of the land 
and every stone in the building. The prop- 
erty then fell into the hands of a certain 
nobleman, who wanted ‘‘ votes” for the 
county, and, as the Hall was too large and 
too expensive for anybody who did notown 
the estate to reside at, and as he did not 
want to live there himself, it was let, when 
it was let at all, ata large rental for the 
Summer months to English people—for no 
gentleman in Ireland could have afforded to 
teke it—and the agent was painfully strict 
on the subject of references. 


Mr. Wells, however, who had, as the 
world jestingly said, married the three 
Miss Pooltons; was able tohumor his wife’s 
whim, more especially as it brought him 
in contact with all the county people, who 
were sO grand and exclusive, and all the 
aristocrats of the town, who were so pleas- 
ant, 

Rather a racketing sort of life was led 
by the family at Sea Hall; but quiet even- 
ings were spent there occasionally; and, 
when the occupants chanced to be ‘‘ quite 
alone,” or had only ‘‘a friend or two,” be 
sure little Nellie Laurence, as Mrs. Wells 
called her, was of the party. Her love for 
the girl was very genuine. 

“She has never had a bright home for 
years,” said Mrs. Wells to her husband. 
“They are so wretchedly poor and proud. 
She won’t come when we have company 
because she has no dress; and I dare not 
offer her one. Ido wish she could meet 
With somebody as rich and good as you, 
you dear old goose.” 

“Ah, Lesley,” answered the dear old 
Roose, ‘there is a vast difference between 
you and Miss Laurence. I am afraid the 
Prince has yet to be born who would woo 
such a Cinderella!” for Mr. Wells had alla 
rich man’s love of appearances, and he could 
not admire a girl who was nothing to look 
at, bad Jittle to say for herself, and seemed 
Petfectly incapable of making the most 
even of the few advantages she possessed. 

Mrs. Wells, however, was not so easily 
discouraged. 

There is something about Nellie, if we 
could get men to see it,” he observed, to. 
her sisters. «I should be so glad if Major 
Trellick, for example, would take a fan 


toher. He is alittle too old, te be sure; 
but he has everything except youth a girl 
can want; and I do not suppose he is more 
than four or five-and-thirty when all is 
said.” 

‘*T think he likes her,” answered Maud, 
the second Miss Poolton. ‘Have you 
noticed that he is able to make her talk?” 

If at heart Mrs. Wells had not been a 
thorough match-maker, she never could 
have suited herself so admirably; and 
one of her understood, though unexpressed 
objects in coming to Sea Hall was a hope 
that she might so manage affairs as to bring 
about an alliance between Maud and a 
certain scion of nobility for whom that 
young lady had in former days vainly 
sighed. 

The Misses Poolton since their sister’s 
marriage had begun to entertain high views 
for themselves. They could several 
times have married wealth; but they de- 
sired that and a good deal besides. Lesley 
having, Christian-like, thrown herself, for 
the benefit of her family, into the pit of 
mere riches, it behooved them to contract 
very much finer matches. 

If only the Honorable Fitzmaurice Ath- 
lone, whom she had always more than liked, 
would propose for her, Maud Poolton felt 
hers might be a very happy life. He had 
a beautiful plaee, a good rent-roll, was well 
born and amiable. He was now con- 
stantly at Sea Hall, and so was his friend of 
about four weeks’ date, Major Trellick, a 
man admirable, so said Gifford, in every 
respect. He was the best shot, the best 
rider, the fastest walker, the swiftest 
rower, the most accomplished officer 
the old castle had ever seen within its 
walls. He had rescued aman from drown- 
ing. He had taken a leap across Gifford 
Falls that was thought worthy of being 
commemorated with a stone and an in- 
scription. He played on the piano beauti- 
fully and sang divinely, He was adored 
by the Gifford beggars, who, if dirty, were 
picturesque and grateful. His men liked 
him; he was popular amongst his equals; 
he had read, traveled, met people worth 
knowing, and seen adventures he had a 
faculty for recounting well. He was not 
dependent on his pay. Father or mother 
he possessed not, to please or distress. He 
was his own master. Could anything be 
better for Nellie Laurence? Nellie, whom 
he really seemed to single out and delight 
to talk to; Nellie, by whose side he walked 
the shore often and often in the Summer 
evenings, which seemed so beautiful and 
balmy and unreal to the girl in that happy, 
happy time. 

Along the sands it so happened they were 
generally téte-a-téte ; for Maud and the Hon- 
orable Fitz were in the habit of leading the 
van. Mr. Wells, still.a good deal in love, 
followed with his wife, while that ‘lazy 
pair of dreamers,” Nellie and Major Trel- 
lick, moved along in the rear, talking of the 
sea and the shells, and the scenery and the 
ships, and of everything almost upon which 
they could talk, except love. 

At a very early period of the acquaint- 
ance Miss Poolton, who never joined in 
those evening rambles, being far too good- 
natured to spoil sport, laughingly warned 
Nellie against the fascinations of the Major, 
who, she said, she had heard was a ‘‘ishock- 
ing flirt.” Nellie often wondered what she 
could have meant by this; for the Major 
certainly never flirted with her, nor paid a 
compliment; never showed her one of the 
many small attentions the girl, even in her 
limited acquaintance with the opposite sex, 
had been accustomed to receive. 

He talked to her sensibly and quietly ; he 
did her the greut honor of treating the child- 
girl quite differently to any woman he had 
before come in contact with. He found her 
well informed, well read, original, compan- 
ionable; and as the days grew into 
weeks and the weeks into months he could 
not but.understand he felt more than a com- 

mon interest in Nellie Laurence, which, if 
she had been differently circumstanced 
and he of another temperament, might have 
Jed him seriously to consider if he could 
bring himself to marry a girl who, except 
her eyes, had not # good feature in her face, 
who was what his fellow-officers were in the 
habit of calling iean and lanky, whose very 
best dress'was made of white muslin, who 





her any money, the state of whose father’s 


had nota friend in the world likely to leave’ 





health compelléd’him- to ins at two o'clock 
in the day, while the extremely low condi 
tion of the family finances obliged “Mrs. 
Laurence, with her gentle smile, to say she 
‘* did not visit.” 


It was a thing which would not do atall» 
he felt; and yet for many a year he had 
never been so much inclined to allow him- 
self to fall in love. As matters were, how. 
ever, he had been very careful both for 
Nellie and himself. If the little girl liked 
him, and he believed she did, no word or 
look of his could be blamed for such a 
catastrophe, He had not flirted with her; 
he had not tried to make her fond of him; 
and yet he knew she was; could almost 
hear the fluttering of her young heart as he 
drew nigh, could see the little flush of 
pleasure in her cheek and detect in her 
eyes the welcome she was too shy and mod- 
est to utter. 

It was toward the end of that happy Sum- 
mer; the grain had been cut, and was 
standing in shocks on the sides of the up- 
lands as well as down in the fields by the 
sea; the autumnal tints were already touch- 
ing a leaf here and there in the plantations. 
Mignonette, heliotrope, and  verbenas, 
chary of growth a short time previously, 
were now running about the garden of Sea 
Hall like wild, beautiful children; the myr- 
tles had shed their flowers long before; the 
loveliest and finest part of the whole year in 
Ireland had come; and now Major Trellick’s 
regiment was ordered off, not merely to 
other quarters but out of the country. 
The small portion of it stationed in Gifford 
was to leave the next morning to rejoin the 
main body in the nearest large town, 
whence the gallant —th were to embark for 
India. Who could tell how many of those 
composing it would leave India? Only one 
thing seemed certain; it was most unlikely 
any one of the number would ever return 
to Gifford. And Gifford lamented, and 
could not be consoled, while poor Nellie, 
on whom the news fell suddenly, felt 
stunned. 

Never had the moonlight seemed to her 
so sad and beautiful as it-did that night 
while she walked home along the shore. 
She tried to speak on indifferent subjects; 
but, after a time, her voice died away and 
she turned her head aside, and looked sea- 
ward, with a terrible trouble tugging at her 
heart. 

‘‘And so this is the last time ?” said the 
man whose lightest word thrilled Nellie’s 
soul. 

She did not answer; she could not for 
the tears that welled up into her eyes.and 
prevented her seeing clearly moonlight or 
water or the distant hills. 

‘*The last time, Nellie,” he said, utter- 
ing her name unconsciously. 

Still she did notspeak. She only turned 
her face further seaward, while her tears, 
salter than the briny waves, fell silently on 
the sand. 

‘*Have you nothing to say to me?” he 
asked. ‘Are you not in the least degree 
sorry that Iam going away, perhaps never 
to return ?” 

It was too much. She had tried bravely 
to hide her trouble; but: now she could not 
help it. A sob betrayed her. 

‘* Nellie—darling, my own love—do you 
care so much ?” And now the moonlight 
was blotted out completely, his arm was 
round about her, and her young head, with 
its wealth of soft brown hair, lay on his 
shoulder. She was sobbing bitterly, pas- 
sionately, and he was kissing her cheek and 
uttering every term of endearment that was 
ever spoken to the most tenderly loved 
woman man adored. 

‘*How can I live without you, sweet ?” 
he asked at length. 

That was a question he should have been 
best able to answer. As for Nellie, she 
could only gasp hysterically : . 

**Oh! do let us walk on. They will won- 
der where we are.” 

They had been standing in the shadow of 
a huge bowlder, which concealed their 
figures; but now they turned this obstacle. 
The sweep of. the shore lay clear before 
them; and farin the distance they saw the 
figures of their companions revealed in the 
silvery light of a moon well nigh at the full. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, the girl 
hurried on, almost stumbling over the loose 


shingle. 


For a minute he quickened his pace so as 





to keep ‘up with lier; then, laying his hand 
on hér arm, he ‘said: *” HAE Bw 

“Do not walk so fast, dear. I cannot 
part With you Ike this.” 

She did not answer him. First or last she 
had not spoken a word. "Whatever d 
there might be he had brought 6n’ him- 
self. He felt terribly agitated ; he had gone 
further than he intended; he had never 
meant to let expressions which could Weéver 
be recalled pass his lips. If she had been 
older and wiser it would not have mattered 
so much, he thought; but this tender; trust- 
ing, innocent little girl he did not know 
what to do with. 

‘* You are a very early riser; are you not, 
Nellie?” he asked, at last. It seemed a 
perfectly irrelevant question, and Nellie 
answered it with some surprise. 

“Generally,” she said, not very distinctly. 

‘* Well, then,” he went on, slowly, as if 
thinking out something as he formed his 
sentence, ‘“‘do not you think you sould 
Inanage to meet me on the beach to-morrow 
morning—say at the rock where we were 
standing just now?” 

She looked at him for the first time— 


lifted her great eyes, and looked at him’ 


with an expression of sudden and athazed 
pain on her tear-stainéd face, which haunted 
him for many « day after. 

‘What can he take me for?” she thought; 
and there was reproach as well as sorrow in 
her eyes. 

‘*T meant no harm, dear,” he said, quick- 
ly. “I only spoke on the impulse of the 
moment. Of course you could not do that. 
I must come to see you and—your father. 
At what hour do you think I might venture 
to call? It will have to be early,” he added, 
with a grave smile, ‘‘as we leave so soon.” 

Too dazed to understand clearly what 
she was saying, Nellie answered: ‘ Any 
time; but you don’t know Papa,” 

‘*T hope I soon shall know him,” was the 
reply. And then they had to move on; for 
they saw the advance guard making sig- 
nals for them to come up. 


‘* What have you been doing, good peo- 
ple?” asked Mrs. Wells as they approached, 
Major Trellick said that they had been ad- 
miring the effect of the moonlight on the 
water, and went on to state he had never 
seen the bay look to such advantige. But 
Nellie crept round beside Mr. Wells, and 
did not open her lips till, at the gate of 
Hillmont, she bade her friends good- 
night. 

Some fresh pecuniary trouble was op- 
pressing Mr. Laurence and his wife; but 
they cheered up at sight of Nellie, whose 
eyes, washed with recent tears, were 
brighter and her cheeks redder*than they 
had ever seen either, 

‘*Why, Nellie, you look quite radiant!” 
said her father. 

‘It is such a begutiful night,” she an- 
swered, totally unconscious of the non- 
sense she was talking so guilty did she 
feel, almost satisfied her parents, if they 
looked at her closely, would see astranger’s 
kisses on her face. _ 

“T hope you have not been catching 
cold, love,” said her mother, anxiously. 
‘That scarf is thin. I wish you had ‘taken 
a shawl.” 

She did not tell them anything of her 
happiness that night. She felt as if she 
must have a few hours’ enjoyment of her 
secret ere imparting it to others. 

What a new light seemed all at once to 
illumine her world, How different every- 
thing appeared to what it had done the pre- 
vious night. After a time she crept up to 
her own room, where she sat down by the 
window, which commended a view of ‘the 
town and the castle and the sea, recalling 
the touch of his hand, the tones of, his 
voice, the words he had spoken, the pas- 
sionate language he had used. 

But yet she was conscious of one discord 
in the exquisite melody that had ravished 
her ears, one note that still jarred upon 
her senses. 

He had asked her to meet him beside the 
sea; and rot even the fact that. he was 
coming to Hillmont.to see her father in the 
morning could reconcile Nellie to the mem- 
ory of a request which seemed to her so 
terrible. 

Spite of her late vigil she wes up by 
dawn, again looking over the sleeping 
town and the sea greeting the beams of 
mornipg as it had done the moon’s reflee- 
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tion over night. When she heard her father 
go down stairs, her first impulse was to go 
and tell him Major Trellick meant to call 
very, very early; but, somehow, she felt 
she could not do this. Her lover must ex- 
plain everything himself. ‘‘Her lover!” 
Nellie looked in the glass and wondered, 
though a new light was shining in her eyes, 
and the red in her cheeks had not faded 
through the night. 

At breakfast she could only swallow a 
cup of tea, and again Mrs, Laurence feared 
she had caught a chill, All the morning 
she was restless, going from room to room, 
looking out of window after window. 

But he did not come. 

Noon approached—passed; and still 
Nellie watched and waited in vain. 

Dinner-time arrived; and, again the girl 
failing to eat, her mother said she felt sure 
she had taken cold. 

“You really ought to be more careful, 
child!” she exclaimed. 

‘* Well, well; we have all to buy our ex- 
perience, bad or good!” 

Toward four o'clock a loud and long 
double knock resounded through the 
house; and Nellie, who long previous- 
ly hud given up expecting the promised 
visitor, started from her chair. 

It was only Mrs. Blake, the curate’s 
wife. She had always a great deal to say, 
and she said It. 

One of her themes that afternoon chanced 
to be the departure of the —th, which, in- 
deed, formed the talk of the town. 

** Yes,” she proceeded, in answer to a re- 
mark of Mrs. Laurence, ‘‘they marched 
out at half-past twelve; and I never saw a 
sadder sight. I happened to be calling on 
old Miss Jamieson, and so had a full view. 
There were all the poor girls the privates 
had been making love to running beside 
them, crying and screaming and wringing 
their hands. The men, of course, could 
not leave the ranks—dare not, indeed, even 
look at them—but marched steadily on. 
Well, it may be a fine thing, as some people 
think, to live in a garrison town; but, for 
my part;I hope the next place we go to 
we shall never catch sight of a redcoat.” 

That evening Nellie could not even drink 
her tea; and Mrs. Laurence felt more satis- 
fied than ever she had caught a chill. 


[To be concluded. ] 
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THE WEEK AFTER THANKS- 
GIVING. 


BY LOUIE BRINE. 


THANKSGIVING dinner over, 

** Excuse me, please,” asks May. 

With something clasped in either hand 
She quickly runs away. 

Something very precious 
It must be; for she lays 

It in her best doll’s party dress, 
And smiling, softly pays: 





“My own dear precious Papa, 

So very far away, 

Shall find, when he comes back to me, 
This piece of Thankful Day. 

As carefully she rolls it 
In dolly’s dress so new 

She thinks ; ‘‘When I give this to him, 
I know just what he’ll do.” 


A week goes by. Our Mamie 
Is looking through the glass, 
And watching so impatiently 
The people as they pass, 
To-day some one is coming, 
Some one she longs to see— 
Her father' But each snow-bird 
Seems chirping out: ‘Seeme!” 


She looks down. Oh! how many 

Thin little feet must ache. 
‘«T know they're very hungry, too; 

I can't give them the cake ; 

For Papa ‘ll be sojhungry ! 
Yet, they are starving quite, 

I must.” To keep the tears away 
Poor Mamie had to fight. 


The birds kept her so busy 
That Mamie did not see 
A tall form coming up the walk, 
But heard: * Well, busy bee!” 
**O, Papa! I’m so happy 
To have you back. But, oh! 
You'll have no Thanksgiving at all. 
It all has had to go. 


* Most of it went last Thursday. 
I saved a piece for you; 
Bat the little birds were starving here, 
So what else could I do?” 
Her father, understanding, 
Said: “Little, darling one, 
More food for thankfulness have I 
In the deed that you have done,” 
New Yourx Crry 
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PUZZLEDOM. 





department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux Ixperenpent, New York. 
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Tae crosses are consonants ; the circles vowels, 

Upper word acrossa part of the wardrobe; 
2, important for life; 3, judgment; 4, used in 
manufactories ; 5, the bottom of things; 6, ef 
time ; 7, a place to dwell in. 

Down.—1, A consonant; 2, a preposition ; 3, 
three-quarters of state ; 4, an instrument of la- 
bor; 5, part of a dwelling ; 6, a heavenly body ; 
7, a marsh; 8, also; 9, none; 10, a consonant. 

ANAGRAMMATICAL SPELLING LESSON, 

Arrange the grouped letters so as to agree with 
the definition given, 

1, Grinoitae, meaning to invent, 

2. Richoale, valiant, 

8. Lungtoh, a weapon. 

4. Byhpiarodho, a fatal disease. 

5. Tocsinadere, thoughtful. 

6. Coolsanth, a sacrifice. 

CROSS WORD. 

1 and 2 is in thtinder, but not in sound, 

3 and 4 is in circle, but not in round. 

5 and 6 is in maiden, but not in lass, 

7and 8 isin pasture, but not in grass, 

9and 10 is in ringlet, but not in curl. 

ll and 12 is in border, but not in purl, 

13 and 14 is in wetness, but not in dew. 

Whole, I am certain, is now before you. 

N. W. F. 
TBANSPOSITIONS, 

1, Transpose a female servant, and have in the 
middle, 

2. A garden vegetable, and have ruin. 

8. A chain of rocks near the surface of the wa- 
ter, and have familiar. 

4. A celebrated garden, and have want. 

5. To bruise, and have counterfeit. 

6. Net-work, and have a man’s name, 

7. Vitality, and have an instrument for 
smoething metals, 

N. W. F. 
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Upper horizontal of four stars, a sacred tem- 
ple. Right-hand vertical of four, the sea eagle. 
Second horizontal, a title of nobility. Second 
vertical, to load. Third horizontal, a boundary. 
Third vertical, manner. Lowest horizontal, keen- 
ness, severity. Left-hand upper vertical of four, 
® mass of floating ice. First left horizontal, 
learning. Second left vertical, tardy. Third 
horizontal, a dwarf. Third vertical, otherwise, 

N. W. F. 


TRANSPARENT HOUR- GLASS, 
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1, Across, cleavable; 2, briefly; 8, first; 4, 
type ; 5, is see; 6, old; 7, bread; 8, legatee; 9, 
literally. 
The center word down is very clear. 
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The cork : Word across the top, a profeasion ; 
right-side down (four letters), part of a lock ; left, 





not having won ; across the bottom, conclusion. 
Neck of bottle : Upper word, across, of seven let- 
ters, price for safe keeping of goods ; right-hand 
down of seven letters, a gatherer of harvest ; left, 
any kind of embroidery ; right-hand at bottom of 
neck (three letters), a tumult; left, a color; rim 
across, a wanderer. Length of bottle on the 
right-hand, tiresomeness; left, separation of a 
part of the body; across the bottom, holding 
fast; the hight of the liquid in the bottle, 
musical, 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF NOV. 29rTu. 


FAMILIAR SAYING, 
**The man recovered of the bite ; 
The dog it was that died.” 
Author,—Goldsmith, (“Vicar of Wakefield.” 


ITEMS ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS. 


Presipent Artuur was born Oct. 5th, 
1880. Ex-President Hayes was born Oct. 
4th, 1822. The only other President born 
in October was John Adams, who was born 
on the 19th, and was sixty-two years old 
when he was inaugurated. Garfield, Pierce 
and Polk were born in November; Andrew 
Johnson and Martin Van Buren in Decem- 
ber; Millard Fillmore in January; Abra- 
ham Lincoln, William H. Harrison and 
George Washington in February; Jackson, 
Tyler and Madison in March; Grant, Bu- 
chanan, Monroe and Jefferson in April; 
John Quincy Adams in July; Zachary Tay- 
lor in September. As to deaths, Gar- 
field died in September; Johnson, Van 
Buren, Taylor, Monroe, Jefferson, and 
John Adams in July; Lincoln and Harri- 
son in April; Buchanan, Polk, Jackson 
and Madison in June; Pierce in October; 
Fillmore in March ; —_ in January; John 
Spaey Adams in ge and George 

ashington in December. Grant was our 
youngest President, having been 47 years 
old at the time he was inaugurated. Frank 
Pierce came next, at the age of 49. Then 
came Garfield, Fillmore and Polk, each 50. 
Then Tyler and Arthur, both 51 years old, 
and both Vice-Presidents, succeeding to 
the Presidency by the death of Presidents. 
Abe Lincoln was 52 when inaugurated, 
James Madison 54, Hayes and Van Buren 
55, Andy Johnson 57, Monroe, Jefferson 
and John Quincy Adams 58, George Wash- 
ington 59, Andrew Jackson 62, Zachary 
Taylor 63, John Adams 65, James Buchan- 
an 66, and William Harrison 68. Of these men 
Garfield, Grant, Pierce, Taylor, Polk, Harri- 
son, Jackson and Washington bore the title 
ofGeneral and had military reputations. All 
of them had been in the Government employ 
in some capacity before their nomination, 
and some, such as Van Buren, Jefferson, 
Monroe, and the two Adamses, had years 
of training in the Cabinets preceding them. 
John a mea | Adams received a salary from 
the United States Government for 69 years, 
and the sum total must have amounted to 
$500,000. At the close of his presidential 
term he had had 52 years of office-holding, 
and his salary had aggregated $425,000 ; still, 
he had 17 years of Congress after this, and 
died at the Capitol at a Congressional ses- 
sion. At the age of 14 he went to Russia 
as the private secretary of the American Le- 
gation, and he was in after years Minister 
to England, Germany, Portugal, Russia, 
andthe N: ethatlonda.—Uledend Leader. 
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‘**Parapise Lost” brought John Milton 
only a paltry five pounds—about twenty- 
five dollars of our money. Wordsworth 
once told Matthew Arnold that for many 
years his poetry had never brought him in 
enough to buy his shoe-strings. ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” which has a world-wide 
fame, and has been translated into many 
languages, went begging from publisher to 
publisher before one recognized its great 
merit. Hawthorne for twenty years con- 
tinued to be, to use his own words, “the 
obscurest man of letters in America.” 
‘There is not much market for my wares,” 
he said at another time. But he ranks to- 
day among the American classics. Tho- 
reau was another example. A thousand 
copies of his *‘ A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers” was struck off by his 
publisher. Aftera year or so the author 
received word that his work would not 
sell, and that seven hundred and six 
copies were occupying cellar-room wanted 
for other use. ccordingly they were 
transported from Boston to Concord. 
Thoreau gave them a kindly though sorrow- 
ful welcome. He laid them on his back 
and carried them “up two flights of stairs 
to a place similar to that to which they 
traced their origin.” With a sort of grim 
humor hesaid: ‘‘I have now a library of 
nearly nine hundred volumes, over seven 
hundred of which I wrote myself.” 
—_—————————————————— ee 
OVER-WORKED BUSINESS MEN. 

Asa restorer of exhausted nerve force, it has 
been largely shown during the past thirteen 
years that the new Vi Treatment dis- 
geoeed 7 Des. ong | and n, 1109 Girard 

treet, Philadelphia, Pa., is the most prompt 
and efficient agent yet discovered by the medical 
profession. Its use by over-wor business 
ard professional men would save many hun- 
dreds of lives every year, and give to thousands 
more the ability to work without the 
xhaustion 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiLLIAM J, CoucHiin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 1 was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“| write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.’’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 





PISO'’S CURE FOR 


A, uy ALL ELSE FAILS, me 
dt Use in time. "Sold by druggists. [= 


CONSUMPTION. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast face 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
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& Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


C, F. A. HINRICHS, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 
Artistic Pottery, Plaques, Sevres, Dresden, Royal 
Worcester and Vienna ~~ Ware, Bisque Fig- 
ures and Busts. Parian Ware in e variety, 
Richly decorated Dinner, Tea and Breakfast sets, 
Fine Table Glass-ware, Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy 
Goods, Fancy Metal mounted and St. Germain 
Student Lamps. A large assortment ®f Toys, 
Dolls and Games. 


Novelties by every steamer. 


29—83 Park Place, New York, 


N. W. Cor. Church St., opposite Elevated Rail. 
road Station. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS. 


MESSRS. M. KNOEDLER & 00, 
invite attention to their fine collec- 
tion of 


Modern Oil Paintings, 
Water-color Drawings, 
Engravings, 


and other art products suitable for 
Holiday Presents, 

The list of paintings comprises 
the works of all the best kiown 
artists of the day. 


GOUPIL GALLERY, 


170 Fifth Avenue, Cor. of 22d 8t. 


SHARP AS A RAZOR! 


Gould’s Razor Edge Butcher Knives 


Are Refined, Solidified and Tempered by 
an Entirely New Process. 
Every Knife is warranted to give full and complete 


d 
satisfaction, or the money paid for it will positively be 
refunded. All we ask ie & fair trial; and you are to be 


6 
A sample knife, with blade 7 inches long (ff 
— 5, oe #) will be sent by pelt. ‘and price 
n 5 erence! 
fice 3. i. GOULD (Manufacturer), OF 
A. V, WILsEy, 


t-Master, Atwater, 
COMMON SENSE-CHAIRS 

















and Rockers. Strong, durable, and comfortable, 
Eee Saat ii sri oie 
y all ealers. 


bs 7 Furniture Dealers. 


CANDY esse 
Ee ond, at te fp ene 
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~ ORe beautifu? and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue of 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 
Surniobing Goode for Men 
and Boys, send a postal 
card requeat | to 











Wanamaker &Bi Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


-BENEDICT’S TIME, 
DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
SPECIALTY. 
Importers & Manufacturers 


RICH JEWELRY, AND 
SILVER WARE. 








Having enlarged our store and made extensive 
improvements, we are the better enabled to display 
our large and choice stock. 

West side Elevated trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 
near rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Cortlandt Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


JOHN R. TERRY & C0., 
HATTERS AND FURRIERS, 


NO. 1159 BROADWAY, CORNER 27TH ST. 


rectured sale of sealskin sacques and dolmans. manu 
ured of Wee finest Alaska seal. 

AGOUES, : WORTH $200. 
SINGH SAG UES, $175; WORTH 250. 
DOLMANS, 0 to 62 INCHES, 8300 AND $350. 
Our are superior in dress and finish to all 

others Repairing neatly and promptly done. 


‘4-4 CORISTIS ENTERTAINARNTA 





A collection of suggestions from leadin, 
Sunday-school workers in various parts o' 
the country, containing something of inter- 
est to every Sunday-sc cchesl oui ed 
J} Nothin: " py ten} P 
25e. i send free one sending us 
a list of an ‘be Ly intend- 
ivi 3" OOK, «@ 





ents in the "Guicees, 
dams street, C 





qT W.H. Harrison & Bros., 
MANUFACTURERS. 
“ PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
BGRATES 
m AND FIREPLACES 


A SPECIALTY. 


fe _ = HY - urnaces and Ranges. 
= d for Illustrated Catalotue. 
1430 ry hestnut t Mtrect. Philadelphia. 


WM. ESTER & 60, 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS 2 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, &C. 


4 WEST 14TH ST., 


NEW YORK. 


_ HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


This is a la arm-chair 
x23 













.| DISPENSABLE K-RES 
is attached to the front 
han to 





¥F ON THE RIGHT ARM 
for Wetting, etc, makes it 
a most desirable piece af 
lr eerars Jor the student 

‘itera: man, The 





“2 ‘complete, 34 5,003 Chait 
beh chair, 82.00, ag. to any oat, & on be 


SPECIAL OFFER GOOD ONLY UNTIL JAN. 18T, 1884. 
In order to introduce ur Chairs. 
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Adarons GETTYS. 
oe WORKS, Gettys- 


Reed 
cards 
for 10. cents. 


JOSEPH WATSOM, 
19 Marray &.. HY. 








My ARRENWARD @ 


RTISTIC 
ELIABLE 
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<Urniture 


* 6X8 East20"stny. 


HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING 


AND BED-ROOM SETS, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


B. L. SOLOMON SNS 


Union Square and (6th St. 
FACTORY, 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N, ¥. 















—PO~ _ BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


ELEGANT AND CLEANLY, 
Finished Superior to 
the English, ~ 


W. T. Merserrau & Co, 
$21 B’way, New York, 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Newest and Choicest Designs, 
































Metal and Porcelain Lamps, etc. 
FINE CLOCKS, | of a alg ae of 
or Ryropean cities selected 
— us with great care this sea- 
son, are now on exhibition in in 
Artistic Bronzes, gard to W tothe axhibition of Art 
uctions, and to an inspec. 
tion of which a cordial invitation is extended, 
antique and modern, in great variety and elegance of 
workmanship. 
MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Vi 
MANTEL SETS, 
— show-rooms, which have 
Also articles of ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, both 
836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, N. Y. 





Jotabbliched 1853, 
KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works, 


SLATE MANTELS 


of the latest and m: beputtt Ht A~ 4 
Slate and 


ee 
JOS. 8. ER & itd carers.” 

Factory, ia 5 p28 Spring Garde Het SFilijtphin 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


Ite merits as a Wen | BLDS ) ve been fully tested 
and endorsed . Your 


— De SWI enaenah ad ta 


B.W. MERRIAM & 60., 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


| LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESORIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. | 


Special attention given to the wholesale 















prices exceptionally low. 














Pocket Cutlery, by Mail, Post paid. 





} you will be 


Pigeteiogue free, 
THURSTONE 


+ 
FIN J.H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. Head-quarters for purchase, sal, 
and exchange of duplicate Wedding Presents. Silver-ware refinished and sold 40 per 


cent, below manufacturer’ t. Watches wh and Gold 
seca winders, $25, up. a OLD MINE A $15, up. hee G mine Dia- 
monds a alty. Care tched pairs, $40, $7 00, $150, 

#200, #300, to $8,000. Engagumentand Wedding rnge'83 101,00, DLA MONDS 


REED & BARTON: 





Eine Table Ware & Faney Goo 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


Are now offering a great number of New Parrerns. In addition to the Pearl, Ham- 


mered, Snow Flake, Chased and Engraved Decorations, are many other New and 
Artistic Designs of Ornamentation: Figures. Fruits. and Flowers in Full and Bas- 
relief, and Applique, finished in Oxidized Silver and in varied shades of Gold. 


SALES ROOMS: 
686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FACTORIES :—TAUNTON, MASS. 


Joszrn H, Benny, Pres. 
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The Combination & Gas Machine Co., 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR LIGHTING 

Opera Houses, Seminaries, Stores, Asylums, 
Hotels, Mills, Factories, or any place want- 
"| ing artificial light. 

i This is the Oldest and Most Reliable Gas Machine in the 

Market, 
Over 4,000 Machines In Successful Operation. 
AR we prices, etc., send for Illustrated Cata. 


THE GOMBINATION GAS MACHINE o-~ 


THE BEST 1S; NN i oss//) 











THE CHEAPEST 







250,000 in use. 


‘ou want to write a letter, a 
ut the “NEWLY PERFEOTED™ mainte 
ir 1 a fortni, 6 use, is always seedy, § sever tees 8 ao an et 


ous peees? Lone 
t’ is 
Lot §° ‘old, rubber, and pietwem. a ee ‘ean 8 
ANY, 79 Franklin Stree Boston, a abetan cr —-- 4 ini Pen | ina neat 


aye 
a directions complete, together w with Ay supply of ink for 2.1 bid ines same, 


oe THE FAVORITE CHAIR 


For a Holiday, Birthday or Wedding Presen' cowa 
am bf y this onlebes u 








ie Sian een i 
Bixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa 





LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 7 sacper masa. 
GUARANTEED. 


The best service is given by | 
the NonwPaRert. VELVETEENS; 
they cannot be distinguished 
oom silk velevts. 4 


“Nonpareil” 
. Velveteen. 





Journal des Demoiselles 
(PARIS.) 


Baler velvets, 





bd 





The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The Broche is 
the Best Woven Velveteen Broche in the market. 
WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 
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A THRILLING STORY. 


RUTH BRANDON, 


THE AGENT'S DAUGHTER ; 
Of, Science Against Savage Force. 


HIGHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


This wonlerflly entertaining tale of Life onthe Frontier among the wild Indfans of the Plains, delineates 
a new phase of wild life in vivid portraits, in which, alternating with 


TERRIBLE AND PATHETIC INCIDENTS 
of Border existence, are the most side-splitting scenes and astounding surprises, The Heroine, Ruth Brandon, 


isa beautifully drawn character, having all the soft feminine graces, with some of the self-reliance 
engendered by the residence on the Border. The first chapters of this story will sppear in 


THE WEELY MAIL 


of December @th,and be continued in large installments until eoneladed 


THE WEEKLY MAIL 


WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 
FROM NOW TO THE END OF 188-4. 
Address THE MAIL, Toronto, Canada. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere, 








Tue Oldest, Brightest, and Best of Western Weeklies. 
paper, new type, clear print, and the most entertaining My er offered the reading public, 
every locality, discusses subjects with fairness, contains a 
sented, and is without a competitor in general excellence asa family paper. It costs but 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


and every subscriber receives free of charge, postage paid, a copy of 


Right pages, fifty-six columns, fine 
Suits 
the news of the world attractively pre- 


The TIMES ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK, 


alone w rth the price of subscription. The Hand-Book is a publication of one hundred pages of 
useful a ime 5 reading matter, especially prepared and published for the subscribers of the 
“Weekly Times.” 
All who take the paperage delighted with it, and the Hand-book will be equally satisfactory. 
Specimen Copy of the paper free, Address, 
- ’ THE TIMES, 


230 Walnut St., Orveinnati, O. 
—————$——— a 


The Cincinnati Times-Star 


Is the best and cheapest daily paper published in the West, Eight pages—forty-eight columins, and 
only six dollars a year, or twelve cents a week. It is independent. in a Hay to be fair in 
everything, and just to all parties, individuals, sections, and nationalities If you want all the news 
attractively and honestly presented, subscribe for it. 
The largest circulation of any Paper published in Cincinnati. 
Address, 


THE TIMES-STAR, 


230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 
_ 
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Farm and Garden, 


\Uhe Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to those 
af our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


NOTES ON LATE AUTUMN WORK. 








BY E. P. POWELL. 





Taimmine hedges can run into Winter when- 
ever the evergreen hedges are not frozen. It 
will not do to bend or clip a frozen evergreen. 

Get out manure to the Jast load, if possible, in 
Autumn, It is worked well into the soil during 





the Winter. The ground is in better condition 
for the horses and wheels than in Spring. 

Do the cleaning up of waste places; clear out 
old worn-out berry gardens and replant; pick 
up not only stones, but remove stone-heaps to 
some place that needs filling ; grade them and 
cover them, 

Go over all trees, large and small, and remove 
all suckers and shoots that were overlooked 
earlier in the season. 

Carefully look over all trees for the eggs of 
worms. They are generally easily detected by 
a dry leaf, which is glued to the deposit. This 
saves hard work in dealing with worms that have 
hatched. 

Go over the flower lawn and see that all roses 
and half-tender shrubs are hilled up. First 
throw around them a good mulch of leaves and 
therf the dirt. 

Cut a good supply of slips from currants, 
quinees and such shrubs as you wish to multi- 
ply, and plant/them in a good, clean bed; one 
half in the wet, and ona slant of a few degrees. 
The Fell is the time for such planting ; and many 
will be rooted by Spring; but they should re- 
main unmoved until the succeeding Autumn or 
the next Spring. They may be planted very 
thickly. Altheas or hibiscus strike root very 
easily. So do deutzias, gooseberries, honey- 
suckles, Short cuttings are sufficient. Take well 
ripened but young wood. 

Prune grape-vines, currants and gooseberries, 
This pruning can never be done so well as in 
November or bright days later, Currants are 
often overpraned. They should grow as pretty 
full bushes, not as small trees. 

Mulch berry-yards as heavily as possible with 
leaves, ashes, Manure, sawdust, etc. It need 
not be plowed in the Spring unless the ground 
is troubled withconeh grass and similar pests. 
If mulch be very heavy it will smother weed 
seeds and even “ quack.” Here is another very 
valuable use for leaves, Use them as mulch 
when wet and mixed with ashes or manure. It is 
the natural mulch of berries. 

Covering for strawberries, as for pinks and 
similar flowers, must not be too thick. There is 
danger of rotting plants, 01 of smothering them. 
Cover lightly with leaves, and hold on with 
brush. 

A great deal of loss accrues from leaving choice 
plants to be heaved out during open Winters by 
frost and thaws. Cover the roots with leaves 
and a few stones or sticks, 

‘This, above all, is the season for improvements, 
Hold a family council evenings. Let the wife 
tell what she would “ like,” and the daughters. 
Get all the family to make a study of the farm. 
They will be improved as well as the farm, You 
will rapidly get rid of disagreeable and un- 
healthy nuisances. Winter is a good time to 
draw shale, sand, gravel, and to clear away old 
stumps and broken trees. You cannot drive a 
half mile in any direction without you come up- 
on broken trees that have laid about over one or 
more Winters. I know one very wealthy farmer 
whose orchard, flanking his house, is full of the 
rendings of the storms of ten years. 

There are always a few comforts and conven- 
iences that have to wait for ‘‘timeto attend to 
them.” Of these are a plenty of hitching posts, 
scrapers for the doors and the barn-door, and a 
lot of convenienves in-doors.. These last bring 
the blessings of the'women folks. Tate Antamn 
gives time for these things ; if not, early Winter 
will, 

Make your long evenings interesting by 
making a memorandum of what improvements 
you mesn *to work in another year. You will 
forget them unless put down. 82:11 for the cat- 
alogues of the best firms, and study. at« improve- 
ments,in fruit, and mark what you -will plant in 
the Spring. Get your daughters the catalogues 
o!a half dozen good florists and small. fruit 
culturists, .Taere is more oye reading in such 
catalogues ag Ellwanger’s, Halleck Sons, and 
Teh Dia zee; Comet Rone Co.'s eto., etc., than 
injmany an expensive volume. But these can 
be gotten free on application. oy 

Get intothe cellar a box of nice soil, muck, 
sand and a little rolled barnyard soil, well mixed 
for the window plants. Repot them when not 
growing too rapidly; and when growing, shift 
carefully into pots one size larger. Small pote 
are always preferable to very large ones, 


Look over the farm and hen-house and stable 
to see that the animals are really comfortable for 
Winter. It is some little crack that gives them 
misery, and for fowls, brings a set-back in lay- 
ing, and makes them expensive, rather than 
profitable. The best breeds for laying are not 
the most entirely hardy. The Hamburgh blood 
is capital ina flock, but it needs good housing, 
All animals eat less, and thrive better for work, 
and are in better flesh when warm. Keep the 
windows clean and whole. 

Old orchard trees, and if a grove of forest 
trees be possessed, these also should be carefully 
gone over to see if decay is not going on, where 
paint or a bit of board tacked on will keep out 
the water and the snow. A valued old tree may 
thus be saved for many years. But the beginning 
of decay is at some minute hole or split. At 
tended in time the decay can be prevented. 

Whatever, in the way of covering, has been at- 
tempted or done earlier in the season, a few 
bright days will enable one to make more sure of 
a great many plants. Lilies, which are hardy, 
will do better for a cover of litter. A small 


| amount of coal ashes thrown on the beds will 


prove useful, to be forked in in Spring. But 
where manure is used to cover lilies it must not 
be forked in afterward, Lilies belong naturally 
in mucky or wild soils, They will adapt them- 
selves to any good garden soil, especially to that 
which has a mixture of coarse sand or gravel. 
Lilies of the Japan sorts, Auratum, Spinosun, 
etc., are especially averse to manure. It is im- 
possible to keep a permanent bed of them if so 


| treated. 


Keep an old frame full of pansies; cover 
lightly with leaves and loose fine brush. Then 


| long after snow comes you will be able to lift 
| the covering and pick something fine to surprise 
| your wife. 


Cut a good armful of Mahonia branches, mix 
with berberry limbs in full fruit, and a few sprigs 


| of evergreens, and you have a Winter bouquet 


of unsurpassed beauty. The yellow evergreens 
add to the color a golden hue. No yard should 


| ever be without Mahonia. 


An open November, it must be remembered, is 
fully equivalent to an April; and so one full 
month is saved for Spring. A wasted Autumn 
makes an over-worked, unsatisfactory Spring. 


| A year well worked in the Autumn is thirteen 





| months long. 


CuirTon, N, Y. 


“_ 


THE APPLICATION OF MANURE. 


Ir manure is to be plowed in, I would not hesi- 
tate to spread it months beforehand; indeed, I 
would prefer to do so, For corn, my practice is to 
draw to the field in Winter and pile in large 
heaps, and spread after plowing and harrow in. 
Yet where a regular system prevails of applying 
all manure as soon as made, the whole farm 
shows its benefits by its improved productiveness. 
Applied on an icy surface, on steep hillsides, 
some must wash away; but perhaps less is lost 
thus than from the ordinary waste about barn- 
yards and the eaves of buildings and excessive 
fermentatien or “‘ fire fanging.” 

I draw manure every month in the year; 
either placed in heaps or spread. A_ cal- 
endar ef manure operations would run some- 
what in this wise: April—Horse manure on 
moist mowing land, cow manure on mowing 
land. May—Horse and cow manure as in April. 
Fresh cow manure 18 spread on ground plowed 
for corn, and manure which had been piled in 
the field is spread in the same way. Rotted 
manure which had lain in heaps all Winter is 
spread on the garden. Hen manure, mixed with 
plaster, is put in the hill for corn, or spread 
broadcast. June—Land for sowed corn is dressed 
with fresh manure after plowing. Fresh cow 
manure is spread on rutabaga ground, and re- 
peatedly plowed. Manure in sheep yard and 
sheds is piled for fermentation for garden use. 
July—Scrapings of the milking yard and barn- 
yards are applied as top pressing to orchards or 
grass lands, August—The same as in July, and 
the remains of last Spring’s manure in sheds 
applied as top-dressing. September—The same 
continued, and hog yard scraped. Horse manure 
is applied as often as accumulated. October— 





| Clean up all old manure for top dressing. No- 
| vember—Apply fermented manure to gardens in 


heaps, single loads. December—Spread fresh 
stable manure on orchards, grass lands, or pile 
tor corn. January, February and March—The 
same asin December. Ashes are applied to fruit 
trees as they accumulate from time to time. One 
or two tons of plester are used annually in 
stables and as top-dressing. 

Our roads and fields are too soft to draw ma 
nute easily after the frost comes out in the 
Spring. Most of it is thrown from the stables 
under shelter till drawn to the fields. My sbel- 
ters are not large b to hold all that would 
accumulate in a season, but were arranged for 
its fréquent removal. Some of my top-dressing 
fails for want of rain; but mostly it serves 8 good 
purpose. I calculate to, manure corn as high # 
the succeeding oats and barley will bear. Pots 
toes follow corn without manure. Seed down 
with oats, barley, wheat or rye. With this 9* 
tem, buying butfew commercial fertilizers, and 





but little grain, the fertility of the farm is im 
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creasing, and with’ good deadona the crops ate 
better than im the *‘ gdod old times.”’-—Ma. Goup 
in “‘ N.. E.. Homestead.” 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 
peared. Be sure that the word ‘‘Horsrorp’s” 
is on the wrapper. None are genuine without it. 
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—“THE-—~ 


PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER 


—I8 THE— 


LEADING AND STANDARD 
APPARATUS 2 — WORLD 


HATCHING AND "RAISING POULTRY. 


Itis simple and easy to manage, 
Absolutely reliable, 
Perfectly self-regulating, 
And never fails to hatch 


Out a large per cent. of ite eges. There is no question 
about it; a first-class ving = be madeia the poultry 


a 
byteading: foal men ail. over the United States 
e took t the silver medal A 15-4 at the Cincinatti 


September prs ust 
im at the Tine 4 
in New York City, ore all competitors. 


Send for circular * whi ht contains testimonials 
and full information, ‘cleat Pane by mail, 


PERFECT HATCHER Co., 
Elmira. New York. 
Be sure and mention this paper. 










Sale and =e nges rite 
for free REAL ES ATE JOURNAL. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & ©0. Richmond, Virginia 


THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY 
AND HORTICULTURIST. 


EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
STATE BOTANIST OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
is indispensable to all who are interested in Horticul- 
ture in the least degree; whether the Novice, caring 
for the proper welfare of a single plant; the enthusiast - 
ic awit tak ait penceee or less me — to pense a“ 





upfailing and agent interest, the modesty query 
servations of ag" iene 


scription 82,00 per year. Two. new auteeribers, or one 
° and one new, _ Same proportion for 
fractious of a yea pS subsp riptic ons add 38 
cents per year for ithe postage 


CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 
814 Chestnat es eee: 


», you want ‘the 
“Age ney @ (or for your 
own use)—The best & che 
est Pulverizing Harrow — 
Leveler. (Apex «: ** the ré 
Vet 





one.) It adjusts to kin 
work and coil. It folds to 
ride home. Not to be paid for 
“ BS till tried & approved on your 
ownfarm, Circuiars Free. 
ope New ¥ Y ork Plow Can, 56 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 
“nsiiave Congress | faeendns 1852 & 1883, 0c. each. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OB GALVANIZED. 











This wire contains stx' times as 
foot as any other, and Po . ¢ fence 
cient against small as 
note slip through the staple, an a bak eae 
a 


tis galvanized after is te 
tly to its strength and . By 
is made on an entirely Ait abice prineiple from any 
other, ‘s amply secured by lette ms patent, and no in 
fringoment uy n any other patent- 
AMERICA) FENCING CO.. 284 West 20th St., N. Y 


1831.) 


‘auAATMAN® SADULES! 


The Whitman Saddle 
is made in over 200 


gentlemen's 
rom to #75, Apply 
for our new |8%3—84 Ca! 
alogue, sent free. 


Whitman Saddle Co. 





Ahead af Brgy tr | 


Vacuum Harness Oil, 


It boftens and strengtbens all 
kinds of harness, boots and shoes, 
and makes them wear 50 per cent. 
lonter, 

Will not fry out andgumas Neats, 
foot. Try it. Ask your store- 
keeper or harness dealer for it, 


VACUUM OIL CO., 


_Rocheste ry N. oe ° 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 
Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 
6 Boxes, $2.00; 2% Tb. . be fd Ot%. By Express or 
WHOLESALE AGENT 


Freight Co. 
Ton, Jr., New York. 
Pi | Hong. J do., Boston. 


B. K. Bliss & So 
Geo. A. nau & h, Pa. 
aon 
John “Tage E nin Mo, | 





Benson, Maule & 
San Francisco, Cal. 
F. A. Denghtr}aieen ina W. Wood, Richm'd, Va. 


. C. STURTEVA Frtprictor. Hartford, Conn, 
- (Sticnessor yeh Allen & Co. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING. 


AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK ON POULTRY. 








How to breed and mane e Hens, Turkeys, Ducks 
and Geese, for eggs, marke as exhibition. Colored 
Plates wis, Disgrams Poultry Houses, Incu- 
bators, and how to make "hem Capon pone 8 and how to 


Weekly Tribune ea x it; “ We have 
examined the Poultry x feat ou ro G, M, T, John- 
son, Binghamton, N. a9 al practical 
little work, finely justrated, @ , well 
cal culated for the person who Bp,w tows’ for pleasure 
or for profit, and just what every one needs who keeps 
a dozen fowls,’ 

ce, <1.5 of 50 cents; Son copie 20 (with it 
py cat catalogue and Kon ® of hice <secata ote pre- 
Stainps ta 


nN. Yon AL 


Salesmen "nated 


Tosell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties. Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents, Address, giying age and refer- 
ences, THE GEO, A. STONE NURSERY 60., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 





| STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Of peor, 159 59 Front Street. 


we Bapmpers and Dealers ae invited to send for 





THE CULTIVATOR AND 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Ctreul 


(iss, 





54th Year---TWENTY LARGE PAGES WEEKLY. 


THE BEST 


FOR THE FARMER, GARDENER, 


FRUIT GROWER, BREED 
GRAZIER, AND SDAIRYMAN 


For Every Resident in the Country, and All Interested in the Crops. 


The Leading AGRICULTURALNEWSPAPER in Ametica. 


Terms 82.50 per Year---Five Copies for 810, 
te” Samp_e Copies, PRosPECTUS, ETO., FREE ON APPLICATION, Address 


‘LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, Albany, N.¥. 


ppbace erp foe S tenes in advance now, fy poems THE a. ro ~' our 
revetpt é oN Srlione to eS 3: 1884, WITHOUT OHARGE. the opportu: 
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WASH 


Has moat Emiclemt, and Durable Washer in the, worl 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
in a moment... 80 simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
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hich prevent the breaking of buttons and injury te clothes. 






brated 
Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 


yr gpa 7 Betnih yepn Fea. = 


ees ERIE WASHER COs bakes Pot 


styles, Ladies’ from 
to 





name one 


Subscription 
Price, the 
range Pounds’ of Seed Potatoes, 
a diffe y of the new- 
» _ om 75 
each of 


Sweet Corn, 
All rare Hae ‘and in addition to the above, 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH OF CARDEN SEEDS, 
AEith le, rf, or le" ’ 
abe tere : 

gues of rie, N.Y seedemen ‘om $4.00 5 $5.00 worth oi 


do an extra $1 worth of Nellis & Co.’s seeds will 
be sent to the new subscr ae. 





THE WEaTERe RURAL AND AMERICAN STOCKMAN 
ts enlarged and improved form. 
Is the me Finest and Best Agricultural, Lae Ghosh 


and News in the World, 
Ghabacter Taree 


Size, Fine A a 
and ense Circulation, places 
it ond Competition, 


w Send for pane le Co gematain 
vat particalars of ou Seed € Oiters, . 


MILTON GEORGE, Publisher, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE 


rete art a 


sold clot all Jan, site 1888, One 
Churn at wholesale rate where 
we bave no agents 
BEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
H. A. PALMER & G60., 
Rockford, Lil. 


Mention this paper. 
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NEAR MARKETS. 
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marry only Weekly Bee Payer in the World. 


‘THE BEE JOURNAL, 


‘ [Established in 1861.) 
Monthly, $1.00 a Year—Weekly; $2.00, 
(invariably in advance, ) 
1 tains ite former excellent reputation, but 
PRR reed te te best b “ 


vancing li pea Teaahae = 
iten‘on genana. Bowe to Rh 
hose who keep d 
OURNAL, Itis oaiten by b THoMasG. Newman. whose 
reputation is wo ‘f 
Bend fore sample copy. 


Address. BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 
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HORSE POWER FIRE ENGINE. 


Figesty, as effective i a steamer ; about one- 
baat ae cost be akg one-tenth an- 
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GTON AG’ 1 N, N. Y 
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‘THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 

ings and the following Publications, which will 

be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt aft 1: 

very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by 
of Sheet, 26x96............. occccccccced 

The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver.........000+ seseesseees 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Sige, VOX40....ceesscseceeee o«s seen 2 

The Same, in Artist's Proof, “signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver... ...........s.0se00s «eee 1500 

EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 

EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 

EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX,. 






TEPER ERE CORE eR ee eee Eee eee eeeeee® 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.. ° 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20........ seerteces 1 00 
All of the above are printed on heavy white peper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. .Bound in Cloth, 





860 pages. Price.........6.0s.eeekees Bervecedeve 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
CIOEB. IDO PAMSS. 00 ococccchevecoccceccrccccce + O08 


Orders, with the cash enclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Fudependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage free).........060.sesseeees 83 00 
26 * (6 mos.) (postage free)....... cvccoee 1 BO 
13 “ (8 mos.), ad Secvecccee cee 75 
4 « (1 month), 6 Coccccsocccces 30 
2 bed (2 weeks) © bp ee cecssesce 20 
1 Number (1 week), ©. * seintieanh 10 
One subscription two years,..............ceecces 5 00 


One subscription with one NEw subscriber, in 
CRO TOMMAMED 00 vocrovcccccisocesececsoonccces 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in 





ONE remittance ...........sececeees Secceese oe F008 
One subscription three years..............ccesee 7 oe 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 

SD CRD SIND on ccc csescecsacobeccocctoncctecs s 50 
One subscription four years... ............ssse00« 8 50 
One subscription with four sgwaubscribers, in 

one remittance........... 


One subseription five years... + -aa-1000 
Any number over five at the same rate, ‘mvari- ’ 
ably with one remittance 
“TRIAL TRIP.” . 
In order that gny i 
secutive 
learn its value, 
“Trial Trip,” £6990 conta, 
postage stamps. Payment of 
cure the balance of a yéar's subscription. 
Subscriptions will bd stopped at the end of the time 
Tor which payment is made, 
Sample Copies Free upem Application. 
(2 Make all remittances payable te the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
tar Remittances must be made 
Bank Chocks, Drafts, or see Orders, if 







possible, n neither of procured, 
send the eyin a ReawreneD The pres. 
aP Peas. pro 


ent st n system 
factok aatatt losses by 
are obliged to register 
to de so, 
id Abide tn cave ie meron Sethe with 
; y in advance, 
ORIGERS are 








the 

to the 

abe RECEIPT 

tomitved to 

low eet to the pe ghana 
made ¢ith e first or secona § we per, wich 


is received. But when @ postage stamp is receives 


eS FES SiS weebamgess 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 





OTHER first-class "publications and petiod 


ical can be aL cin to Tape —. 
7 hi nye * 
effring ay er : 


ri to send their subscriptions through 
thisoffice. | salad 


We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





FinaxctsL now 


’ ‘ dus a Lee} 
ag | Be ~fHE INDEPENDENT, — 
_ 261 Breoadwey, New York, 
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SETS OO Senet 6 SRS OER 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[December 6, 1883. 
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Heavy woolen un- 
derclothing is liable 
to retain any impuri- 
ties there may be in 
the soap used by the 
laundries; this un- 
derwear becomes a 
factor in causing dis- 
ease. Dr, Doremus, 
of Bellevue Hospital, 
after a careful chem- 
ical analysis, and a 
rigid microscopical 
examination, recom-, 
mends the Ivory Soap’ 

“ for its unsurpassed 
detergent properties 
and purity. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
ma Church, and Lodge Fernitare, 


27 Sudbury hereet. B 








“Real.” 
PARLOR 


STOVE 
Donte 
Healer. 







MOST 
HANDSOME & ECONOMICAL 
STOVE IN THE MARKET! 


ers throughout United States 


af 30 ipo Aveatin your’ your age dealer to send for sample, 


buying any other. 
EVERY STOVE WARRAN’ ED. 
EXAMINE OUR PATENT AUTOMATIC GRATE. 


MANUFACTUSED BY 


MT, PENN STOVE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 


LADIES, sii 


French Dressing & Satin Polish 
ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware af wmi- 
tations. B. F. BROWN & OO., Boston, Mass. 








an 


IN HOT WATER. 


Take Tarrant's Seltzer Aperiert in 


Hot Water. 


The benefite arising from the use of this well-known 
remedy for all disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bow 
els, in connection with HOT water, can not be over- 
—— To obtain this benefit, the Seltzer ep 


te hot as it can be drunk, 
4. . ~- it hot tea Or coffee—at least ay 
s—alwa 7e Slowing the 
king, sna then sippi 
mach, on thes it clean to ressive snd 
Mitorally washed 2 


S Bowels are 
vad without yay yentle afte aa will feel the 
ing beverage. 


healthfu fea AL wy Spa, fide his potent y 2. # 


~ SIMPSON, HALL, 


For sale by all druggists. 


‘MILLER & CO., 





Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
trace Outfits for the Table, 


and Presentet = Articles. _ 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


SENSIBLE. HOLIDAY 
PRESENT. 


odmare"e “Xinateurs 


be pas am ion any saying 


ou can invent in, Send for 
ve circular, 

G. F. E. PEARSALL, 
298 Fulton St,, B’kiyn, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING BOCHINE. . 
The onl powins 5 Mochias that can be 
USED WI To welt 


Can you rn ae - be without it‘ 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y 


| is 
Ki \ L 


PIANOF LORTES. 
Tone, Touch Wttaija Darabiliy, 














Nos, 204 ane bara 6 West B Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 





AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPU: STEEDS OF 
Toba. 
Sone 8-cent stamp for illustrated 
e 


ogue, 
THE POPE M’F’G Cv., 
597 Washington St., Boston 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have boos penned Gos fe forty y yopre- Wei granted 

The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 

29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 hd ST., 
NEW YORK; 


Burt’s Shoes. | 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 YUL Ton 8r., Brooxuyrn, N.Y. 

for their Pipstrpiet Cata- 
logue and Price-list, Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. 
will receive 
Erompt atten. 



















ease mention 
Tux InpEerEenpb- 
ENT. 





¥ STAR HACK SAW v 





This Saw is very much harder than a file, and will 
cut Iron and Steel almost as readily as wood. One 
enw will cut off a bar of half-inch round iron eight 
times, or a bar of untempered steel forty times. tt 
cuts ten times as fast as a file, and at one-tenth the 
cost. As it cuts everything, it will do most of the 
“ene required about u house, shop or farm, 

The Frame is made of Steel, polishea and Nickel 
Plated, and will face the saw in four different direc- 
tions, Frame and 12 Saws sent by mail on receipt of 
$1.50. Hardware dealers will furnish them at the 
same price, All genuine goods are marked with a 
Star, and bear our name— 


Millers Falls Co., 


74 Chambers St., New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 











OUR GREETING TO 41,1. ' 
In 1881 we sold over ONE MILLION CARDS, in 
1882 nearly TWO MILLION, and in 1883 we hope the 
liberal inducements we offer will retain for us all our 
old friends and bring us many new ones. 


— y S17 MARCUS WARD'S, 
PRANG’S, TUCK’S and other finest Christmas 
and New Year Cards, together with an eight-page 
Calendar, printed tastefully in colors, containing 
new rates of postage, ors handsome Fringed 
Card, In ordering, please specify waich is preferred. 

a 10 large and fine Cards 
fzqm the above publishers, and one beautiful Satin 

Card, with gilt edger. 

al a choice selection of 25 beau- 
tifel Cards of MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, 
eto., and one elegant large Satin Card (very 
choice), with gilt edges. 

We havealso a fine lot of Fringed Cards at 10, 15; 
25. 35, 50, and75 cents and $1 each, for Christmas 
Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with 
care for different tastes and ages, as specified. 

5 . 8 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, 
TUCK’S, and other beautiful Cards, together with 
a pretty folding Calendar in colors. 

Stamps or Postal Notes Keceived. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 M coe WARD'S, PRANG?S, and other 


Pe Ava i Stecietst aha it 


desea taste for artic oa beoutiful Cards can 
not be cultivated too 


We refer by senile to Hon. E. & Tobey, Post- 
master, Boston, and to the publishers of the ‘outh's 
‘onvpanion. 


€ 
H. H. CARTEF 
Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Y ;;; 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


‘o AGENTS ft REALERS or. ANY ONE 
one time, a 


1. ? packe' et will be ee, and ta oni 
nen of staat f, Tendity Sor 1 or fiv 
aS ten conte aaa an ine profit can 5 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK,. 





Branch Warehouses 
87 roe Sts New York, and 
107 Lake 8t., Chicago. 





— awarded 
them niversal 
selon, at Paris France, in 
1867; pa, Austria. in 
1878; on | Centeunial 
bition, 1 





HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers St., New York. 






‘daLNALVd 
« ASANVAVE ,, 





THE GREAT FOOD FLOUR, 


The iatest and most impertant advance in 
Milling, because it practically recognizes in 
its manufacturing processes and product the 
supreme character and value of Wheat as a 
human food. Eminent scientists pronounce it 


“The Noblest Addition to the Foods of the World.” 
> 


hie WHEAT 


ALERT 





Illustrated Pamphlet Sent Free to any Address. 
Price at Mill 87.00 per barrel. 


FRANKLIN MILLS Co., 
38 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW TELESCOPIC LEVEL, 


ni — rat e s- Accurate, 
mG * petnotion wuar 

‘or fat 
& L. E. GUR Y, ie. N. ¥. 


For Drainage 





a ILCOz 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES : 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM: 


6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


YOU CANT 


Find a better or more acceptable holiday Ait than our 


RW MODEL” Amateur Photograph It camera 
Complete only $40. .* 


with which anyone may 
take ictures Cabinet 
size. Send 25cts. for 


FULL_INSTRUCTIONS 


How to Take Photographs. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
Address, Rocheste ical Co. 
—_ : Sires. N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB, 37 Maiden 
a William Beet, W. 















Fer pak sale in Wee, 3 CULLES 
Hor 





THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


LENA 


a pave), 








BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely tality of balls Troy, He Feckanen 





facture a superior q 


riven to uunon Biaxin 


S27 Catalogues sent free to parties arn 
MENEELY BELL FUUNUKY 
tik Churn. 6 awe vel Bc the Pas alarm alarm 


T ‘bells fine Chimes and 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 












Origin ot ET. 
Tu Jones Tror Br Co. 
manufacture spec- 
tion Pe 
use. 
x WARRANTED. je free. 











McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


St ey 











